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TOM'S BOY 



CHAPTER I 

FOG 

He makes a July day short as December; 

And with his varying childness, cures in me 

Thoughts that would thick the blood. — Shakespeare. 

FOUR o'clock on a dull November day, with 
the small amount of light, that has penetrated 
through the fog during the day, withdrawing its feeble 
assistance from the gas-lamps which have been burn- 
ing all day in a half-hearted, melancholy manner, as 
if conscious that the circle of their influence was con- 
temptibly small. 

From the dingy window of a house in a small street 
in Bloomsbury, the outlook, which had been very 
gloomy all day, grew decidedly more so when you 
could no longer see the baker's shop on the other 
side of the road a little way down, with its fgws of 
pale loaves in the window and the board of the Par- 
cels Delivery Company with the red cart depicted 
on it. 

Still less could you see beyond it the public-house 
at the comer, or the fossil old cabman in an oilskin 
cape, who seemed to pass his whole existence leaning 
against the wall there ; or the nosebag of his equally 
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2 TOM'S BOY 

fossil horse, which could occasionally be descried 
round the comer being tossed up in strenuous efforts 
to arrive at the few remaining oats, or whatever 
provender cab- horses are regaled with, that might 
still lurk in the corners. 

So you could only guess the destination of the 
small girls with large jugs who came into the dim 
circle of light from the gas-lamp, and could not watch 
them push open the swing-door of the jug and bottle 
entrance with the elbow of an habitu6, and issue forth 
again with a full jug, stopping to blow off the froth 
and taste its contents at the first doorstep. 

Much watching from that dingy dining-room win- 
dow opposite had made Susie Bannister deeply versed 
in the habits of the neighborhood, and she might 
have supplied valuable statistics to temperance orators 
if her observation had not been so very listless and 
desultory. 

Passers-by whose business took them along Corsham 
Street habitually, grew familiar with the girPs face 
looking over the shabby wire blind, and the old- 
clothes man and the cat's-meat man had ceased to 
regard her as an intending customer ; and even the 
organ-man, who found these shabby Bloomsbury 
streets such a happy hunting-ground — far more re- 
munerative than their more affluent neighbors farther 
west — ceased to take off his hat and show his white 
teeth in an insinuating grin to that unresponsive face 
at the window. 

And yet it was quite a pretty face if there had been 
more animation about it — fair, with a dimple in the 
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softly curved cheek, and a childish, pouting little 
mouth, and round blue eyes with curled lashes. 
There was something suggestive of a daisy about her 
— and one associates a daisy with spring, sunshine 
and larks singing and young lambs frisking about, 
and not with a fusty London lodging on a foggy No- 
vember day. Some one was making this reflection 
somewhat bitterly as he looked up from the table 
where he sat writing under the gas, only one burner 
lighted out of consideration for the extras in the 
weekly bill. 

He could not see her face, however, but only the 
pretty, untidy hair, a plait of which had fallen on to 
the collar of her not over clean cotton blouse, which 
looked too thin and summerish for the day. There 
was also a want of trimness in the belt round the slim, 
young waist ; and the skirt below dragged down and 
showed a hiatus, which the rather irritable eves at the 
table noticed with that indefinite masculine apprecia- 
tion of something wrong with the gathers. 

This critical beholder was not, however, in a posi- 
tion to throw stones, seeing that he was distinctly in 
need of a razor and had no tie on, and the cuffs of 
his shirt were beginning to fray at the edges. The 
unshaven face was quite young, not more than ^vt- 
and-twenty one might guess, though it was a little bit 
haggard and careworn for that usually light-hearted 
age. It was a good-looking face, too, with dark eyes 
deep set under wide straight brows, and a short nose 
cut rather square at the end, as was also the firm chin, 
while the mouth had an odd way of drawing down 
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at the comers like the mouth of a horse when it is 
suddenly reined in. 

He had been sitting all day writing at the table 
under the gas, and had that jaded, strained look that 
people not used to a sedentary life get so soon even 
after a few hours of uirfnterrupted indoors existence ; 
and the long legs stretched out under the table gave 
an impatient jerk now and then, as if they would fain 
have discarded the slippers and put on thick boots 
and gaiters, and gone for a tramp with a dog at their 
heels over meadows and through copses, where the 
oak-leaves hang brown and crisp, and the brambles 
are orange and crimson, and the bracken yellow and 
gold. Why, even a November day with a gun on 
your shoulder is worth living ; and if those impatient 
legs had been hankering after those delights, they had 
communicated the longing to the tired head and 
hand, for the latter stopped its scratching hurry and 
began picking at the frayed shirt-cufF — an operation 
not likely to improve matters — and the eyes looked 
away for a minute beyond the listless girPs figure in the 
window and away through the yellow fog outside, over 
miles and miles of streets and suburbs and hills and 
dales to a certain gorse cover out of which the hounds 
are breaking with the pleasant, bell-like cry that is 
such music in the ear of the fox-hunter. There are 
pink coats to be seen through the trees, and, nearer, a 
pair of chestnut ears pricked and alert and taking in 
the meaning of the cry as well, and as anxious to be 
off and away as the rider who feels the quiver and 
excitement in the delicate mouth that answers so 
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readily to his hand^ and in the glossy sides against 
which his knees press — those impatient legs no 
longer in gaiters and thick boots as a minute ago, 
but in buckskins and tops. 

And then the girl in the window began humming a 
tune and tossing the dirty tassel of the blind back- 
wards and forwards, and he came back with a start to 
the present and found the ink dry in his pen and the 
drift of the sentence lost. 

I said he had been writing iminterruptedly all day ; 
but such was not quite the case, as, in the middle of 
the day, just as he was warming to his subject, the 
slipshod maid-of-all-work had pushed open the door 
with a large tray, and he had to clear away his writ- 
ing to allow of the dingy cloth being spread, blotting 
some of his pages and mislaying others, and losing 
altogether the go and impetus that at last seemed to 
have come to the hesitating pen and the dull, heavy 
mind directing it. 

This clearing away for dinner would have been a 
yet more intolerable nuisance if it had not been for 
a place laid at one side of the table in front of a 
high chair, for some one whose requirements at 
table seemed limited to a teaspoon and a mug with 
" A present for a good boy " on it ; and the frown 
that had gathered on the still boyish forehead cleared 
away when the owner of the high chair was carried 
in and planted in it, in that delightful solemn 
condition in which children wake up from their 
morning sleep, with dewy, wide-open eyes and com- 
fortable little yawns, and a very clean pinafore. 
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and curls glistening from the application of a wet 
brush. 

Such a bright presence went far to make up for 
dingy circumstances, for the dirty tablecloth and 
greasy mutton, and for the handles of the knives 
which always felt rough, and for the crooked prongs 
of the forks. And yet Tom Bannister sometimes 
thought that Boy's golden head brought the hideous- 
ness of its environment into more painful evidence, 
and that he could have borne it all with greater 
equanimity if he could have borne it alone ; and he 
would feel a great passion of indignation against fate 
and himself for the heritage that this son of his was 
bom to. 

" He is such a thoroughbred little beggar 1 " he 
would say to himself, with a bitter little laugh at the 
appropriateness of the epithet he had used in fun. 
" So clean cut, so well built, with a certain dignified 
baby grace about him, and dainty little airs of con- 
decension that have a funny effect of nobility about 
them." 

He was as different as possible from the flabby, 
slobbering treasure of the same age downstairs who 
was the apple of the landlady's eye — whose big 
head rolled about on its puny little neck, and whose 
eyes goggled deprecatingly when he was accused in 
admiring tones of being " a rogue," or " a Turk," or 
" an artful young gentleman." 

Boy was three years old, and taking in great 
draughts of learning every day and hour of his 
young life. If you come to think of it, how much 
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those first few years of a child's life teach him : 
more than we can acquire in after life by the most 
arduous study, close application and consumption of 
midnight oil ; a baby child is taking in and making 
its own every minute of the day. 

Tom Bannister used to go back and try and re- 
member his own early childhood in order to under- 
stand some of Boy's opinions and difficulties. He 
could not go back as far as Boy's present age; it 
was a dangerous and exasperating endeavor alto- 
gether, for his own childhood had been in such 
different circumstances to Boy'3, in such a beautiful 
old home, surrounded by such love, not only father's 
and mother's — Boy had that, he would reiterate, to 
its highest degree — but grandparents and sisters and 
uncles and aunts and old servants and family retain- 
ers, all encompassing his young life with an atmos- 
phere of love and interest. 

But it did not do to think of it if he did not wish 
to get wild at the injustice that visits the sins of the 
father on the children, and shut Boy out into the 
outer darkness of Corsham Street. 

" He is exactly the little chap to take the pater's 
fancy. He 's such a plucky youngster, and pluck 
always fetched the governor. And, by Jove ! would n't 
Boy like the dogs and the horses? And that would 
just go to the pater's heart." 

But the pater's heart was not a subject to be dwelt 
upon by one who was shut out from that heart for good 
and all ; and the picture that cruel sorcerer, imagi- 
nation^ conjured up of Boy mounted before the old 
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squire on his hunter, flourishing the hunting-crop, or, 
again, interviewing, fearless and therefore with im- 
punity, the big, fierce old retriever. Diver, in his 
kennel, took the spirit out of the high-mettled hunter 
on whose shoulder Boy had such exciting rides to 
hounds round and round the little sitting-room in 
Corsham Street, and dulled the amusement of watch- 
ing Boy*s intercourse with the thin lodging-house cat, 
who allowed herself to be carried about, held firmly 
round the waist, without turning a tabby hair. 

When dinner-time and a game with Boy were over, 
Tom settled down to his writing again, vainly trying 
to pick up dropped threads and to remember what 
he was leading up to by that last enigmatical sentence. 
But his attention was distracted from time to time by 
the voices in the next room, to which mother and 
son had retired to leave Tom to his work. Through 
the thin wall of the ill-built house voices were very 
audible, and the fretful tone in Boy's and the im- 
patient answers from his mother irritated the listener 
beyond all endurance. 

" He *s such a good little chap. It 's as easy as 
anything to keep him happy. It 's no use alwaj^ 
thwarting a child ; but it *s just like two children 
together, teasing one another and quarrelling over 
their toys." 

'* Hullo, there I " he called out, more than once 
rapping on the wall. "What's the matter with 
Boy?" 

And then there would be quiet in the next room 
for a time ; and then the squabbling was renewed, 
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till Tom could endure it no longer, and marched 
into the other room and picked up Boy from the 
hearthrug, with a quivering under-lip and smeared 
cheeks and resentful glances and indistinct accusa- 
tions of the other child, who looked nearly as pitiful 
and babyish and as nearly on the brink of tears. 

" He 's a naughty boy, and it 's a shame to humor 
him as you do." 

" Oh, bother the naughtiness ! I can't get on a 
bit with all this shindy going on in the next room. 
Here, Boy must be good and as still as a mouse, 
and daddy will cut him a great big gee-gee." 

So Boy was planted before the fire in the next 
room, and tears and a little button nose wiped up 
quickly with daddy's handkerchief, and a strange 
object, somewhat resembling the Berkshire white 
horse, cut out of a piece of paper afterwards found 
to contain some memoranda important to the work 
in progress. It was then that the girl took up her 
position at the window, watching the fog settle 
down on the dingy street. 

" Well," she said, " it 's not my fault if you don't 
get a minute's peace with that child in the room." 

But Boy, in that aggravating way children have of 
putting their elders in the wrong, behaved excel- 
lently, first of all being engrossed with the mysterious 
paper quadruped provided for his amusement, and 
then finding much entertainment from the waste- 
paper basket, which was in a state of high conges- 
tion from not having been emptied for several days, 
and contained a good many surprising and un- 
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expected things which made explorations therein 
. interesting. 

And after this, when an interval of silence led 
Tom to look down, Boy was asleep, with one round, 
rosy cheek on the untidy carpet hassock, out of 
which the straw was protruding. 

Boy was certainly not to blame if his father's atten- 
tion wandered from his writing to the hillside and 
the covert and the pink and the view halloo and the 
cry of the hounds, from which, as I have said, he 
was recalled by the girl at the window beginning to 
hum an air and toss the tassel aimlessly backwards 
and forwards. 

The air she hummed was a particularly irritating 
one to him — an inane music-hall tune, with associa- 
tions far less wholesome and breezy and refreshing 
than those the air interrupted, and it seemed to get 
on his nerves and fidget him beyond all endurance, 
combined with the swing of the tassel that was made 
to mark the rhythm of the song. 

He was wondering how he could get her to leave 
off without hurting her feelings — poor child ! she had 
enough to put up with without that ! — when she her- 
self stopped suddenly in the very middle of the verse 
and let the tassel swing itself gradually still, and said, 
" I think I *11 go out for a bit and get a little fresh air." 

"In the fog?" 

" Oh, it 's not so bad now ; and I won't go far. 
Just along Tottenham Court Road and into Oxford 
Street. Now the shops are lighted it makes it more 
cheerful." 
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She came and stood by the table, looking so child- 
ish and like the baby asleep on the hassock below, 
that it was no wonder that Tom could not regard 
her as a reasonable human being, arrived at years 
of discretion — a wife, moreover, who had taken this 
man for her wedded husband with all the duties 
involved, and was, besides, that wonderful holy thing, 
a mother, with all its sacred responsibilities, one 
of those whom all Christian generations shall call 
"blessed" for the sake of that one Mother at 
Bethlehem. 

" Poor little girl ! " he said, running his inky 
fingers through his hair, which was just that quarter 
inch too long which gives such an unkempt and ill- 
groomed look to a man. " Poor little Susie ! It 's 
awfully dull for you. I wish I could take you out 
for a bit ; but if I don't get this wretched old writing 
done we sha'n't have much butter to our bread, and 
the chances are that I get the sack too, for there are 
half a dozen fellows on the lookout for my berth, 
and fellows who could do the work a jolly sight bet- 
ter. Well, cheer up, old girl, there *11 be better 
times coming, and we'll be all the jollier then for 
being down on our luck now. Run away and have 
a prowl round among the shops, and I'll see after 
the brat." 

She was a little compunctious at leaving him, and 
lingered a few minutes arranging her hair before the 
little fly-blown glass over the chimneypiece, and 
coaxing the curls on her forehead to a more orderly 
disorder. 
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"If you'd nearly done," she said hesitatingly, 
"I'd wait— " 

"Oh, it's no good waiting," he said rather irri- 
tably ; " I don't seem like finishing it till midnight. — 
Oh ! I should think your fringe would do ; there *s no 
one likely to see you in such a fog." 

" And you don't care how I look, " she retorted 
petulantly. " I might go about a regular figure for 
all you 'd notice. " 

And then he had to make amends and coax her 
out of her pettish displeasure, and help her on with 
her coat, and tie the smart little veil, which somehow 
did not seem to him quite appropriate for going out 
unattended in the foggy streets. 

Well, perhaps he was repaid by the arm round his 
neck and the kiss on the top of his head, and the 
smiling face that leant over the railings and nodded 
good-bye to him ; but this interruption was not con- 
ducive to finishing off that London letter, that must 
be smart and up-to-date, and give the impression to 
admiring country readers of having been written by 
some one in the very thick of society, conversant with 
all the gossip of the clubs and the latest bons mots of 
the highest aristocracy. 

Tom Bannister was right when he said that there 
were many who would have done it "a jolly sight 
better " than he did ; for he had not got over the 
feeling of self-contempt and disgust at the sham 
knowingness and smartness, and at the scraps of 
news picked up anyhow, backstairs or keyhole (so 
to speak), and dished up with a spice of scandal or an 
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innuendo carefully kept short of the libellous^ and 
aimed at this one or that according to the politics of 
the paper to be supplied. 

Worst of all, this must be ready for the country 
post at six ; but perhaps it was quite as well there was 
not unlimited time to consider each sentence and 
despise himself for catering for such vulgar tastes, or 
else perhaps those pages might have joined the others 
in the waste-paper basket in which Boy had been 
burrowing with such satisfaction. 

Well, poor folks cannot afford to be squeamish ! 
and he must buckle to if that London letter was to be 
posted in time to tickle the mental palates of the 
farmers on market-day at Medington, and make their 
wives and daughters feel, while they read it, as if 
they were themselves on the fringe of the great world 
of fashion with this weekly little peep behind the 
scenes which Tom Bannister gave them. 
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CHAPTER II 

A RETROSPECT 

One step 'twixt loss and gain 1 

The summit to attain, 
So near the brink of Pain 

Hath joy to go. — Bliss Carman. 

AND while Tom Bannister is trying his best to be 
smart, we will take a quick look back over the 
last five years of his life and trace the process which 
had led from Donnington Hall to Corsham Street; 
from being a spoilt and flattered young heir to a big 
estate, possessed of everything heart could desire or 
money could buy, to an impecunious literary hack, 
with hardly heart enough to desire anything, and if 
he did, no money to get it ; from the well-groomed, 
dandy young undergraduate at Oxford to this un- 
shaven man with frayed wristbands that we have 
seen to-day. 

An only son, with a fond mother and three elder 
sisters all combining to make much of him ; and the 
old squire, though he pretended to be more sensible 
than his women-folk, perhaps the worst of the lot in 
spoiling the young hero, who was certainly good- 
looking and plucky, and bright beyond all his com- 
peers — capital across country, a first-rate shot, 
rowing in his college boat. 



A RETROSPECT IS 

" And, by Jove, sir ! " the old man would say when 
he grew confidential, " it 's just the same with his 
books. He takes his exams, just as he does his 
fences, and where other fellows make no end of a 
boggle he goes straight ahead. He 41 show some of 
them the way, no fear ! " 

But at last a fence came in young Tom Bannister's 
career at which, perhaps, it would have been better 
for all concerned if he had curbed in that impetuous 
steed of self-will or determination or pluck, or what- 
ever it might be called, and considered the country 
that lay beyond before making the irretrievable leap 
into what may perchance turn out to be that uneasy 
country of repenting at leisure, stretching away to the 
distant horizon of " till death do them part." 

Tom might not have taken that leap over the 
hedge of matrimony (I think it was a hedge covered 
with wild-roses and May-flowers to the young fellow's 
enraptured fancy, so my hunting simile does not hold 
good in this respect) if the old squire would have 
left him alone to his own common-sense, — for even 
a boy of twenty in desperate love has some of that 
commodity. But, to return to the hunting-field, the 
very surest way to send Tom over the stiffest fence or 
five-barred gate was to tell him he could not do it 
and would be a fool to try ; and before the words of 
wisdom were well out of your mouth he would be 
nodding to you triumphantly from the next field and 
galloping away across the turf. 

There had never been a hint of dissipation ; his 
life had all along been quite above-board and simple. 
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open-air and straightforward. He was not a bit 
sentimentally inclined; he knew all the girls round 
in a jolly, friendly, good-comrade sort of way, and at 
the tenants* ball he would dance with the farmers* 
daughters and the village girls, and kiss them now 
and again under the mistletoe, and they would say, 
" For shame, Master Tom ! ** and there was an end 
of it. 

So when in some roundabout way — that odd way 
in which evil reports creep round — a whisper came 
of a pretty music-hall singer with whom Tom was 
smitten, the old squire pooh-poohed it altogether, 
and would not listen to it, and rated Mrs. Bannister 
soundly for looking a little bit wistful and troubled. 
" Well," he said testily, " I should have thought you 
would have been the last to believe a trumped-up 
story like that about Tom ! " 

But by and by that creeping reptile, which the 
squire had so indignantly trampled down, and, as he 
thought, crushed for good and all, raised its ugly 
head again. Scandal has many heads, and is not 
easily killed when once it is hatched ; and after that, 
from one source and another, confirmatory evidence 
dropped in — now from a chance word from an ac- 
quaintance, with a meaning look, now in the letter of 
a friend, with a note of concern in it which carried 
the shaft deeper, and left it rankling because it was 
plainly not winged by malice. 

And the name, too, kept turning up in all direc- 
tions. " Susie Primrose." Why, all the sixty years 
of his life the squire had never troubled himself about 
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music-hall singers. Stars in that firmament had risen 
and attained a certain amount of fame^ and then had 
set and sunk into oblivion, and rising and setting, 
fame and oblivion had been all as one to the squire ; 
but now, in nearly every paper he took up, the name 
seemed to catch his eye, and he could not get away 
from it. 

And yet this Susie Primrose was not a star of the 
first magnitude by any means ; it was only because 
his eye was sharpened by the anxiety he so strongly 
reprobated in his wife that it detected the name in 
advertisements and on posters. 

"The Sisters Primrose." "Susie and May." 
"The Little Sisters." 

He grew more grumpy and irritable every day, and 
at last electrified his family by fiinging down the 
county newspaper with a very unparliamentary ex- 
pression, and declaring he would not have any more 
humbug about it but should just write a line to Tom 
to know if there was a spark of truth in all this rot. 

So he wrote off in hot haste, and his letter arrived 
at a most unlucky moment, when Tom's heart was 
in all the wild delirium of first love, not softened 
down by any previous mild flirtations, not inoculated 
(so to speak) to take the disease mildly by boyish 
loves or childish romance. Susie's round blue eyes, 
looking shyly into his, seemed the only eyes in all 
the world for him, and to hold all there was of 
sacred or sweet or worth living for. So to his 
father's rather ill-judged and blustering effusion and 
demand to know what was all this rubbish that he 
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heard about a music-hall girl, Tom wrote back that 
if he had been fortunate enough to win the love of as 
sweet and pure a lady as could be found anjrwhere, a 
girl whom his mother and sisters might be proud to 
welcome to their home, he did not see why any one 
need object. 

That letter of Tom's nearly brought on a fit, and I 
do not think the old squire was ever quite the same 
afterwards ; certainly he was very different after that 
interview with Tom which took place the following 
day. Tom was out when the squire arrived at St. 
Faith's and went up to his son's rooms — those 
pleasant, easy-going rooms looking out into the old 
quad, with plenty of pretty things about, but none of 
the gimcracks and finikin ornaments that make some 
men's room so ladylike. There were evidences of an 
open-air, breezy life, as well as books and pictures 
and statuary, cups he had won rowing, riding-whips, 
cricket bats. 

But the squire walked straight to a large photo- 
graph in an oxydized silver frame on a small table 
close beside the deep armchair, on which table lay 
also an open book and a pipe. 

It was the photograph of a young girl, almost a 
child, with a cloud of soft fair hair falling over her 
shoulders, simply dressed with a pinafore over her 
frock, and a large sun-bonnet hanging from her hand. 
She was looking straight out of the photograph, so 
that her eyes met yours wherever you might be — 
very sweet, tender-looking, innocent eyes gazing out 
of a round, childish face. 
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The squire was still looking at it when Tom came 
springing up the stairs whistling a tune — by the 
way, it was the same tune that Susie was humming 
that foggy afternoon as she stood in the window. 
He came up behind his father, and the eyes of both 
men looked down on the girPs photograph. " Yes,*' 
said Tom softly, as if in answer to an unspoken ques- 
tion ; ** yes, that is Susie." 

I sometimes wonder whether if the squire had had 
more tact — if he had kept his temper, and had not 
raged and stormed — whether things might have been 
different ; but such wonders are very futile, and you 
cannot make a silk purse out of a sow's ear, nor a 
skilful diplomatist out of an angry country squire 
whose heart is in passionate revolt at what he regarded 
as the degradation of his only son. 

The more he stormed the more set and deter- 
mined grew the face so like his own opposite to him. 

And then his evil genius prompted him to say 
something contemptuous of the girl and the profes- 
sion she followed; and then Tom's mouth drew 
down at the comer like a horse reined in, but it was 
not to control but to urge forward the impulsive 
words : 

"I must, ask you to speak respectfully of my 
future wife." 

" You mean to marry her ? " 

" Certainly." 

Then there was a silence ; and the squire took up 
his gloves from the chair where he had tossed them 
and began putting them on with rather trembling fin- 
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gers, and he took his hat and made as if he were going 
out without another word. 

But at the door he stopped. I fancy if he had 
said " Tom 1 " then, or Tom had said " Father ! *' it 
might have come all right : but Tom*s eyes were 
still riveted on that childish, round face, and the 
squire cleared his throat with a bit of an effort and 
spoke in dry, matter-of-fact tones. "Perhaps it 
may save future trouble if we clearly understand the 
position of affairs as regards the property. You are 
not aware, probably, that your grandfather and I 
disentailed the property, and it was not resettled, so 
that it is absolutely in my power to leave as I think 
best." 

This was the finishing touch — the spur, as it were 
— that sent this restive young steed flying over that 
undesirable fence. A threat " put his monkey up," 
as he would have expressed it. 

I do not think, as a matter of fact, he had actually 
realized till that moment that his inheritance was so 
absolutely at the disposal of his father. He had no 
doubt heard of the cutting of the entail ; there was 
no concealment about it. The old squire was rather 
fond of talking about it, having a few legal phrases 
that he was a little proud of airing ; but as to its 
making any difference to Tom, I do not believe they 
either of them thought of it for a moment. In all 
their talks of the future it was taken for granted that 
Tom would follow his father in the property and es- 
tates as naturally as Tuesday follows Monday, or June 
follows May ; indeed, the squire sometimes talked of 
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what Tom would do when he came into the estates, 
as if he himself would be there to see when there was 
a young squire at Donnington, and another name on 
the great family tomb at Donnington church. 

But any one might have thought that Tom had 
fully realized the fact, and all along counted the cost 
of displeasing his father by the cool indifference with 
which he replied " Yes I What then ? " and began 
filling his pipe with fingers that perhaps were not 
more steady than the squire's. 

And the squire, without another word, turned and 
went, and Tom heard him going heavily down the 
staircase ; and, fiill as he was of anger and resent- 
ment, and determination to have his own way, he 
noticed — at least he remembered afterwards — that 
the spring and vigor had gone out of the step, and 
that it was that of an older and a disappointed man. 

Now the Bannisters of Donnington had always 
been reckoned obstinate characters — firmness, their 
friends called it; pig-headedness, their enemies — 
and when it concerned other people they generally 
got their way through sheer obstinacy and tenacity ; 
but when one Bannister will was pitted against 
another the tug-of-war became tense. 

Tom was too desperately in love just then to listen 
to reason, and even if he had not been so, I think he 
would have felt a cur if he had been deterred by such 
a paltry consideration as that of losing Donnington 
and six thousand a year. 

I wonder if the estates had still been entailed, and 
he had been bound to come into them whoever he 
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married, and if his father had just said, "Tom, for 
my sake and your mother's think twice of it," whether 
it would have made any difference. Well, who can 
say? 

Anyhow, Tom went down the middle of that 
term ; and while men were still wondering what had 
become of him, and what was up, an announcement 
appeared in the papers of the marriage of " Thomas, 
only son of Thomas Bannister of Donnington, Esq., 
to Susan Mary, only daughter of the late Jonathan 
Wilmot of Bristol, Esq." 

" By Jove ! " the men at St. Faith's College said. 
** Do you see that? Who is she? " 

"Why, don't you know? It's that little Susie 
Primrose — one of the two that used to sing that 
ripping duet about larks and daisies, and look so 
jolly simple in a pinafore and sun-bonnet." 

" Can't be that. It says only daughter." 

" Why, you crock ! They were n't sisters ; it was 
only the make-up." 

" How do his people take it? " 

" Pretty hard, I 've heard. Fine old fellow his 
governor, but as proud as Lucifer, and thinking no 
end of his family. Good old county family, you 
know — came over with the Conqueror, and all the 
rest of it. Poor old boy ! it 's a big come down for 
him 1 " 

" And what a fool the fellow must have been 1 " 
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CHAPTER III 

ALL FOR L0\^ 

They, hand in hand, with wand'ring steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. —Milton. 

THE men at St. Faith's were right in saying 
that Susie and May Primrose were not sisters ; 
but it was not merely the make-up that made them 
appear so wonderfully alike — they were cousins, and 
had more natural resemblance to one another than is 
often to be seen between sisters. 

Nor was the simplicity and innocence of the girls 
merely make-up either, though, of course, all was 
done to enhance the effect of it when the two girls 
stood side by side in the glare of the footlights, with 
a rustic scene behind, and sang a simple little song 
about daisies and spring, set to a pretty air that had 
caught on to the capricious taste of the music-hall 
frequenters, who, the next minute, would as raptur- 
ously applaud the nods and becks and wreathed 
smiles, the meaning looks and risque inuendoes of a 
very different style of performer. 

And from the music-hall the air had crept out into 
the streets and was whistled by street-boys and 
ground out on organs, and had that short and often 
unaccountable popularity that some tunes enjoy, 
meeting the ear at every turn with wearisome itera* 
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tion, and then of a sudden — an observer may some- 
times mark the very day and almost the hour — it 
falls into utter oblivion, out of the memory of mortal 
man or street-boy, and another song reigns in its 
stead. 

Perhaps even the transitory popularity of simplicity 
and innocence may be beneficial, and certainly no 
harm could have been done to the crowds who, every 
night at the Caledon, clapped and shouted and 
stamped applause while the two girls stood hand in 
hand, looking a little more scared and wondering and 
shy than they really felt — casting down their blue 
eyes and fingering a comer of their pinafores in a 
manner that was quite natural at first, and then grew 
to be part of the performance. 

They used to blush at first, but that, of course, 
could not be done to order, and, in the natural 
course of events, passed off after the first few per- 
formances. But, for the main part, they really were 
what they appeared, two country girls, with Nature 
only just a very little improved on. 

The manager had come upon them by chance, 
singing at a temperance meeting in the heart of the 
country, and with some misgivings as to how they 
might suit the jaded, vitiated taste of the London 
public, had brought them up to London and pro- 
duced them at the Caledon, and had found the 
venture successful beyond his wildest expectations. 
But being a conscientious sort of man, according to 
his lights and advantage clearly coinciding with duty 
in the matter — seeing that innocence and simplicity 
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were the girls' principal stock-in-trade — he took 
good care of them and would not let them drop into 
all the bewildering dangers and intoxicating tempta- 
tions of London life, but put them under the care of 
an old woman, who looked after them in a kindly, 
sharp, motherly way, and went about with them and 
steered their little, inexperienced craft through the 
shoals and quicksands that surrounded them. 

"I won't have them spoilt," the manager said; 
" and if I find there 's any humbugging going on, I '11 
send them straight back to the hole I dug them out 
of. And besides, they won't be worth their salt if 
they lose their freshness and pick up townified airs 
and graces." 

So that night when Tom first saw Susie, and was 
stirred to the very soul by the sight of something so 
fresh and pure and simple among all the glitter and 
gas and tinsel and meretricious brilliancy, he was not 
so ridiculously taken in as most people imagined; 
nor was he so absolutely right as he imagined him- 
self. 

Some friend of his had persuaded him to come up 
to town, and they had turned into the Caledon after 
dinner. Music-halls were not much in Tom's line, 
and he only went because Fate was keen on it ; while 
he himself would rather have " done " a theatre. He 
was a little bit sleepy and decidedly bored by the 
first part of the entertainment, and he was just going 
to suggest that they should "chuck" the rest and 
come out, when there was a sort of hush of expect- 
tancy through the hall, which had been filling up as 
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if for some special point in the programme^ and the 
orchestra began playing a simple^ almost childish 
melody. And then Fate said, " By Jove ! " and Tom 
became aware of two little girls standing in front of 
the stage with serious young faces and blue eyes look- 
ing shyly out on the sea of upturned faces, and then 
of two fresh, clear voices, sweet and pure as a black- 
bird's in the spring, and as natural and unaffected. 

What was there in the song? Nothing much. • I 
expect it would be impossible now to find it among 
dusty second-hand music or heaps of waste-paper; 
and if we found it I doubt if we could make out the 
charm that kept that crowded hall in breathless 
silence till the three simple verses were ended and 
the last flute-like notes died away, and the orchestra 
conductor's baton that had been raised, awaiting 
the end of the long, soft, concluding note, fell, and 
the violins took up the refrain, though they might 
have saved themselves the trouble seeing that not 
a sound was audible in the roar of applause that 
drowned the orchestra, bursting out again and again 
till the manager, very smiling and paternal in his 
manner, led back the two girls, who had hastily made 
their exit with a scared little courtesy when the song 
was finished. Then another silence, and the same 
song repeated, and again tremendous applause ; and 
some flowers thrown, which the girls appeared too 
frightened to pick up, till the manager came forward 
and put them into the pinafores gathered up to 
receive them. 

And then the drop-scene came down, and the 
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next turn of the programme was coming on, and 
Tom drew a long breath and got up and followed 
his friend out into the street with a good half of the 
audience, who had only stayed — and many of them 
only come — for this duet. 

He was hardly conscious what he was doing or 
what Fate was talking about, and happily some of 
the comments of those leaving the hall at the same 
time fell unheeded on his ear — for to the impure 
all things are impure, and the reverse of the blessing 
to the pure in heart shows to the impure the evil one 
in all they look upon. 

" I 'm sorry, old fellow," Fate said, " you should 
have been so bored. For my part I rather liked 
those two little girls, they looked so jolly simple. 
It was uncommonly well done." 

And Tom said never a word, but got away from 
Fate as soon as he could to escape from jarring 
interruptions, and to let himself go and give himself 
over to that strange, bright spell that seemed to have 
been cast upon him by a pair of innocent-looking 
eyes which had met his — yes, he. was confident 
they had met his — across that crowded hall, and 
had transformed sensible, rather matter-of-fact Tom 
Bannister to this sentimental, love-sick youth who 
patrolled out-of-the-way, quiet suburban streets till 
the small hours. More than one policeman's bulPs- 
eye was turned on him suspiciously during his wan- 
derings, as was also the eye of the porter at the 
hotel when he came in just as the dawn was making 
the gas look dim and dissipated. 
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"Hullo, Bannister, off your feed?" Fate said next 
morning over the unappreciated kidneys and bacon. 
" I never saw such a chap to be knocked over by 
one day in London. There would n't be much left 
of you at the end of the season ! Well, never mind, 
old chap, the harriers meet to-morrow." 

Certainly, if one day in town upset Tom Bannister 
so completely, it was unaccountable that he should 
be travelling up again very shortly afterwards, and 
that his visits should have been repeated again and 
again on one pretext or another, till Bannister's 
visits to his dentist became quite a standing joke 
among his friends at St. Faith's, and the white row 
of teeth, he showed so liberally when he laughed, 
were regarded — or his friends feigned so to re- 
gard them — as a triumphant work of art and a 
splendid advertisement of the skill of their manipu- 
lator. 

But Tom's laughs were not quite as frequent as 
of yore, and he did not turn up as regularly at the 
meets as he used, and altogether he was not such a 
simple and easily reckoned up figure in life's sum, 
love having a way of introducing complications which 
may well puzzle the wisest mathematicians. He did 
not confide in any one, or make any attempt to get 
an introduction, or do anything more than go to the 
Caledon whenever he got a chance and take a stall 
as near as possible to the place where he and Fate 
had sat that first night. He would go early, and 
stoically endure a long programme of inane and 
wearisome performances — though, for that matter, 
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it would have made no difference if they had been 
of the very highest merit, seeing that he had no 
eyes or ears or anything but the aching, sickening 
expectation of the moment when the orchestra would 
strike up the familiar air and the curtain would rise 
on the rustic scene, and she would come on with 
that little, startled, shy look that all the recalls and 
applause and the bouquets thrown could not banish 
— mercifully could not banish from the sweet, flower- 
like face. 

You would hardly have supposed that it was a 
duet, to judge from Tom Bannister's feelings, and 
that there was another girl standing at Susie's side 
who, to the casual observer, looked every bit as 
young and innocent and sweet as Susie, and who 
sang as prettily. Nor would you have realized that 
there were hundreds of other listeners besides the 
dark-faced, close-shaven young fellow who always 
sat in the same position, and who, when the Sisters 
Primrose began to sing, leaned forward with his 
hands on his knees and his lips a little parted and 
his eyes fixed, and, directly the last note of the 
song was sung and the applause had died away, 
got up and made his way out, with very little con- 
sideration for the feelings of his neighbors, amongst 
whom his broad shoulders cleared the way with more 
speed than politeness. 

" My good sir ! " expostulated one of these elbowed 
or trodden-on neighbors, ''can't you mind where 
you're going?" 

But that was just what Tom Bannister could not 
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do, nor many another young fellow in the intoxica- 
tion of first love. 

Did Susie Primrose really sing her song straight 
across the hall into Tom Bannister's heart, as he 
felt she did ? I think there was a sort of fascination 
in his rapt gaze; though I am afraid there were 
half a dozen other admiring youths, each of whom 
flattered himself that a look or a blush or a little 
shy courtesy was meant specially for him. But Tom 
was a little bit noticeable from his height and his 
good looks and a certain manly air of being some- 
body, which country gentlemen, who dwell among 
their own people, acquire. 

Certain it is that Susie Primrose realized him defi- 
nitely the second time he was there. He always 
maintained that the electric spark of love had flashed 
from his eyes to hers that very first evening, though 
perhaps she had not been conscious of it. But after 
that second time she tried to draw May's (her real 
name was Mary Anne) attention to this one among the 
audience, and Polly laughed and said it was like look- 
ing for a needle in a bottle of hay — which, perhaps, 
proved that Tom's theory of the electric spark was 
right, for it had clearly not reached May Primrose, 

And after that Susie looked out for him, and felt a 
little touch of disappointment when he was not there ; 
and, when several days elapsed without seeing him, 
began to wonder if he were ever coming again, not 
knowing what his presence at the Caledon cost in 
the matter of ingenious excuses to account for his 
frequent visits to London. 
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But it was not likely that Tom Bannister would long 
remain satisfied with such a very distant exchange of 
glances ; and yet for some time there seemed no way 
of approaching nearer, for inquiries at the stage-door 
were entirely unavailing, and the surly, cross-grained 
porter declined to give any information whatever 
about any of the artistes^ and was not to be softened 
or conciliated by Tom's half-crowns. 

As to waiting about at the stage entrance for the 
departure of the two girls, or tossing a note into the 
brougham that was in waiting for them every night at 
eleven, he was sickened of this by seeing others at- 
tempting the same devices, which struck him as 
caddish and despicable and deserving of a good 
kicking ; and he was heartily of opinion that it served 
the offender jolly well right when a dainty little envel- 
ope with, he fancied, a coronet on it, that had been 
deftly dropped into the carriage by an ineffable crea- 
ture in evening dress, was tossed out into the mud 
as the brougham drove off. 

After this Tom could not consistently resort to 
these same despicable artifices, and as he could not 
bring himself to confide in any one, things seemed to 
have come to a dead-lock ; and if it had not been for 
an accident, that first love of Tom's might have gone 
no further and this story never been written, or writ- 
ten very differently. 

The accident was a very ordinary commonplace 
one, and many another young man would have gone 
on his way and thought an altercation between a cab- 
driver and his fare no concern of his, especially when 
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the fare was an old woman of unattractive appear- 
ance, and apparently well able to hold her own in the 
discussion. However, there was a spice of chivalry 
in Tom Bannister — a feeling which is becoming 
rarer every year, so that perhaps in the not fer distant 
future it may be necessary to put a note when authors 
have occasion to use the word, to explain the mean- 
ing of this medieval absurdity, now obsolete. It is 
evident to the meanest capacity that chivalry is not 
consistent with bicycles and rational dress. How- 
ever, the time of which I write was before the mighty 
revolution (a natural result, by the way, to be ex- 
pected from a wheel) produced by bicycles, and the 
feeble forerunners of the great movement and their 
riders were slightingly spoken of at Oxford as "cads 
on castors. " 

Anyhow, Tom had enough chivalry to stop and 
inquire if he could be of any assistance, and his 
offer being gratefully accepted, he made short work 
of the cabman, and parted from this distressed dam- 
sel with gray hair and rather a red nose — whose 
knight he had been — with a smile and a lift of the 
hat, and a disclaimer of the thanks she gave him, and 
he thought no more of it. But the old lady did; 
and as she was the guardian of the two pretty little 
singers, that small act of courtesy on Tom's part 
brought a reward he did not in the least anticipate. 

And here again another accident favored him, for 
it was only a few days after this, and the very next 
time he came to London, that he met the old lady 
again, who recognized him at once with radiant 
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smiles ; and as their way lay together, he walked by 
her side till they reached the Caledon, where, to his 
surprise, she disappeared through that inaccessible 
stage-door as an habitude of the place. 

And while he lingered, pondering on this curious 
coincidence, she came out again, accompanied by the 
two girls, who had been attending a rehearsal, and 
with a wonderful and unaccountable relaxation of 
her usual Cerberus-like treatment of the wolves sur- 
rounding these two innocent lambs committed to 
her care, introduced Tom to her charges. 

Well, this was how Tom and Susie met, and after 
that all went easily and happily, and Tom lived in 
paradise — a fooPs paradise, no doubt; but if folly 
can turn this matter-of-fact, every-day life into such 
an exquisite, intoxicating dream, then, for pity's sake, 
let us all become fools as quickly as we can. 

And the glamour Tom's love cast over Susie put 
entirely out of sight any want of education, any slight 
lack of refinement, any failure to understand and sym- 
pathize with some of his innate feelings and prejudices. 
But such honest, passionate love as Tom's, honestly 
and passionately returned as it was by Susie, has 
power to supply as well as to conceal defects in the 
loved one; and in her constant intercourse with 
Tom, little Susie Primrose was gaining education, 
refinement, power to understand — altogether growing 
nearer to the ideal he had in his heart when he looked 
at her photograph and said, " Yes, that is Susie." 

It did not occur to his mind that there could be 
any objection to his marrying her. In paradise there 

3 
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were no heavy thunddr-clouds and drenching storms 
of ram to be dreaded and provided against, but a 
mist came up and watered the ground. So the 
dwellers in love's paradise take small heed of threat- 
ening signs and weather forecasts, and go on in bliss- 
ful unconsciousness till the storm bursts above their 
heads and they are obliged to realize that their gar- 
den is not planted eastward in Eden, but is in the 
very midst of matter-of-fact, ordinary life, with all its 
briers and thorns — where bread is only to be eaten 
in the sweat of their brows, where ways and means 
have to be thought of, and parents and guardians 
have a word to say on such matters. 

The squire's letter was the first revelation to Tom 
that there was any opposition to be expected, and 
the squire's visit made it plain that the opposition 
was to be of a serious nature. But Tom did not 
even then realize that he was cutting himself off 
entirely from his father and the old home, and from 
what by the side of such a loss was comparatively 
insignificant, his inheritance. 

The old man would come round. Things would 
come right. And he pictured to himself taking little 
Susie home, and seeing her win her way to all their 
hearts, as she could not fail to do when once they 
had seen her. 

It never occurred to him that the coming round 
might be on his side, or thought for a moment of 
being deterred by what his action would cost him, 
or of letting Susie have any suspicion of the conse- 
quences that would ensue from their marriage. 
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So the letter of the family solicitor, written at the 
squire's request, putting the business in plain legal 
terms, setting forth the details of the inheritance that 
would come to him on his father's death if no altera- 
tion were made in the squire's present disposition of 
his property — which, however, a few words might 
entirely revoke — produced no effect whatever on 
Tom, or, if anything, made him more resolved to go 
his own way. And the kindly words of advice with 
which the letter closed, as from an old friend who 
had known Tom from childhood, were equally thrown 
away, though he wrote to thank the lawyer very 
warmly. 

The letter informed him that there was a sum of 
money, to the interest of which, one hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, he was entitled under an uncle's 
will, and that this amount would be paid every year 
into a London bank for his use. 

To Susie, one hundred and fifty pounds a year 
would have seemed untold riches ; and though Tom 
knew better, he had the undefined feeling of one 
who has never had to pay his own bills, that one 
hundred and fifty pounds would go a good way for 
two people, who, like him and Susie, had simple 
tastes, and did not care for any society except each 
other's. At any rate it would be ample for the honey- 
moon ; and after that, a voice, peremptorily silenced 
but insistent, whispered in his ear, the reconciliation 
would come, when, having got his own way, he would 
be ready to eat humble-pie to any amount, and make 
it up in every way to the good old pater. 
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He would have denied indignantly any reckoning 
of this sort, and would have demonstrated how easy 
it would be to supplement his income by literature, 
having written two or three clever little sketches 
of undergraduate life, which had been accepted by a 
magazine to the great pride and gratification of cer- 
tain folks at Donnington. 

But the honeymoon passed away, and I am bound 
to confess that in the little Breton villages where 
they passed that exquisitely sweet, idyllic summer, 
they lived wonderfully economically. But the sum- 
mer had passed, and there was winter to be faced on 
a very small balance at the bank. And the pretty 
Breton villages did not look so attractive under 
heavy rain and creeping mist, with muddy roads 
along which the searching wind whirled the leaves 
from the gaunt rows of poplars that every day grew 
more bare and wintry. 

Susie was out of health and out of spirits, and no 
longer laughed at little contre-temps or made the 
best of everything or treated life as a merry picnic, 
all the happier for not being quite conventional and 
cut and dried. 

And Tom was very tender over her, and patient 
with small caprices and childish fretfulness ; for they 
were looking forward to a young life that would, if 
possible, draw them closer together, of whose coming 
they talked in low voices in the twilight with their 
cheeks pressed close together. 

And then they went back to London, and Tom 
found it was a very different thing getting literary 
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employment to supply direful necessities of bread 
and butter^ and getting it for the light amusement 
of opulent leisure. 

Editors treated this shabby, eager-eyed young 
fellow, who was so anxious to conciliate and modest 
in his estimate of suitable remuneration, very differ- 
ently to the easy-going, nonchalant undergraduate, 
with his innocent swagger and good opinion of him- 
self, and take-it-or-leave-it way of presenting his con- 
tributions. But after a good many disappointments, 
and pocketing more snubs than young Tom Bannister 
at St Faith's would have thought himself capable of 
stowing away so quietly, he got some literary work 
not of a particularly congenial kind, but still regular 
and fairly well paid. 

And in the spring, Boy came, and from the very 
first was such an alleviation as to make up for 
much that otherwise might have been well-nigh 
intolerable. 

Tom was almost tempted in those first proud 
hours of fatherhood, when Boy was a little dusky- 
looking object with a wise, old face, wrapped up in 
flannel, to write straight off to Donnington, so abso- 
lutely necessary did it seem that his mother should 
come and see her grandson, and indorse Tom's un- 
prejudiced opinion that there never had been such 
a wonderful baby before. 

I wish he had followed that first impulse, for the 
grandmotherly eyes that read the announcement in 
the papers overflowed at the sight, and the motherly 
heart yearned with such a longipg for her boy — who 
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not so very long ago had been a baby himself in her 
arms — that a letter from Tom would have fetched 
her right away to Corsham Street, whatever any one 
might have said to the contrary ; and the old squire 
might not have been altogether displeased at being 
for once thwarted and set at defiance by his usually 
mild and gently acquiescent spouse. 

But a newspaper advertisement has not the same 
constraining power as merely a couple of lines of 
even such a scrawl as Tom Bannister's, so only a few 
drops on the first column of the 2Ymes and a sore 
heart were the results. 
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CHAPTER IV 

A MEETING 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min' ? — Burns. 

AFTER this long retrospect I must ask the reader 
to follow Susie Bannister out into the foggy 
streets, where, however, the fog had lifted a little and 
hung sullenly overhead, ready at a moment's notice 
to drop again and produce all the hopeless confusion 
and danger and perplexity that only a fog can. 

A sort of greasy dampness pervaded everything, 
and loose pieces of soot floated about in the air, 
making apparently of malice prepense, for people's 
faces as favorable resting-places. The shop win- 
dows were steamy and thick, which somewhat 
obscured the view; but Susie was not to be dis- 
couraged, for after a whole day spent in gazing out 
on the deadly monotony of Corsham Street, even 
intermittent glimpses of costumes and hats, jewelry 
and photographs are enchanting. 

Oxford Street was thronged with traffic (both in 
the roadway and on the pavement), mostly pouring 
westward, as the afternoon was advanced by this time, 
and the city was beginning to pour itself out into the 
suburbs. I am afraid there are but few of us who 
view this stream out of the city in all directions — 
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of men old and young — with that simple feeling of 
gratitude expressed by an old woman in the East End 
who witnessed the arrival of a morning train at Lon- 
don Bridge^ and who was affected almost to tears by 
the goodness of God Almighty " who had penrided 
sitiwations for all these genelmen. " 

The omnibus drivers and conductors were unusu- 
ally full of chaffy having no doubt to keep their wits 
on the alert in a fog, and the hansom drivers were 
not far behind them in ready repartee ; and even the 
old growlers jogging along could give in gruff reply as 
good as they took. 

Susie, as she stood looking in at the shop win- 
dowSj was amused by the snatches of chaff that met 
her ears. After the quiet of the room in Corsham 
Street, with Tom's pen scratch, scratching on the 
paper, it was refreshing to hear some voices ; and if 
these were a bit rough, they were for the most part 
jolly and good-natured. 

The shops, too, were beginning to have the Christ- 
mas brightness. Though it was very doubtful whether 
Tom would be able to afford her a Christmas present, 
it was an amusement to Susie to think what she 
would choose if he could; and she was mother 
enough, too, to spend a considerable time before 
a toyshop selecting presents for Boy. 

It was while she was seriously weighing the advan- 
tages of a drum resplendent in scarlet and gold, and 
a big dappled gray horse with flowing mane and tail 
and distended nostrils, that some one passing looked 
curiously — and no wonder I — at this girl absorbed 
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in a toyshop window on such a foggy evening, when 
no one who could help it would choose to be out of 
doors. 

Then followed an exclamation of surprise. The 
passer-by stopped in her purposeful walk, and swung 
round and caught Susie by the arm. 

" Well, to be sure I " she said, " if it is n't Susie ! " 

To which Susie replied, " Why, Polly ! whoever 
would have thought of seeing you?" 

The two girls — not sisters, as I have already ex- 
* plained, but cousins — had been considered wonder- 
fully aUke, though Tom had never thought them so. 
Indeed, some of their admirers at the Caledon used 
to maintain that they could not tell them apart. But 
now, as they stood looking at one another in the 
light of the toyshop window, I do not think any one 
would have observed even a resemblance between 
them ; they had both of them altered since the time 
that they had stood side by side on the Caledon 
stage by the rustic gate, with the village scene be- 
hindy and sung the simple little song that the world 
of London had long since forgotten. 

Polly (or May, as the bills called her) had cer- 
tainly, in Susie's eyes, much improved. She was very 
well dressed to begin with, and that went a long way 
with Susie, as it does with most women — and, for 
the matter of that, with men too. Her well-cut jacket 
was handsomely trimmed with fur, and her pretty 
little jaunty hat showed her hair done in the latest 
style ; and the hands she drew out of her sable muff 
to seize Susie's arm were well gloved. Her eyes 
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were a little bit touched up. Susie had been long 
enough at the music-hall to notice when this was the 
case ; but it was very judiciously done. Polly's eyes 
had always been one of her weak points, where Susie 
had the advantage and happily did not require any 
such little artifices to add to her natural charms; 
Tom had a great objection to anything of the sort, 
and would not tolerate the most distant approach 
to them. 

Tom's opinion had so decidedly predominated 
Susie's — if Susie ever had anything worthy to be 
called opinions of her own — that now as she scanned 
her old friend and noted the changes in her, she was 
mainly comparing her with Tom's standard, and con- 
sidering what he would think of her. Beyond that 
very becoming touch under the eyelashes, Susie 
thought he would have approved of her. 

On the other hand, Polly did not think Susie by 
any means improved, and was looking her over with 
a kindly but very disparaging eye, noticing the shab- 
biness of her dress, and the want of fit in her jacket, 
and a hole in one of her gloves. Susie's young face 
was a little bit pale and heavy-eyed, too, from the fog 
and the weariness of a dull day ; and the pretty hair 
was not arranged to the advantage that Polly's less 
naturally ornamental locks displayed. 

" Why, you dear little soul ! " she went on, with 
an affectionate cordiality that warmed Susie's heart 
even while she felt that Tom would have thought 
the voice too loud, and would not have liked the 
way several passers-by stared round at them in con- 
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sequence, and the coolness with which Polly received 
their curious glances. "This is luck to meet you 
like this I I *ve thought of you times out of mind, 
and wondered what had become of you ; but I Ve 
always looked out for you in a carriage and pair 
at least, and never dreamed of meeting you just 
tramping the pavement like poor me. And all in 
the fog, too ! and • quite by yourself ! Well, to be 
sure I wonders will never cease I But come right 
away and let *s have a cup of tea and a good crack. 
There 's an ABC shop just along farther, and if you 
don't mind standing swallowing all the fog, I do," 
Polly ended with a little cough, drawing her fur 
more snugly roimd her throat. " It *s all very well 
for girls who have husbands to work for them, but 
I tell you I 'm like little Tom Tucker who sang for his 
supper ; and fog always makes me terribly croaky." 

** I 'm afraid I 've come out without my purse," 
Susie stammered, feeling in the pocket of her dress 
for the purse which she knew quite well she had 
left at home, and which she also remembered had 
nothing in it. 

" Oh, I '11 stand treat," Polly said. *' Come along ! " 
And soon the two girls were sitting at a little 
table with cups of steaming coffee in front of them, 
and a plate of crumpets — very comforting and warm- 
ing to Susie's pinched little body, though she tried 
her best to conceal the satisfaction they caused her, 
for fear Polly should suspect what a very unusual 
thing even such very simple indulgences had become 
in these days. 
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All the same, Polly saw well enough through Susie's 
little artifices, and the indifference about taking the 
last buttery morsel, and faint deprecation of another 
relay of crumpets being ordered, and polite consent 
to a second cup of coflfee just to keep Polly company 
if she wanted another. 

She was thinking all the time that if this was what 
marrying a gentleman meant, she herself was well out 
of it ; though she had often envied Susie when life 
was stormy, and stage managers difficult and audi- 
ences unappreciative. She had been rattling on, tell- 
ing of her life since that day, four years ago, when 
they had parted at the door of the little dull church 
in Marylebone, and Susie had driven away in a han- 
som with her good-looking, bright-faced boy of a 
husband. Polly had looked after them with misty 
eyes, feeling she was left in the lurch and that it 
was hard lines that Susie should have all the good 
things of this world, and be a lady, and never have to 
bother about anything ; while she was left behind to 
get on as best she could, exposed to the ill-temper of 
the manager at the Caledon, who was naturally very 
wroth at the interference with one of his most telling 
turns, and who was disposed to visit on poor, inno- 
cent Polly his indignation at Susie's desertion. 

" I did have a bad time of it, Susie ! " Polly said, 
recalling those days. " I *d half a mind to go back 
to Crowlink, and take to the washing again. I really 
did ! and I think I should if it had not been for 
Mrs. Brown. She was a good old soul, and before 
she died — Why, did n't you know she was gone. 
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poor old dear? Yes, to be sure! She was ailing, 
you remember, before you went ; and she got a cold 
that spring, and never seemed to get the better of it. 
She often talked of you, Susie, and before she died 
she said to me, * Polly,* she said — I 'd been nursing 
her, you know, and done all I knew for her — ' Polly, 
you *ve been a good girl to me, and God will reward 
you ; and give Susie my love, and tell her I Ve 
thought a deal of her.' " 

There were tears in the eyes that were so cleverly 
touched up, though the next minute the drops were 
winked away and an admiring glance acknowledged 
from a man at the next table. 

'*But I got an engagement for the Druiy Lane 
Pantomime, and made quite a success. I dare say 
you saw in the papers about my little Bopeep ? And 
then the old Caledon wanted to get me on again ; 
but I knew a trick worth two of that, and I got an 
engagement in the provinces in burlesque, and did n't 
do badly; and was in the pantomime again next 
year, and since then I 've had a regular engagement 
at the Memnon. Just now there 's a talk of a touring 
company going to America some time after Christ- 
mas, and they want me to go. I 've two minds about 
it, for I 've not been over and above well ; and I 
don't believe London suits me. You recollect my 
chest was always a bit creaky ; and I get such shock- 
ing colds ; and there 's no keeping out of draughts 
behind the scenes. It might do me no end of good ; 
and yet I don't much like going all that way without 
some one I know. Oh ! the rest of the company 's 
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well enough, but they 're not like one's own belong- 
ings. Now, if you were going, Susie, I 'd go like a 
shot. Dear, what fun we *d have ! I should n't mind 
where I went if you were going too ; it was a pity you 
gave it up, for you were always a lot better at it than 
me. Old Bristow at the Caledon was mad at losing 
you, I can tell you ! Your voice was better than mine, 
and some people thought you were the prettiest ; but 
that was just a matter of taste, so you needn't be 
conceited — and perhaps the difference is the other 
way now. But, dear me ! why ever don't you do 
your hair differently? No one would think you had 
such a heap of it. I declare my fingers are regularly 
itching to get at your head ! I 'd turn you out so 
stylish you would n't know yourself ! And wherever 
did you get that jacket ? There 's no more fit in it 
than a sack; it wants taking up on the shoulder, 
and — But, bless my heart ! here have I been 
running on, and you 've hardly told me a word of 
what you've been about. Where are you living?" 

And then Susie had to confess to Corsham Street, 
writhing inwardly at the " Oh — h — hi" with which 
Polly received the information, as if she were settling 
down audibly from her exalted ideas of Susie's pros- 
perity to a very greatly reduced estimation. 

"Well, I was beginning to think that jacket did 
not look much like a carriage and pair, though I 
will say you see uncommonly badly dressed women 
in all sort of smart turn-outs, with coachman and 
footman and all the rest of it. . But you don't 
mean to say that Mr. Bannister was a swindle. 
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and not nearly such a big swell as he made himself 
out?" 

But in spite of the emollient eflfects of crumpets 
and hot coffee, and the pleasure of meeting an old 
friend, Susie blazed up at this, and was putting on 
her shabby gloves and preparing to go off into the 
fog in high dudgeon, if Polly had not pulled her 
back and told her not to be such a ridiculous Httle 
goose, as, of course, she meant nothing against that 
precious husband of. hers ; and how was she to know 
anything about him unless Susie would tell her? 
And she must look alive, too, for she (Polly) must 
be ofif at six, and it was a quarter to, now. 

"Well, you see," Susie said, only partially molli- 
fied, and speaking a little stifHy and in a dignified 
manner that tickled Polly vastly as coming from 
little Susie, " Well, you see, my husband is not on 
terms with his family." 

"I knew they didn't like the marriage. But 
haven't they come round all this time?" 

Susie shook her head. " You see, they are a very 
high family, and awfully proud and all that; and 
Tom *s just the same, and he won't hold out a little 
finger till they make some sort of opening first." 

"Won't he now?" said Polly, entirely unable to 
understand such a feeling, and especially when it 
interfered with bread and butter. "But I suppose 
they are safe to come round some day, though I 
must say they seem a precious long time about it?" 

" Oh, yes, I suppose so," Susie said. " If they 
won't for our sake, they're bound to for Boy's." 
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"Boy? Is that a baby? Why, you don't mean 
to say — you dear, blessed little soul, you ridiculous 
baby yourself! — that you've a real live baby of 
your own?" 

The voice was loud enough to attract the notice 
of several people at the neighboring tables, and of 
one or more of the waitresses threading their way 
among them; but I think Tom could hardly have 
failed to appreciate the honest, affectionate sincerity 
of Polly's delight at this first mention of Susie's 
baby. 

"Why, he's hardly to be called a baby now," 
Susie said, with the maternal pride brightening in 
her eyes and glowing in her cheeks. " He 's getting 
quite a big boy; he'll be three next March. And 
he is a bonny boy ; and such a curly head ! I often 
used to think of you, Polly, and how you'd have 
loved to have the kissing of him. When he was 
small and I was giving him his bath, I should just 
like you to have seen him. He was a perfect 
picture ! You 'd have half eaten him up, that you 
would ! — with his straight back and his lovely, 
dimpled, round limbs as firm and mottled " — And 
so on, with details which we can spare the reader, 
but to which Polly listened open-mouthed, and 
beamed out of her touched-up eyes with the sin- 
cerest interest. 

" Why, I declare it 's six ! I must fly. I have n't 
said half or a quarter I want to — but I shall come 
to Corsham Street. What number is it? I must 
come and see that precious baby of yours before I 'm 
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many days older. Does his father care for him at 
aU?" 

**Care for him? He just worships him! I'm 
almost jealous, I can tell you, of the fuss he makes 
over him." 

And meanwhile Polly was paying for their tea out 
of a purse that looked to Susie pleasantly plump and 
well furnished, and then the two girls parted — Polly 
hailing a hansom and disappearing in the fog, wav- 
ing her hand and nodding till she was out of sight, 
and Susie making her way as best she could towards 
Corsham Street. 
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CHAPTER V 
boy's adventure 

He 's all my exercise, my mirth, my matter; 
Now my sworn friend, and then my enemy; 
My parasite, my soldier, statesman, all. — Shakespeare. 

MEANWHILE Tom had finished off that Lon- 
don letter, not altogether to his own satisfac- 
tion ; but dissatisfaction is, I am told, generally the 
case in the soul of an artist on the completion of a 
work. But, anyhow, it was done, and Tom pushed 
back his chair and gave himself a mighty stretch that 
seriously threatened the globes of the gas chandelier. 
But there was no time to be lost if the parcel was to 
go by the country post, so he kicked off his slippers 
into the comer of the room and began burrowing 
under the sofa for his boots, and was half-way into 
them, and anathematizing boot-laces — which always 
snap if you happen to be in a special hurry — when 
sounds of stirring and a little whimpering from the 
other side of the table reminded him of Boy's pres- 
ence, and of his own responsibility in regard to him 
in his mother's absence. 

" Hullo there ! " he said. " AU right ! Daddy 's 
coming in a brace of shakes." 

'* He '11 be all right while I just step round to the 
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post. I sha'n't.be two minutes; and he's only half 
awake yet." 

But Boy was waking with a decidedly tea-time 
feeling, which does not tend to placidity but induces 
a lonesome, desolate feeling in the stoutest baby 
breast ; and though Tom hardened his heart and got 
well out into the passage and had his hand on the 
latch, he could not bring himself to ignore a bitter 
little cry that followed him out, and was fain to come 
back to reassure a very Peter-grievous little person 
stretching out fat arms to be taken up — which fat 
arms were likewise irresistible, even though the 
aggressively ticking American clock on the mantel- 
piece beat into his brain that post-time was very near 
at hand. 

Tom made a hasty step towards the head of the 
kitchen stairs ; but Boy had learned by experience 
that though he was lord of all he surveyed upstairs he 
occupied a very subordinate position down in the 
kitchen, where another potentate reigned supreme, 
and he began at once to protest against being con- 
signed to Mrs. Martin's care — a repugnance with 
which his father sympathized so heartily that he 
weakly allowed himself to be dissuaded by the cling- 
ing of fat arms round his neck and drumming of 
small heels against his side and the rubbing of a 
coaxing cheek against his. 

"But what on earth am I to do with you. Boy? " 
said this perplexed young father, with the prospects 
of the family bread and butter growing more shady 
with every tick of the American clock. " Well, bother 
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it all I I shall have to take you along with me. Oh^ 
I say, here *s a pretty business ! " Tom went on, 
grumbling half to himself, half to Boy, as he rum- 
maged in drawers and boxes for a certain little warm 
coat which was nowhere to be found. "Taking a 
brat like you out into the fog ! I wonder what sensi- 
ble mothers and nurses would say to such a thing? 
Oh, it 's all very well to laugh 1 " For Boy, having 
got what he wanted, and sitting in the middle of the 
bed awaiting this new and exciting toilet, was rip- 
pling over with delighted little chucklings of amuse- 
ment at seeing his father frantically opening and 
shutting drawers and making a haycock of their con- 
tents, a performance which Boy evidently regarded 
as done solely for his entertainment. 

When Boy's toilet was finally completed for what 
he himself would have described as "going tat-ta," 
the result was as follows — knitted woollen gaiters 
put on upside down ; only one shoe — the other was, 
I think, in the waste-paper basket in the next room ; 
a jacket of Susie's, which effectually covered up a very 
grubby pinafore, and the sleeves of which were of 
such ample length as to save any necessity for gloves 
— the large hiatus at the neck was obviated by 
the woollen antimacassar ofif the end of the horse- 
hair sofa, an object which Tom had often before 
anathematized for its ugliness and futility, but which 
now answered a very practical purpose; and the 
whole was crowned by an old cloth cap of Tom's 
pulled down well over the ears. 

WeU, anyhow. Boy was clothed very much to his 
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own satisfaction^ and just in time at a smart run to 
reach the post-office by six ; and off they went out 
into the fog and along the sticky pavement, with 
Boy's arm tight round his father's neck, and his soft, 
warm breath tickUng that father's ear. 

It was not till after the packet was safely in the 
box and Tom getting back his breath after the run 
— out of training, Tom, my boy, to get winded by 
such a short spurt ! — having set down Boy for that 
purpose on the desk where telegrams are indited, that 
Tom had time to contemplate the odd little bundle 
he had made of his son and heir, the only visible por- 
tion of whom was one bright eye and a little round 
button of a nose emerging from the dingy green and 
red antimacassar under the penthouse of Tom's cap. 

And then Tom burst out into one of his old great 
hearty laughs that were so well known at St. Faith's 
and Donnington, but that were not so frequent at 
Corsham Street, and stifled chucklings of a shriller 
description from the bundle on the telegram desk 
joined in, till the wearied, harassed young ladies 
behind the counter looked round suspiciously, darkly 
surmising that such mirth on a foggy evening must 
be due to good spirits of another sort than mere 
gayety of heart. 

But even one of these grim-faced damsels relaxed 
into something akin to a smile when Boy's face 
emerged from the antimacassar radiant and beam- 
ing, and tumbled curls were revealed by the cap 
dropping off. 

Well, after all, there are compensations for a Bo- 
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hemiaii life ! If Tom had been living at Donnington, 
Boy would have spent half his time shut away in 
nurseries with a regiment of valuable and dictatorial 
nurses to keep his unworthy parent at arm's length ; 
if the sun of prosperity had always shone on Tom, 
he might never have known the pleasant sensation 
of a child's arm clinging round his neck in that 
entire trust and familiarity. What do young fathers 
of the upper classes know of their baby children? 
Why, nothing at all. " And a good thing, too ! " 
Tom himself would have added, in old days, when 
babies were just " queer little beggars," only tolerated 
for the sake of some pretty young mother anxious to 
display her offspring. The mothers have a better 
chance of enjoying the babies, but even they are too 
often nurse-ridden, and merely visitors on sufferance 
in their own nurseries. 

I wonder what Tom's former friends at St. Faith's 
would have said if they could have seen him that 
evening — he who used to be the most dapper and 
well turned out of the lot, and was now shabby 
and unshaven, and with his collar a thing to shudder 
at from the close contact of the clinging arm ? But 
if all of them had been there to see and wonder, or 
pity or deride, I think Tom would still have laughed 
that jolly big laugh of amusement and stretched out 
his arms to Boy with the same " Come on, old scare- 
crow; we must be off!" and have defied their 
criticism and returned their pity with interest, and 
laughed at their dreaiy conventionality and the dull 
routine of society life. 
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Now it would have been better for all concerned 
if Tom had taken Boy straight away home, as he 
quite intended to do. Not so much on account of 
the fog, though the fatigued young lady at the post- 
office who had been betrayed into a smile volun- 
teered a remark that it was not weather to bring a 
child out in — which was too self-evident a fact 
to be worth answering. So do not let the reader 
forebode for a moment evil to Boy ensuing — bron- 
chitis, or what Mrs. Martin called " pomonia." Boy 
had that aggravating peculiarity of never giving any 
one the opportunity of sa)ring " I told you so ! " as 
he had proved already that afternoon by virtuous 
behavior when the opposite had been prophesied. 
His digestion had proved itself worthy of an ostrich 
under highly injudicious feeding ; and now the fog 
seemed only to make him rosier, and more bright 
eyed and gurgling with laughter. So it was not on 
that account that I regret Tom's deviation from the 
direct way home into that confectioner's, past which 
the path of duty led him j nor was it on account of 
Boy's digestion, which, as I have said, was impecca- 
ble; nor the squandering of pence on jam-tarts, 
though Tom could ill afford such extravagance ; nor 
was it, except indirectly, on account of smears of jam 
and barley-sugar on that jacket of Susie's which 
provided such an all-encompassing surtout for Boy, 
though it was her best, and reserved for high days 
and holidays — but it was that, owing to this trifling 
delay, Susie reached Corsham Street first. 
She found the fire out, and the room — well, in 
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the state a room would be where a man has been 
writing all day, and gone out in a hurry; and the 
bedroom was in a still more desperate condition, with 
drawers half out and boxes open and a candle left 
guttering in the draught from the window, forming 
fantastic stalagmites on the candlestick. 

It is not often that one can mark the very first 
pin-prick of the little rift within the lute; but I 
think in this case it may be pretty accurately traced 
to that last curly, yellow stick of barley-sugar grasped 
in Boy's hand, and imparting its stickiness liberally to 
the aforesaid jacket and his father's coat sleeve. 

Susie had come home through the foggy streets 
pleased and elated by her meeting with Polly, and 
anxious to tell Tom all about it, and a little bit com-N 
punctious at having enjoyed her coffee and crumpets 
so thoroughly without Tom or Boy sharing in the 
feast ; and Polly's delight and interest in the idea of 
Susie's baby had taken away the sting of her friend's 
superior dress and lordly disregard of expense in the 
matter of payments. With Susie, too, the possession 
of Boy set her on a pedestal that overtopped all the 
prosperity of other people. 

" I '11 make them some toast for tea," Susie said to 
herself as she turned the comer into Corsham Street. 
** Poor old Tom ! I was a bit cross to him this 
afternoon ; but we '11 have a pleasant, warm evening, 
and I '11 tell him all about Polly." 

And then to find the room like that ! Toast in- 
deed ! Tom knew how disagreeable Mrs. Martin 
was when the fire went out, and Mary Jane had to 
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bring up sticks and light it again. There was always 
a feeling on the subject of coals with Mrs. Martin, and 
a tendency to sniff and take offence at any demur 
about the number of scuttles consumed during the 
week, which were reckoned up in decidedly round 
numbers in the weekly bill; and she always set it 
down to mean economy, and an intent to defraud 
in the matter of fire-wood^ when the fire was allowed 
to go out. 

Polly, most likely, had a roaring fire ready for her 
whenever she came in cold and tired — though she 
could never be cold with those lovely furs, or tired 
when she could take a hansom whenever she 
pleased. 

And thinking of Polly's furs reminded her of the 
way her friend's jacket was braided, a way which, she 
thought, might be introduced with advantage into 
the trimming of her best jacket. And this led to the 
exasperating discovery that the said jacket was gone, 
and that Boy's thick coat had fallen right on the top of 
her Sunday hat, to the serious damage of its feathers. 

I really think that Susie had some excuse for the 
irritation of her feelings. 

And just then Tom and Boy came in. 

Reader, do you know what it is to sit up for peo- 
ple who have gone to a ball or the theatre? Just 
when you are sleepy and cross, with that feeling of 
injured virtue which is inseparable from sitting at 
home awaiting the return of gay revellers — though 
you would not really have changed places with them 
for worlds, and are perfectly comfortable with your 
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book and your pipe (if you are of the masculine 
gender), and are not actually being kept up beyond 
your ordinary bed -time — just then the party returns, 
cheerful and lively and full of jokes of which you 
know nothing, and interrupting their perfunctory 
description to you of who was there and what they 
had seen by comparing notes among themselves on 
what had happened, and by allusions which appear to 
you very pointless but provoke exquisite amusement 
in them. 

Well, such was a little bit the effect of Tom and 
Boy's return — allowing for Boy not being yet very 
articulate, and having to make a few words do duty 
to express many ideas ; and it was the mor6 annoy- 
ing, as Susie expected to be the one returning to 
recount her adventures and cheer up the dulness of 
those at home. 

Dulness? Not a bit of it! Boy was wild with 
delight and excitement, and had so much to say 
that even if by this time she had been inclined to 
describe her doings, she could hardly have edged in 
a word, so continuous were the repetition of every 
incident of that tremendous adventure, by the side 
of which those of Sindbad the Sailor or Jack the 
Giantkiller failed to stir the blood ! 

That evening, and for days afterwards, Boy was 
never tired of fighting his battles over again — mak- 
ing up packets out of the waste-paper basket that 
required immediate posting, dressing his small per- 
son up in whatever garments came to hand (never 
forgetting the antimacassar), and then racing round 
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the room as fast as short legs could go, and ending 
in a burst of laughter at the armchair. 

They had been stamping the letters at the post- 
office when he was there, and imitating this pro- 
ceeding with a paper-weight afforded Boy continual 
amusement, though the process was rather irritating 
after ten minutes or so to others in the room. 

The second scene in the drama, when the curtain 
rose on the fairyland of a confectioner's shop, had to 
be enacted under supervision, as exuberant imagina- 
tion would sometimes lead to the actual consumption 
of penholders and bits of sealing-wax that were 
make-believes for tarts and barley-sugar, 

Tom was as much amused as Boy, quite in his 
old boyish spirits, and this gave another sting to 
the jealous little heart that liked to think that all the 
sunshine came to Tom through her ; though she did 
not take much pains to keep the sky clear of clouds, 
as had been demonstrated that afternoon. 

Tom was too busy at first lighting the fire, much 
hindered by officious help from Boy, to notice that 
Susie was a little bit glum, and, when he did, he 
set it down to the damage to the best jacket, which 
he sincerely deplored. He did not guess that the 
dissatisfaction with which she viewed that hitherto 
cherished garment was not so much the stickiness 
caused by Boy's visit to the confectioner's as com- 
parison with a well-cut, natty little jacket trimmed 
with fur, which Susie's admiring eyes had seen 
vanish into a hansom an hour or two ago. 

So Susie said nothing to Tom of her meeting with 
Polly. 
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CHAPTER VI 

A PLAN 

When the rain raineth and the goose winketh. 
Little wotteth the gosling what the goose thinketh. 

THERE had always been an odd sort of sym- 
pathy between Tom and Boy — not all on one 
side, even though Boy was such a baby. I do not 
think sympathy can be all on one side. You can 
pour out pity and kindness and — yes, I suppose — 
love on unresponsive objects; but sympathy de- 
mands some answering expression, if it is only the 
wag of a tail, or a purr. 

Boy was very fond of his mother, and she of him ; 
and they would play together like two children, and 
quarrel and make it up again. He would go to her 
when he was hurt and some one was needed to kiss 
the place and make it well, or when he was sleepy and 
wanted to be cuddled up in warm arms ; but when he 
hurt himself, and stiffened his under-lip and was a man 
and did not cry, he looked at his father, who under- 
stood and nodded back, whereas his mother would 
have thought he was not really hurt at all. So when 
he sacrificed a much idolized wooden horse with 
three legs to send down to George Augustus in the 
kitchen, who was crying, Tom patted the curly head 
approvingly, while Susie only commented on chil- 
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dren's fickleness and on how soon they got tired of 
their playthings. 

So, on the other hand, when Tom had one of his 
very rare fits of the blues — a frame of mind in which 
Susie had found by experience he was best left to 
himself, and so kept out of the way, and did her utmost 
to keep Boy, too — the child was not to be deterred, 
but made his way in his little nightshirt, and bare- 
footed to the side of the gloomy, silent figure in the 
armchair, with hands dug deep into pockets and eyes 
fixed on the dull, ashy grate ; and he climbed up the 
stiff, outstretched legs that gave no encouragement to 
the bold explorer by bending at the knee to afford a 
locus standi. 

And then before the unresponsive face, and much 
too near for the gloomy eyes to see properly, Boy 
held up a cherished possession which he had found 
of great comfort in times of affliction — a monkey on 
a pole, with a red jacket and blue trousers ; and when 
Susie, in dismay at the discovery of an empty crib, 
hurried after the fugitive, she found father and son 
entirely engrossed in rectifying some hitch in the 
simple machinery that sent the monkey head-foremost 
over the stick. That magic toy, or something else, 
appeared to have cleared away the clouds from Tom's 
face, and they had quite a cheerful evening ; and Boy 
was allowed to sit up to supper, which meant going 
fast asleep in his father's arms. 

But after that foggy evening the freemasonry be- 
tween the two seemed to have become more complete ; 
and a plan that had crossed Tom's mind akeady once 
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or twice, but had been dismissed as entirely imprac- 
ticable, began to take more definite shape. 

About four miles from Donnington was a farm 
called Birches Farm, a snug little holding rented by 
a certain John Day, whose wife had been maid to 
Mrs. Bannister twenty years ago when Tom had been 
a small boy. It was a very favorite expedition with 
Tom and his sisters to ride over to Birches Farm and 
have tea with the farmer and his wife, feeling always 
sure of a hearty welcome, and thoroughly enjoying all 
the incidents of farm life — the great, cool dairy; the 
sweet-breathed cows coming in for milking ; the troops 
of impudent, sleek little pigs, so vociferous for their 
supper ; the " wiselike " yellow balls of ducklings, and 
their agitated, fussy hen mother; the sentimental, 
peevish hen turkeys, and the pompous, aldermanic 
turkey-cock, etc. But I need not describe to the 
reader all these details as Tom used to describe 
them to Boy, who only knew most of the objects 
mentioned in picture-books. 

Tom had once spent a month at the farm when he 
was ten, and one of his sisters had scarlatina, so that 
he could not go home ; but the delights then of rat- 
ting, bird-nesting, climbing trees, and riding the farm 
horses barebacked, were pleasures rather beyond 
Boy's powers of comprehension at present, as was 
also the old farm garden, the fragrance of which 
came back to Tom's nostrils many a time in London, 
where the best to be hoped is that the air should be 
free from any smell at all. The fragrance of that 
garden was as the smell of a field that the Lord hath 
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blessed — sweet-peas and lavender, mignonette and 
honeysuckle, rosemary and stocks, and great clove- 
pinks in such profusion and luxuriance as all the art 
and culture and knowledge of botanical names on the 
part of the Donnington gardener could not attain to. 

The plan that had been indistinctly hovering in 
Tom's mind, and that took more tangible shape after 
that foggy evening, was to take Susie and Boy down 
to Birches Farm for a couple of days — binding over 
Mrs. Day and the farmer to secrecy, and not going 
anywhere likely to bring about awkward meetings. 

To take Susie and Boy? Yes, that was the original 
idea ; but afterwards the order was reversed, and he 
thought of taking Boy and Susie. It would not be, 
of course, to initiate Boy into all those summer de- 
lights of young ducks and flowers and hayfields, but 
just beyond Birches Farm was the "Horse-shoes" 
Inn, a very favorite place for the fox-hounds to 
meet; and the coverts round the farm were never 
known to be drawn blank, as Mrs. Day sometimes 
knew to her cost, such well-stocked coverts being ill 
neighbors to a poultry-yard. 

Indeed, that gorse covert which had lured Tom*s 
thoughts from his London letter was hard by Birches 
Farm, and there was more than one snug nook Tom 
wotted of where he and Boy — yes, and Susie too, if 
she had a mind to it — could stand and see the field 
go by without fear of recognition. Mrs, Day would 
be delighted to welcome them, Tom was sure. He 
had always been a prime favorite of hers from his 
earliest years, and a privileged guest at the farm ; 
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and though she had never had any children of her 
own — or, perhaps, all the more so — she would de- 
light in Boy ; and a smile, unaccountable and rather 
irritating to Susie, would come into Tom's face, pic- 
turing in his mind what a young king Boy would be 
at the farm. 

But if this scheme was ever to be carried out, the 
money must be found for it ; and it was no good 
saying anything to Susie about it till it was reasonably 
probable they could aflford to go. 

Poor little soul 1 When once she had set her heart 
on anything she was so miserably disappointed if it 
did not come off, so Tom was afraid to share bright 
anticipations with her any more than he shared anx- 
ieties — which was a pity, as, in spite of what Long- 
fellow says, it is not always well to live too exclusively 
in the living present, especially when that present is 
November and December in Corsham Street; it 
would be a sadder world than it is without the bright 
possibilities of the future and the dear memories of 
the past. And this pet scheme of Tom's led to the 
practice of more strenuous economy than usual, which 
did not tend to make that gray and monotonous pres- 
ent in Corsham Street more attractive, especially 
when contrasted with glimpses of a more affluent, 
lively, amusing life such as Polly's. The approach of 
Christmas, too, with its prevailing atmosphere of jol- 
lity and liberality, made it all the harder to find that 
even their ordinary, very moderate expenditure must 
be curtailed. 

Once she was mollified by the suspicion that Tom 
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was saving up to give her a present^ but when she 
cast out feelers — as it would have been such a pity 
if he had chosen a fur she did not like — she found 
that it was nothing of the kind, and that he had not 
even noticed her need of a collarette. 

One day when Tom came in, having been off to 
see some public function to be described in his Lon- 
don letter, he found a strong smell of scent pervading 
the room, and Boy sitting under the table in his best 
pinafore emptying a large box of chocolate with 
amazing rapidity. 

Tom had a keen sense of smell, and very strong 
likes and dislikes in such matters ; and his afternoon 
had been irritating, and he was tired, so perhaps 
there was a little excuse for his conduct. For he 
used an inelegant word in describing the scent — 
which Polly specially prided herself on as being 
fashionable and refined — and proceeded to open 
the window as far as it would go. 

Susie had slipped out of the room as soon as she 
had heard Tom's key in the latch, being anxious 
that he should not see her directly he came in ; but 
the sound of his exclamation and the opening win- 
dow brought her back hastily on to the scene, for- 
getting the change in her hairdressing which Polly's 
skilful fingers had worked, and the necessity of 
breaking the operation to Tom gently. 

"Whatever is the matter?'* she said, "opening 
the window like that? And Boy with a croupy little 
cough ! I 'm sure I put up with your pipe, morning, 
noon, and night; and I don't see why you should 

5 
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mind when for once in a way the room does not 
smell of tobacco ! " 

Tom pulled down the window with a shamefaced 
little laugh. He was ashamed of himself for his loss 
of temper, and he was ashamed of her retort. It is 
always in moments of anger that the want of good- 
breeding shows itself; there may be the most highly 
poHshed veneer outside that may pass muster as 
solid walnut in most circumstances, but once lose 
your temper and you are always liable to betray the 
pitch-pine underneath. 

" All right," he said, " only one of my fads ! A 
croupy cough — eh, Boy? It *s more like a stomach- 
ache with all those chocolates. You must have been 
a good boy for mother to give you such a lot I And 
what a smart box, too 1 " 

Boy, in a voice rather thick with chocolate, was 
anxious to impart some information about a pretty 
lady; but just then Tom*s eyes lighted on Susie's 
hair, and not having yet quite recovered from the 
little squall that had ruffled the usually placid surface 
of his temper, the hasty words of adverse criticism 
jumped to the tip of his tongue before he could stop 
them. 

"Why, my dear child, whatever have you been 
doing to yourself? — making such an object of your 
poor little head ! Has Mary Jane been experiment- 
ing upon it? Or, — " He was going to say, "Has 
a hen been scratching there?" only happily he 
stopped short at the sight of the flush of vexation 
and mortification in his young wife's pretty face. 
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Polly had been so admiring of the result of her 
own handiwork; and Susie^ taking pleased little 
peeps at the back and side views with the help of 
a hand-glass, had been very gratified to observe that 
the effect was not at all unlike the ghastly wax head 
with an abnormally long neck in the hairdresser's 
window. 

It was not a propitious introduction to what Susie 
had intended to tell him in as pleasant and attractive 
a form as possible, as she had a lurking suspicion 
that Tom might not be best pleased at this renewal 
of intercourse with her old friend. 

There had never been any stipulation on the sub- 
ject of Susie having nothing more to do with her own 
people, and Tom would have indignantly denied any 
wish to dictate to her in this matter, or to prevent 
her doing anything that duty or inclination might 
dictate. But in his heart he had often been glad 
that Susie had so few relations, and none of them 
very near akin, and that she appeared to have no 
wish to seek out any of them. Even Polly, for 
whom she really seemed to feel some affection, had 
dropped entirely out of ken after the exchange of 
one or two curiously stiff and rather laboriously 
written letters. 

Tom used sometimes to wonder, when the home- 
sickness made itself feh in his own heart, and the 
longing for the old folks at home and " the fragrance 
of the old paternal fields,** whether there was any 
feeling of the same sort aching out of sight in his 
wife's little heart; and he would draw her to him 
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with an outburst of passionate tenderness, with the 
thought of how much they had given up for their 
love of one another. But he might have spared 
himself this additional impulse of affection, for Susie 
had no thought beyond the one love that surrounded 
her — as is the way of some women, and one man in 
a thousand, and most dogs. Susie had thought but 
little of Polly during their separation, except, as she 
had truly told Polly, when she had desired an appre- 
ciative spectator of Boy's beauties. 

But all the same, Susie had been very much 
pleased at that meeting with Polly, which untoward 
circumstances had prevented her relating to Tom; 
and the visit this afternoon had really been quite 
an event, relieving the monotony of life in Corsham 
Street, or perhaps making the monotony less endur- 
able in contrast. 

The very arrival had been exciting — the dash up 
to the door of the hansom, and the noisy pull up at 
the curb, and the doors thrown back, and Polly 
jumping out and laughing at some little joke of the 
cabman at she paid the fare. A little group of chil- 
dren and perambulators collected to see the arrival, 
such being by no means common in Corsham Street. 

What a good thing Tom was out ! Polly's laugh 
and the gaping children would have annoyed him. 

Susie would have liked to have straightened her- 
self a bit, and to have put a clean pinafore on Boy ; 
but she forgot all about how she looked when Polly 
pushed aside the awestruck and gaping Mary Jane, 
and made her way in without ceremony, and after 
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a hearty kiss to Susie, simply ftew at Boy with 
the most thorough and delightful admiration that 
mother's heart had ever been gratified with. So 
the state of his pinafore did not matter either. 

Boy was a little bit serious and staring, not being 
used to such demonstrative homage or to so much 
laughter, or to any one so well dressed, and his dig- 
nity was a little injured at being spoken of and treated 
as a baby. Of course, Susie's attempts to show off 
his small accomplishments were utter failures — as 
such attempts always are with children worth their 
salt who are not little prigs. He was propitiated with 
a big box of chocolate, and retired with it under the 
table ; while the two girls drew up their chairs to the 
fire, recklessly heaped up with coals by Susie in 
honor of the occasion. 

Happily it was too early to offer tea, for Susie was 
not at all sure how Mrs. Martin would consider the 
subject of afternoon tea at unwonted hours; and 
Polly's announcement that she had run off directly 
she had swallowed her luncheon, saved the necessity 
of offering any other refreshment. 

Polly was still full of the American touring project, 
which was now definitely settled, though not alto- 
gether to her satisfaction. 

"It is really a comfort. Sue, to have some one 
to talk over things a bit with — some one outside, I 
mean, who hasn't any motive for advising this or 
that. Oh yes! You'd hardly think all the little 
mean motives that come out in the best of them. I 
dare say I 'm as bad, and it can't be helped. In our 
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profession we must push our way, and if you don't, 
you must just go imder — that's all; and I expect 
it 's the same all the world over. But I tell you what 
it is, Sue," and Polly sank her voice to a more confi- 
dential tone, though there was only Boy to hear her 
confidences, " I don't think I 'd have agreed to go if 
I 'd known Page Lewis was to be one of the com- 
pany. Oh ! you know Page Lewis ; he acts under 
the name of Carson, and he 's awfully good, I will say 
that, and he '11 be just the making of the company if 
he goes. But I can't abide him ! He 's just horrid. 
The other girls say I 'm awfully prim and old-maidish, 
and that he don't mean anything, and it 's just his 
way. And it 's a bit of a compliment, too, his taking 
any notice of a girl ; and most of them would just 
jump at him if he held up his little finger. But 
I 'm not that sort, you know. Sue — I never was ; 
though I will say," Polly said with a little toss of her 
chin, ''that many girls might have had their heads 
turned with all the attention I 've had in my time. 
But Mrs. Brown always said I was one of the steady 
sort that could be trusted. And I often think of her 
when I feel a bit larky ; she was a good old soul, and 
no mistake 1 But oh ! Susie, I do wish you were 
coming ; I 'd snap my fingers at Page Lewis and all 
the rest of them then. It 's easy enough for two girls 
to face it out and get their own way, where one alone 
has a bad time of it. And you and me together 
could just keep ourselves to ourselves; and if we 
chose to be slow and steady, why, we 'd just be slow 
and steady, and let the others say what they please. 
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When I was telling the Signer — Contarini, you know ; 
he's running the company — that I 'd met you the 
other day, he remembered you quite well, and he 
said : 'Is she likely to come back to the stage? It 
was an uncommon pity she gave it up ; she had the 
making of quite a good artiste^ And I tell you that 's 
high praise from Contarini, for he knows what's 
what." 

"What did you say?" asked Susie. 

" Well, I said I did n't know but what you might 
some day, and that I was sure you 'd pick it up again 
as easy as anything, as you always had it in you from 
a child. He was quite taken with the idea of you, 
for he began about it again, and he said you were 
the — Well, I won't tell you what he said, so you 
need n't blush like that. And that reminds me ! I 
really must do your hair ; it gives me the fidgets to 
see it put up anyhow like that when you have such a 
heap of it." 

So the girls adjourned to the next room, and Boy 
from the middle of the bed solemnly watched the 
process of hairdressing ; and it was then that he was 
adorned with his best pinafore, which had attracted 
his father's attention when he came in a few minutes 
after Polly's departure. 
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CHAPTER VII 

A LOBSTER TEA 

The small violence done 
Rankles in him, and ruffles all his heart, 
As the sharp wind that raffles all day long 
A little bitter pool about a stone 
On the bare coast. — Tennyson. 

THE success of a story very much depends on 
the way it starts ; the most amusing one falls 
flat in the telling if it is begun in a muddling, ineffec- 
tive way. And I have often — have not you, reader? 

— closed a book because the first chapter was heavy 
and dull. 

So the story of Susie's meeting with her old friend 

— which might have been quite an amusing little 
episode to describe to Tom — and her call, and the 
gossip about the touring company and the jealousies 
and heart-burnings attendant on it, which would 
certainly have entertained him, withered up into a 
few sulky words, with a note of defiance in them 
which was particularly irritating to Tom, because 
deep down in his heart he was not particularly de- 
lighted at this revival of old acquaintance, and would 
accordingly have done his very utmost to appear 
pleased and interested. 

When people take up the cudgels at the outset, 
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it is very difficult to discuss a matter amicably with 
the best intentions. And so whatever Tom said^ or 
did not say, was taken amiss. If he was silent, it 
was because he did not take the slightest interest ; 
if he asked anything, he was cross-questioning her, 
as if he could not trust his wife to do and say what 
was right. If he laughed, he was making fun of the 
poor girl, who was quite good enough for her, Susie ; 
and if he was grave, he was pulling a long face and 
making too much of Polly's nonsense. If he spoke 
of her as "Polly," he was sneering at her having 
such a common name — and it was not her fault 
that she was not Angela or Gwendolene (Tom's 
sisters, by the way, were Ann, Sophy, and Ruth, so 
could not be reckoned to have pretentious names) ; 
and when he called her Miss Wilmot it was stiff and 
horrid of him, and just done to show that he did not 
reckon Susie's relations to have anything to do with 
him. 

Altogether Tom's path was unusually thorny, and 
the culminating point was reached when Boy was 
sick in the evening. And though Tom nobly resisted 
his undoubted privilege of saying " I told you so," 
after his warnings anent the orgy of chocolates, 
Susie put the words into his mouth, with the addi- 
tion that it was all Polly's fault and he wished she 
had not come. 

And though peace was restored over Boy's imme- 
diate and entire convalescence, there was a little 
sore feeling left behind, and a slight stiffness and 
unnaturalness in talking of Polly, so that they mutu- 
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ally avoided the subject, and talked of everything 
else under the sun — or, rather, to be more accurate, 
under the fog. 

One of the subjects to which Tom resorted to fill 
up pauses in the conversation, was the plan of going 
down to Birches Farm. The idea had taken such 
hold on his imagination, and Susie's mind had 
always hitherto so faithfully reflected every whim 
or fancy, like or dislike of his own, that he con- 
fidently reckoned on her feeling, at any rate, much 
of the same delight and eager anticipation as he 
did. 

It was very unreasonable of him, for what were 
the old landmarks to her — the hedge where his 
pony made its first leap, the woods where he and 
his sister went nutting, the brook where he caught 
his first trout, etc.? And, of course, he alone could 
feel the thrill in the veins and the swelling at the 
heart when he thought of getting a glimpse of Don- 
nington Hall from that hill-side behind the farm, 
the dear old place that came involuntarily to his 
mind when he spoke or thought of home. 

But before that foggy November day, when this 
story began, the placid little pool of Susie's mind 
would have mirrored all the sunlight that shone in 
Tom's sky at the prospect of seeing his boyhood's 
home again, even from a distance. But now some- 
thing — perhaps Polly's visit, perhaps the consequent 
misunderstanding with Tom — had ruffled the surface 
of the little pool, and Tom became uneasily aware 
that it no longer reflected his feelings, and that his 
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enthusiastic descriptions of all they would do and 
see were falling a little fiat. Then he was conscious, 
from a somewhat random answer, that her thoughts 
had wandered away to something else ; and though 
she brought back her attention with an effort, a 
hastily-smothered yawn did not express very vivid 
interest in that ride of Tom's, which made his own 
eyes brighten and his heart beat as he described it. 
When he reached the culminating point of carrying 
home the brush in triumph, and the old squire 
saying, ** Well done, lad, I '11 buy you a new pony," 
there was a silence when he paused for a sympa- 
thetic response — a silence only broken by a long, 
peaceful breath — and looking round, he found that 
Susie's fashionably-dressed head had fallen back on 
the old woollen antimacassar in which Boy had been 
wrapped, and she was fast asleep. 

After this Tom kept reminiscences and anticipa- 
tions to himself; or, when, being of an exuberant 
and communicative nature, he could not contain 
himself, he found a vent for his feelings with Boy, 
who listened wide-eyed and open-mouthed, under- 
standing, no doubt, a very small proportion of what 
he heard, but equally interested in it all. 

These confidences were generally made when Susie 
was out of the way, and she only gathered that they 
took place from the appearance in Boy*s play of 
fresh characteristics — long railway journeys round 
and round the room, ending in cries of " Postham ! 
Postham 1 " which Susie knew to be the station for 
Donnington. And then Boy took long steps and 
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touched his forehead with a fat forefinger, as Farmer 
Day might be supposed to do; and this was very 
soon followed by the discovery of a pig under the 
armchair, a troop of chickens by the sofa, and 
pigeons coming fluttering down from the dingy win- 
dow cornice. 

" What notions you put in the child's head ! " Susie 
would say, half-amused, half-annoyed at this ever 
strengthening freemasonry between father and son. 

** How Boy will enjoy that day at Birches Farm," 
Tom said to himself; " and Susie will, too, when she 
once gets there." 

But he grew more and more to dwell on Boy's 
pleasure, which could safely be reckoned on, and to 
leave Susie's enjoyment, which was more uncertain, 
out of his calculations. 

He was more away from home that Christmas 
time than he had been since his marriage — not on 
pleasure, though Polly made a little unbelieving moue 
when Susie said he was out on business, whenever 
her friend came to Corsham Street. 

Polly very soon came to the conclusion that Susie 
was a neglected and hardly used wife, and that it 
was only because she was such a good, loyal little 
soul that she kept up the pretence that she had a 
good husband, who was devoted to herself and the 
child. 

"Does it look like it?" Polly argued. "A girl 
like Susie wandering about in the fog all alone? 
And moping away in that hole of a place, Corsham 
Street, without a decent frock to put on? And he," 
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Polly remembered well, "such a swell always — so 
well turned out." 

But now he was out every " mortal " time Polly 
went to see Susie. She said this after she had been 
there once ; but Polly was not very accurate. And 
then Susie wanted to make out that it was business 
took him away. Business indeed ! So much of the 
fun of the comic papers Polly delighted in turned on 
husbands hoodwinking confiding wives, or vice versd^ 
that it was not likely she would be taken in by such 
transparent excuses. 

Susie knew Tom too well to doubt for a minute 
that what he told her was absolutely true, and that 
he had to be present at various meetings and fes- 
tivities to report for some paper; and, moreover, 
that he would far rather have been at home, even 
in that " hole of a place," as Polly called it, with her 
and Boy. But still she found herself, somehow, 
taking kindly to the new part of neglected wife that 
Polly had created for her. 

People are so apt to become, or to fancy them- 
selves, what others think them. In some points, 
at any rate, we do " see ourselves as others see us," 
which is sometimes very different to what, in lucid 
intervals, when we stand face to face with ourselves, 
we know ourselves to be. 

So Susie took on little injured airs, and smothered 
pathetic little sighs, and adopted a patient, long- 
suffering way of folding her hands on her lap and 
a submissive droop of the head, and began to pity 
herself very much and think herself, what it was 
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plain Polly thought her, a very ill-used and neglected 
wife. 

Tom did not know what to make of her in those 
days, and thought she must be out of sorts, and did 
his best to cheer her up and amuse her ; but it never 
occurred to his mind that any one could imagine he 
was away a minute more than he could help from 
her and Boy, so he did not think it necessary to 
explain such a palpable fact, and did not always 
take the trouble to tell her what kept him away or 
why he was detained, as Susie must know that such 
delays were more vexatious and disappointing to him 
than they could possibly be to her. He would come 
in to poor, long-suffering, pathetic little Susie so 
cheery and lively and bright that the silly little thing 
would think, " Oh, it 's all very well for him when he 
goes about and gets such a lot of change and amuse- 
ment ! He would n't be so cheerful if he was stick- 
ing here all day, with nothing to do and nothing to 
see." 

She did not guess how he had fretted and fumed 
over the delay, and been so surly and snappish to 
those with whom he came in contact that he got the 
character of being unsociable and bearish. 

"Do you think he goes to see his own people? " 
Polly asked one day. 

She had come in and found Susie crying, having 
worked herself up into an acute attack of self-pity, 
as Tom had gone out directly after breakfast and 
would not be home till quite late, and Boy had a 
little cold and was rather contrary and fretful. 
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" Do you think he goes to see his own people ? 
Of course, it 's rubbish about business. I expect he 
goes to his club ; or, perhaps, some of his people are 
in town and he goes to them. Oh 1 I don't blame 
him if he 's trying to set things straight with them ; 
but I do think he ought to tell you. You don't think 
he can be trying to patch it up with them on the sly, 
and leaving you out? I should call it mean if he 
made it up with people that won't have anything to 
do with his own wife. He 'd never do such a thing 
as that, would he ? " 

" Oh, no ! he 'd never do such a thing as that," 
Susie said. But, all the same, the suggestion once 
made was not to be banished from her mind ; and 
she began to notice the letters Tom wrote, and those 
that he received, and to observe when he put any 
of them carefully away in his pocket — as he would 
sometimes when they contained appointments of time 
and place — being of infirm memory and afraid to 
trust to that unaided, having burnt his fingers fre- 
quently by letting such notices lie about on the table 
or find their way into the all-devouring waste-paper 
basket. 

And one day it dawned upon her mind that this 
idea of Tom's of going down to his home neighbor- 
hood might be part of the plan of reconciliation with 
his family, in which she was to have no share — that 
he intended to go to Donnington and leave her and 
Boy at the farm, or, what would be worse stiU, take 
Boy to the Hall and leave her alone. Oh, it was 
too cruel ! She could not endure that i 
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But this was a further development of the idea 
suggested by Polly that afternoon when she found 
Susie crying, and on that occasion they both agreed 
he would never do such a thing. 

'^ But, all the same, it 's too bad of him to leave 
you moping here ; and, if I were you, I *d just have 
a little fun on my own account. Now, look here. 
Why should n't you come right off with me, and we '11 
have a little bit of dinner somewhere ; and I '11 get 
you an order for the Memnon, and I dare say you '11 
be home before he is, and no one the wiser? You 've 
never seen me act — not properly, I mean — and I 
think you '11 be surprised how I 've come on since 
those old days. Not been to the theatre since 
you've been married? Well, I do call that a 
shame ! Why, don't you remember, it used to be 
our greatest treat when we could get Mrs. Brown to 
take us at half-price after the Caledon? And we'd 
talk of it for days after, and especially you. You 
were always such a one for the play ! Come, where 's 
your hat?" 

Susie had actually jumped up to prepare to carry 
out the programme proposed — not unlike that which 
the fairy godmother revealed to poor Cinderella as 
she sat among the ashes. Polly's magic wand had 
brought back the beauty into the childish, tear-stained 
face, so she might proceed to operate on a pumpkin 
and mice — though I think the former would hardly 
have been available in Corsham Street, even at the 
greengrocer's round the comer. But at the first step 
she took, her foot came on the squeaking apparatus 
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of a woolly lamb, which Polly had brought for Boy, 
and which gave a faint little note of expostulation, 
loud enough, however, to recall its owner to Susie's 
mind ; and she sat down again. 

"There's Boy," she said; "I couldn't go and 
leave him." 

" Could n't you bring him along? " 

"No; he's got a little cold. I dare say he 
would n 't hurt ; but his father gets in such a dreadful 
way if there 's the least little bit the matter with him." 

" Would n't the servant mind him ? " 

" I don't like to ask her, and Boy can't abide her ; 
and they 've some new lodgers in the drawing-room 
that give a lot of trouble, and keep the girl running 
up and down pretty well all day. They 're old maids, 
and they keep up such a fidget if Boy cries. It 's not 
often he does — there couldn't be a better boy for 
that ; but he 's been a bit fretty to-day, and I 've 
heard those old cats open the door and listen. And 
once they rang the bell and asked if there was any- 
thing the matter." 

The brightness was fading out of the girl's face. 
Cinderella was settling down among her ashes and 
giving up all hope of the Prince's ball ; but again the 
fairy godmother intervened. 

" What time does he go to bed ? " 

"About eight, if his father does not let him stop 
up later ; he spoils him so. But I thought of putting 
him to bed earlier to-night, as he has a cold ; and he 
did n't have his nap this morning, so he 's sure to be 
sleepy." 

6 
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" Well, then," said Polly, " why should n*t we have 
a bit of tea together here, and then pop him into bed ? " 

" But," began Susie uneasily, thinking of the un- 
attractive meal Mary Jane would bring up — stale 
bread and ^smeary butter, and the scrapings of a pot 
of raspberry jam, that Boy regarded as such a luxury. 
" But — " 

" I *11 just run out," Polly said, with a shrewd guess 
at the cause of Susie's hesitation, " and see if I can 
get something relishing. What do you say to a lob- 
ster? I noticed some in a shop as I came along. 
Don't you remember our lobster suppers at Mrs. 
Brown's? Bless me ! What appetites we had ! Mrs. 
Brown used to stare at the lots we ate. This is a bit 
of fun, I declare ! Just like old days, going market- 
ing. Have you a basket? " 

And off Polly went, laughing and calling back to 
Susie, and chasing Boy, who had quite got over his 
awe of her by this time, and making such a clatter as 
made the old ladies in the drawing-room bristle with 
indignation. 

The return of Polly and her basket was quite like 
a fairy-tale to Boy, and was described so often after- 
wards to his father, that inadvertently other things 
found their way into it — in fact, anything that par- 
ticularly pleased that young gourmand's palate, he 
began to fancy must have been contained in that 
marvellous basket. Tom used to look rather odd 
when Boy described this incident, ahd Susie would 
try to distract his attention to another subject, and 
get a little red and defiant. But at the time, though 
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she protested faintly, and said, "Oh, Polly, you 
shouldn't ! It's really too bad," and such like, she 
was really as much interested and pleased as Boy was, 
when first a lobster of noble dimensions made his ap- 
pearance — though, indeed, he had been apparent 
before the basket was opened, protruding a bristling, 
scarlet face from under the cover — then a new loaf 
and a big pot of strawberry jam, a little jar of cream, 
and some crumpets, which Polly and Boy proceeded 
to toast till one of Boy's cheeks was almost the color 
of the lobster on the table. 

They had a very merry tea, as the old ladies 
above could irritably have testified. Polly declared 
she had not enjoyed anything so much for ages; 
Susie quite sympathized, but she did not say so 
much about it as Polly did for fear of betraying the 
barrenness of the land in general. 

Boy's enjoyment of the strawberry jam was undis- 
guised; but Susie's anticipation of his being sleepy 
in consequence of not having had his morning nap 
was not justified, perhaps owing to the excitement of 
such a very sumptuous tea, or the interest of having 
one of the lobster's claws as a plaything, and opening 
and shutting its nippers. 

So when tea was over. Boy's eyes were very bright 
and wide open, and there was a great deal to be said 
about the lobster claw, which had become a very dis- 
tinct personality by that time — something akin to 
Punch, with a long red nose and tumed-up chin, 
with a pocket handkerchief arranged to conceal the 
want of skull to balance such bold features. 
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Sleep? Nothing was further from his thoughts; 
and when Susie undressed him in front of the fire 
and tried to quiet him down, Polly spoilt it all by 
giving way to an irresistible temptation to tickle the 
little round limbs, and to provoke the gurgles and 
bursts of laughter that ensued. 

But the time was slipping away, and time and tide 
and the British public expecting the rise of the cur- 
tain wait for no man. Susie was all ready to go 
except for her hat, which had been kept discreetly 
out of sight for fear of Boy suspecting the intended 
desertion; but he was sharp enough to see that 
something unusual was in the wind, and bright eyes 
watched through the bars of the crib all the girls' 
movements. 

" There ! go to sleep like a good boy," Susie said 
at least half a dozen times, and tucked the clothes 
snugly round the small shoulders, only to see, a 
minute later, a curly head pop up or a small hand 
appear. 

" It 's your fidgeting about," Polly said, " that keeps 
him awake. Come into the next room. We must 
go in ten minutes." 

" Mammy 1 Mammy ! " called the little voice once 
or twice ; but presently there was silence. 

" Come along," whispered Polly ; ** I *11 just go 
and peep in, and then we must run for it. Yes, all 
right," she said when she came back, having in fact 
only listened at the door, " he 's as sound as a top. 
Come along." 

But as the street door closed cautiously behind 
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them a small figure in a nightshirt appeared at the 
bedroom door, peeping round, half-daring, half-fright- 
ened at this bold step of climbing out of his crib and 
going to find mammy and the pretty lady — or 
"auntie," as he was learning to call Polly — who 
were just having a game with him, and pretending 
not to hear when he called to them, and who would 
chase him back to bed and make believe to be very 
angry, and be laughing all the time. 

Such a smiling, expectant little face ! hardly con- 
trolling the ripple of baby laughter that would break 
out when he was discovered. The oilcloth was cold, 
and the mat prickly to small bare feet; but it was 
only a few steps from one door to another, and then 
he pushed open the sitting-room door with an ex- 
cited little cry, only to find a dark room with the 
gas turned down and the fire burning low, and the 
lamp in the street outside throwing an uncanny sort 
of light through the blind into the empty room. 

It was the first time in Boy's short life that he had 
ever experienced the sense of desolation, the fear 
that Solomon tells us is " nothing else but a betray- 
ing of the succors which reason offereth ; " and you 
cannot expect a great deal of reason at three years 
of age. 

And then, as Mary Jane described it, "he pretty 
well roared the house down," and the drawing-room 
ladies rang the bell and gave a week's notice on the 
spot. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

DESERTED BOY 

Thorn for the camel, fodder for the kine, 
And mother's heart for sleepy head, O little son of mine. 

— RuDYARD Kipling. 

SUSIE had not had the least intention of conceal- 
ing what she had done that night from Tom ; 
on the contrary, she had rather composed how she 
would inform him of it, and show him that though 
he left her moping alone and went off and enjoyed 
himself, other people gave her a chance of a little 
amusement on her own account. 

Tom would be vexed, perhaps ; but any little tifTs 
there had been between them before, had always 
ended in such pleasant reconciliation that it was 
almost worth while to have a little quarrel for the 
pleasure of making up again. 

And even if it were more serious than before — 
and she had seen Tom's brows draw together, and 
his eyes cloud in a very threatening manner on 
occasions — it was worth going through a good deal, 
she told herself for the sake of those two hours of 
utter enjoyment, when she was taken clean out of 
herself, and forgot all the little bothering worries 
that seemed to make up so much of life in Corsham 
Street — mending stockings, putting on coals, order- 
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ing dinner with the necessity of considering every 
halfpenny, scraping and cheeseparing. 

There was something exhilarating in the very 
atmosphere of the theatre — in the gradual filling 
up of stalls and dress-circle, in the tuning of the 
instruments in the orchestra, in the rolling up of the 
green curtain displaying the brilliant drop-scene, in 
the tap of the conductor's baton and the beginning 
of the overture, in the turning up of the footlights 
and the tinkle of the bell and the rise of the 
drop-scene. 

But after that Susie was unconscious of every- 
thing around her, and entirely absorbed in the scene 
enacted before her on the stage. More than one of 
her neighbors in the upper boxes glanced with 
interest, not unmixed with amusement, at the girPs 
rapt face, leaning forward drinking in every sight 
and sound, and, in the more thrilling parts, uncon- 
sciously imitating some of the movements and 
gestures of the actors, with a little laugh of sym- 
pathy with the acted mirth, and with big eyes full 
of tears at a pathos of a very thin and common- 
place character. 

It was just like a child*s interest as children used 
to be — for some of the blast young people in the 
dress-circle below, criticised and found fault and 
whispered and sniggered at the very crisis of the play, 
and knew the age of the apparently girlish heroine, 
and detected the wrinkles and rouge through their 
opera-glasses, and were ready to put on cloaks and 
wraps and turn their backs on the stage when the 
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dinouetnent was only just reached, and when Susie 
was drawing a long breath of relief to find it was 
really all coming right. 

And yet there was something more than the interest 
of a child — a real child, I mean, not a premature 
cynic. Susie was acting it all herself; and there was 
a throbbing consciousness that she had it in her, and 
that if she only had a chance she could act and make 
it all more real and passionate and life-like than even 
this that stirred her pulses so. 

Polly was acting a subordinate part with great 
spirit and liveliness, and looking very pretty and 
piguante, but Susie hardly noticed her, so full was 
she of the general interest of the play ; and it was 
with a little gasp that was almost a sob that she got 
up from her seat when she realized it was all over, 
and turned away from the dark baize curtain that had 
fallen, and left the fast-emptying house, and made 
her way, still with the glamour of the play on her, in 
a sort of dream through the gradually melting crowd 
outside the theatre, and along the streets towards 
Corsham Street. 

" You had better cut and run directly it is over," 
Polly had said. " It 's no use waiting about for me ; 
and, I expect, the sooner you get home the better 
your old man will be pleased." 

Susie's heart failed her a little as she came near 
home, though she stoutly maintained to herself that 
it was well worth enduring any lecture or bother she 
might be called on to endure ; but, to her surprise, 
there was no light in their sitting-room, and Mary 
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Jane, who opened the door for her, told her that 
Tom had not yet come in. 

*'No; nor missus either," she added. "It ain't 
once in a blue moon as she 's out so late ; and she 
would have been in a way if she 'd been at home just 
after you left, for Master Boy he found out as you 'd 
gone, and he pretty well roared the house down. I 
did n't know what on earth to do with him, he 
were in such a way. I thought he 'd have a fit. He 
got all purple in the face, and held his breath 
shocking." 

I think by this time Susie had realized that two 
hours' perfect enjoyment could be too dearly paid 
for, and before Mary Jane had got half-way to this 
point in her slow, snuffling talk, Susie was by Boy's 
crib, where he lay asleep, with eyeslashes still wet 
and cheeks flushed and smeared, and a little quiver- 
ing sob breaking the even breathing, and a lobster 
claw clasped in one chubby hand. 

" I don't know what the missus will say when she 
comes home neither, for they " — with an upward 
motion of the thumb towards the drawing-room 
floor — " for they 've give notice to leave, all along 
of this row ; and she 's " — with a downward motion 
of the thumb — " bound to say as it 's all my fault, 
and as she 's sure I did n't answer the bell. Oh ! 
I shall catch it from her, never you fear ! As if I 
hadn't had enough from them old cats upstairs, as 
went on at me a good 'un ! " 

" How did you quiet him ? " Susie asked. What 
did old cats upstairs, or cross landladies, or servant 
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girls getting into scrapes matter as long as she could 
hear how Boy had been consoled ? 

" Oh ! it were a business, I can tell you ; and I 
had to tell him a heap of lies, as you 'd just step 
out to fetch the supper beer, and would be in di- 
rectly, and as I heard you coming and you would 
be in a way if you found him out of bed. And I 
look out of window, and made as though I could see 
you coming, and kep' it up till he began to quiet 
down like; and we found that old lobster claw, 
which seemed to kind of cheer him a bit. And then 
the bell rang and I had to leave him, and when I 
come back he 'd just drop off, and ain't woke since." 

Fortune favors the brave; and sometimes it 
curiously favors and even encourages and suggests 
deceit. 

Mrs. Martin, instead of coming home in a bad 
temper as did occasionally happen — in which case 
any occurrence of far less importance than the draw- 
ing-rooms giving notice might produce that very 
unpleasant catastrophe, so aptly described as the 
fat being in the fire — came home in a beaming 
and benevolent mood, having met some old friends 
and lodgers who were anxious to return to their old 
quarters under her hospitable roof; and she had 
been debating all the way home how she could oust 
those same drawing-room ladies from their quarters 
to make room for them. 

So really nothing could have happened more con- 
veniently; and though she kept up a certain air 
of displeasure to Mary Jane, it was transitory and 
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not deep-seated, and when the drawing-room bell 
rang petulantly, she told her " never to mind, as gals 
ain't 'eathen slaves to be rung up all hours of the 
day and night. Let 'em ring ! just you finish your 
supper and go to bed." 

And when after two or three furious peals, which 
only provoked a sardonic smile on the landlady's face, 
an acrid voice was heard at the top of the kitchen 
stairs inquiring if Mrs. Martin had come in, that 
lady rose with dignity and went upstairs ready for 
the fray. 

"Are you aware that we have been ringing for 
that impertinent girl the last half-hour?" 

" Perfectly, ma'am ; and if you 're alluding to my 
servant as that impertinent girl, as an . honester and 
more hard-working never breathed, she *ve gone to 
bed, mum, as it 's half-past eleven, and time she were 
as have been on her feet all day." 

« Perhaps she has informed you of the horrid dis- 
turbance there has been with that wretched child 
screaming — enough to split one's head." 

"She did inform me, mum, as you give notice, 
which I 'm pleased to accept for this day week ; and 
'ope you *11 find apartments more to your mind." 

Now, the drawing-rooms had already repented 
themselves of that notice given, and had intended 
to be persuaded by an apologetic landlady to with- 
draw it, after holding it over her head till various 
advantages could be extorted ; so this ready accept- 
ance of it rather took their breath away. 

" Well, Mrs. Martin " — this in a decidedly smaller 
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voice, as it were from a lower platform — "my sister 
and I regret, for many things, having been driven to 
this ; and I think you will find it very difficult to let 
your rooms with that noisy, troublesome child down- 
stairs, whose mother does not seem to have the 
slightest control over him." 

" Much obliged I 'm sure, mum ; but I ain't let 
lodgings for twenty years come midsummer without 
knowing my own business. And as for the child, I 
will say that a better behaved, nicer little fellow I 
never come across, and his mother — pore, young 
thing, 'ardly more than a child herself — manages 
him wonderful, as I've often said to my 'usband. 
But folks as ain't no children of their own can't be 
expected to understand. So I 'U wish you good- 
night, mum ; and next Thursday is the day as you 41 
leave." 

And Mrs. Martin sailed out of the room. 

It was certainly the first time, and the last, that the 
landlady took up the cudgels for Susie and Boy ; and 
I do not think Mary Jane either often came in for 
praise from her mistress. But when things turn out 
entirely to your satisfaction, you can relax your usual 
attitude of general depreciation and fault-finding just 
for once. 

Then, too, when Tom came in he also was in ex- 
cellent spirits. He had received payment for an 
article of his which he had altogether forgotten, and 
he actually had the sum in his pocket which would 
take them all down to Birches Farm comfortably for 
a couple of days ; and he was going to write to Mrs. 
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Day next morning and propose the visit. So it was 
really coming within measurable distance, and was 
not merely a pleasant dream that would probably 
come to nothing. And he was so sorry for being so 
late and for having left her alone, and he really 
looked quite pleased when, to explain the presence 
of the lobster claw in Boy's hand, Susie told him of 
Polly's visit and of her stopping to tea. And Susie 
was just going on to tell him of her going to the 
theatre, when Tom began about their going to 
Birches Farm, being glad to avoid further talk about 
Polly, which always produced an awkwardness be- 
tween them and rubbed him up the wrong way. 

" Well, anyhow, he 's sure to know to-morrow," 
she said to herself. ''Boy will be full of his 
grievance.*' 

And Susie smothered the motherly pang at the 
thought of forlorn, broken-hearted Boy resenting 
Mary Jane's clumsy efforts at consolation, by reflect- 
ing on how he was spoilt, and how most children were 
just put into bed and left without any fuss made over 
them. But again Boy carried out that characteristic 
of his of putting his elders in the wrong in their 
anticipation of his actions, for he woke up in the 
sunniest^ happiest frame of mind — that clear shining 
after rain that is so beautiful in children as in Nature. 

The storm of the night before had blown com- 
pletely over, and only left a dim feeling that he had 
been a naughty boy, so that it was necessary now and 
then to assure his mother that he was good now, 
which brought the tears into her eyes, and made 
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Tom suspect that there had been one of their funny 
little tiffs. But Boy was mostly absorbed in a wish 
to tell daddy of the tea the night before, and the 
wonderful basket that had supplied it ; and when he 
climbed out of his crib in the morning and roused 
his very sleepy father with a strong smell of lobster, 
and what he imagined to be a very cold little hand 
on his face — but which turned out to be that con- 
solatory claw — it was not to prefer a charge of cruel 
desertion but to describe the delights of that magical 
basket. 
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CHAPTER IX 

FROST 

I wonder how there came, dear heart. 

Into your life and mine, 
A doud that drove our ways apart. 

And dimmed their light divine ? 

I wonder? — V. M. C. S. 

THE beginning of February was the time Tom 
had fixed upon in his own mind for that visit 
to Birches Farm ; but as part of the programme was 
to be a meet at the " Horse-shoes," it was no use 
thinking of it as long as the black frost, that came on 
in the middle of January, held sway. 

An ugly thing is a black frost with a northeast 
wind| and especially in London, where there is little 
beauty at the best of times. It surely must have been 
a hoar-frost, with the sun on it glittering on trees and 
hedges, with every twig like a bit of white coral and 
each blade of grass fringed with diamonds — that the 
three children thought of in the burning fiery furnace 
when they bade the dews and frosts " bless the Lord, 
praise Him and magnify Him for ever ; " and then 
again the " frost and cold," and yet once more the 
"ice and snow" — an unfair allowance it used to 
seem to me in my childish days for such wintry sub- 
jects, only to be explained by the remembrance of 
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that awful furnace heated seven times more than it was 
wont to be heated where the Benedicite was said to 
have been sung, and where the thought of cold, sharp 
air blowing over snowfields may have been refreshing. 

Tom had written to Mrs. Day, and had received 
the hearty response he had reckoned on. He almost 
fancied he could smell the wood fire and the lavender 
as he opened the envelope; and his eyes grew a 
little bit dim as he read the lines of welcome and 
pleasure at the prospect of seeing him still " Master 
Tom," and " his good lady " — fancy, Susie ! — and 
the little master — eh, Boy ? The letter was full of 
that warm-hearted sincerity hampered in expression 
by a not very facile pen or fluent words, but quite 
unmistakable all the same, and more eloquent than 
the well-expressed sentences where the true ring is 
wanting. 

" The master sends his duty ; and he looked round 
by the kennels on his way home from market, and 
Sweatly said as how one of the first fixtures after the 
frost breaks was bound to be at the * Horse-shoes,' 
Miss Ann came in this afternoon about a setting of 
eggs as I 'd promised to keep for them. I did n't 
say a word, but it was hard work to bold my tongue. 
You 're not forgot, for I see her look at the apple-tree 
where you cut your name, and she gave a little sigh." 

Tom could see the whole scene. Mrs. Day stand- 
ing at the dairy door with bare, plump arms and 
broad beaming face ; and Ann, turning at the wicket 
gate into the yard to say good-bye, and to glance at 
the mossy, twisted apple-tree where T. B. still showed 
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— though the boy who cut the letters felt a very 
elderly, careworn paterfamilias by this time. Ann, 
with her gentle, refined face, more attractive now 
than in her earlier youth, with a certain little pathetic 
look in the delicate mouth and short-sighted brown 
eyes, that had settled there when a small love episode 
had come to an untimely end. 

Tom had thought nothing of it at the time, or 
only as a joke, as younger brothers are apt to do, 
and wondered what Ann could see in such a muff; 
but now he lingered a little regretfully over the 
memory as he thought of her standing in her riding- 
skirt looking across at the apple-tree. 

Out in the frosty sunshine by the dairy door is 
the churn, scrubbed to a lily whiteness — of which, 
in smutty London, one hardly dares to think for fear 
one's very thought should sully it — and the tin milk- 
pans a marvel of brightness. 

Tom, waking suddenly from the contemplation of 
that vivid scene, became aware that Susie was watch- 
ing him with a strange look in her blue eyes. Look- 
ing back on these January days in the light of 
subsequent events, Tom thought a change had come 
in Susie, which he blamed himself bitterly for not 
taking more note of — that she was no longer quite 
the simple, irresponsible child who would pout and 
sulk one minute and be coaxed back to happiness 
and laughter the next; who was pleased or vexed 
with trifles, and was hardly more to be reasoned 
with or depended on than Boy himself. He won- 
dered afterwards that he had not noticed her 
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comings and goings more closely, and had not 
questioned what she was thinking of when she sat 
on that ragged carpet hassock on the hearth and 
gazed into the fire. But, for the matter of that, she 
had always been given to that listless gazing; only 
now there was small temptation to look out into 
the dreary street, with the black patches of frozen 
water on the gray pavement betraying the shuffling 
footsteps of the passers-by, blue-faced and watery- 
eyed, who hurried by with their shoulders drawn 
up to their red ears and heads bent against the 
bitter wind. 

Susie was not one of those women whose hands 
were always busy — a very useful quality, no doubt, 
to keep these hands out of mischief, but carried to 
a somewhat fidgeting extent by some, who cannot 
sit for a minute in peace without producing a little 
twiddling bit of crochet or tatting. But Susie cer- 
tainly erred in the other direction; and Tom used 
to wonder sometimes what his sisters at home used 
to be doing in those old times when they always 
seemed occupied, and interested in their occupa- 
tions without making it aggressively apparent that 
they were so. 

But now, if he had noticed the difference, Susie 
was less ««occupied than /r<foccupied. That visit 
to the theatre seemed to have worked some spell 
in the girl, called into being feelings and percep- 
tions which Tom — and he certainly knew his wife's 
simple little mind more intimately than any one 
else — would never have credited her with. He was 
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very loyal to his young wife, and never even to 
himself acknowledged how soon you reached to the 
limit of her understanding; and perhaps this very 
loyalty kept him from discovering the change in 
her, for he kept steadily in view that she was sweet 
and innocent and loving, and avoided exploring her 
nature further for fear of running his head against 
the limitations which he did not wish to realize. 

So now when she had, as it were, eaten of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
he did not detect the difference. It was not only 
that she was stage-struck — enthralled by the in- 
terest of the drama she had seen, which she went 
through again and again as she sat by the fire in 
Corsham Street; nor was it only that she felt the 
power of acting stirring within her, and a wild 
longing to show how she could do it if she only 
had a chance ; but a new light seemed suddenly to 
have been thrown on Tom and herself and their 
marriage. It had all seemed so natural. There had 
been no doubt for a moment when Tom stood look- 
ing down at her with the love-light in his eyes, she 
had just put her hand in his without any hesitation. 
He loved her and she loved him, so they married ; 
there was no other way. But for the first time now, 
looking back, she began to wonder if they had not 
been very foolish to fancy that sweet primrose path 
of young love, just wide enough for them two, sunny 
and pleasant as it was, was the only way. 

Now, with eyes opened to that cold, reasonable 
electric light knowledge that had come instead of the 
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Joy that lingers still, 
Which Eve brought out of Eden— 
With scent of dew and daffodil 
When all the air was laden, 

she could discern another path she might have 
climbed — alone, it is true, but still pleasantly lead- 
ing to affluence, as it had done Polly; and even, 
Susie told herself with flushing cheeks and beating 
heart, to something beyond Polly — to a more 
brilliant success and distinction. 

And Tom? Well, in those days for the first time 
she realized what their marriage had cost Tom. 
Oddly enough, it was only when it came across her 
that marrying him had cost her something by cutting 
short her artiste's career that might have been so 
brilliant, did it dawn upon her that he had sacrificed 
all his prospects for her sake, and that it did not 
seem very likely that his family would ever be 
reconciled. 

Never, by word or look, had Tom ever made her 
feel how much he had given up; and if he had 
guessed what was passing in her mind, he would 
have laughed to scorn the idea that he had made any 
sacrifice, and stoutly maintained that he would do it 
all over again without a moment's hesitation for her 
and Boy. But going back over the four years of 
their married life, Susie gathered up words and tones 
and looks, and built them up into very substantial 
regrets ; she wove in with them, too, Polly's sugges- 
tions that he might be trying to make things straight 
with his family independently of her, and, combining 
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it with her own idea that the visit to Birches Farm 
might be a step in that direction, she made up alto- 
gether a very heart-breaking and harrowing subject 
for reflection as she gazed into the red caverns in 
the fire — reflections which, if only Tom could have 
guessed, would have been demolished with a few 
hearty loving words, as those red caverns were 
occasionally by a heavy onslaught with the poker. 

" Poor Tom ! " she would say to herself, looking 
at his frayed wristbands and remembering the dandy 
undergraduate lover of four years ago. " Poor Tom ! 
if I were only out of the way, it would all come right 
with his people." 

She said this once to Polly, who, instead of con- 
tradicting it, as Susie expected, took it up seriously. 

"Well, I don't think it would be at all a bad 
thing for you to keep clear out of the way while he 
sets matters straight. If he were to take that 
precious Boy of yours to display to grandpapa and 
grandmamma, you *d see the job would be done in 
no time. It certainly would make it a lot easier if 
you weren't there. Look here, Susie, come for a 
run with me over to America, and leave him to 
patch up matters. I'm quite sure I could get the 
Signor to take you into the company — at a small 
salary, of course, for you 'd want a lot of coaching ; 
but still it would be something. He saw you that 
night with me at the theatre, and he 's regular gone 
on you, I can tell you, and said more pretty things 
than I 'd care to tell you. And there 's always an 
uncertainty about Miss Tufton ; she 's a bit queer 
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and touchy, and takes offence as soon as look at you. 
I think the Signor*s a bit tired of her tantrums; 
and she's not such a very great star after all. 
There 's only just one or two parts she can do de- 
cently, and even with them she's uncertain ; and she 
takes a lot of making-up to look well, though, to 
hear her talk, you'd think there never was such a 
beauty. And she's fanciful, too, about her health, 
and a great deal too free with her doctor's certificate 
that the state of her health will not allow her to 
appear. If she had such a bad cough as I get, 
there 'd be some excuse. And that 's another reason 
why I wish you were coming ; if I break down out 
there, away from every one, I don't know what would 
become of me. I 'm not a croaker — I 've never 
missed a single rehearsal since I've been in the 
company ; but I tell you I do feel pretty bad some- 
times. Well, I suppose it 's no use wishing ! Who 'd 
be married, I'd like to know, to be tied hand and 
foot like you are, with never a chance of a bit of fun, 
and feeling all the time, as you say, that he 'd have 
more chance of getting straight if you were away? 
Well, anyhow, you '11 come to the dinner before we 
start ; it 's to be at the * Cri,' and every one brings 
a friend, and there's no one I care to ask except you, 
though, I tell you, there 's lots who 'd just give their 
heads to be asked." 

" I '11 come if I can," said Susie. 
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CHAPTER X 

A NEW DRESS 

When love begins to sicken and decay 

It useth an enforced ceremony. 

There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 

— Shakespeare. 

THE 8th of February was the day for the fare- 
well dinner to Contarini's company before 
their departure for America ; and as January ended 
and February began with frost and fog and general 
dreariness, Susie was greatly exercised in her mind 
how she should be able to keep her promise to Polly 
that she would be present at the festivity, and how, if 
she went, she could dress for the occasion. 

She could not bring herself to make a clean breast 
of the matter to Tom. He was a good deal occupied 
in those days, as I have said, and he used to come in 
tired and cold, and not, Susie thought, in a mood 
to be bothered with what she knew would be a dis- 
tasteful subject. And though being busy was likely 
to mean more money coming in, he was less inclined 
even than usual for small extravagances, and scrutin- 
ized the weekly bills in a manner very exasperating 
to Mrs. Martin. 

He was, as Susie guessed, saving every penny for 
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that visit to Birches Farm, the prospect of which had 
by this time lost every attraction it had ever pos- 
sessed for Susie, who only regarded it with dread. 

How could she ask him to spare the money out of 
his small hoard, to squander it (so he would regard 
it) on a dress that she might never wear again, at an 
entertainment which, no doubt, he would despise, and 
to which he had much rather she would not go? 

So she kept putting off the evil day of opening this 
unpleasant subject till February had actually begun, 
and it was within a week of the dinner, and no further 
delay was possible if the dress was to be ready for the 
occasion. " I 've never asked him for a dress before, 
and it 's only just this once ; and Polly is going away 
and most likely will never come back again, so he 
need n't be afraid of ever being troubled again. 1 
should n't like her to be ashamed of me, when most 
likely the others will all be so smart." 

And the color came into her cheeks and her eyes 
brightened, in spite of her nervousness, at the thought 
of the Signor's compliments which Polly had let leak 
out from time to time, though she had begun by pro- 
testing that she would not repeat such rubbish. 

" I don't mind how shabby I go for the rest of my 
life," she said, ruefully contemplating the front of her 
skirt, down which Boy had spilt his milk that morn- 
ing. " I 'm sure if Tom does not mind my being 
shabby I don't know why I should ! And he used to 
like to see me look nice." 

So one day she took her courage in both hands, 
and braced herself up to the resolution that she would 
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begin directly he came in, even if he came in as late 
as he had done for several nights past and as tired. 

But she had hardly made up her mind on this 
point and resolved to think no more of the matter all 
the rest of the day for fear that her courage should 
ooze away in the hours that must elapse before she 
could carry out her intention, when Tom himself 
appeared at twelve o'clock, coming striding in and 
catching her and Boy both together up in his arms, 
waltzed round the room with them like a great rough 
schoolboy. 

Boy, of course, was delighted, and shrieked with 
enjoyment, and Susie could not resist the infection of 
husband and child's merriment, and was constrained 
to laugh too. 

But her resolution was shaken out of her by this 
unexpected outburst of Tom's high spirits, and when 
she had recovered her breath Tom proceeded to 
sweep away her intentions as completely as he had 
swept her and Boy off their chair. 

" Don't you see, Susie ? don't you see, you little 
blind mole? Where are your eyes, little stupid? 
Have you been asleep ever since I went out, and 
dreaming of frost and hard roads ? Why, only look 
at my boots ! — don't they tell you what has 
happened ? " 

And Tom stuck out a very muddy boot, which Boy 
at once proceeded to clasp to the bosom of a clean 
pinafore. 

" Why, it 's a thaw ! A beautiful, warm, thorough 
thaw I The streets are perfectly filthy ! " This in a 
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tone of exultation, as if filth were the most desirable 
condition for thoroughfares. 

" And it 's not one pf those deceptive sort of thaws 
that delude you into thinking the frost is over, just to 
come back worse than ever next day ; it *s a regular, 
steady old business. Any fool could manage the 
weather forecasts for the next week or so. Do you 
know, as I came round the comer just now I could 
have sworn I smelled the damp earth from the 
plough-lands, and just a whiff of violets along with 
it. Oh, don't tell me that they have a few little 
measly bunches ' of violets at the greengrocer's ! — 
this was the real thing straight away from the coun- 
try. And then, what next, Mistress Susie Bannister? 
What do you think. Master Boy — eh ? Well, then, 
look here ! " / 

And Tom dragged a crumpled newspaper by main 
force out of his pocket and pointed triumphantly to 
a place where Susie could just make out the words 
" Hunting Appointments " before Boy caught at it 
and pulled it down over him, suffering total eclipse 
from its voluminous pages. 

" Why, the East Marlshires meet at the * Horse- 
shoes * next Friday ! There *s luck ! So I committed 
an act of hideous extravagance and telegraphed — 
yes, expended a whole blessed sixpence in telegraph- 
ing to Mrs. Day to expect us next Thursday. It 
would have done every bit as well to have written, 
but I couldn't resist doing something foolish to 
commemorate the occasion." 

Tom was busy making the newspaper up into a 
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cocked hat for Boy, so he did not notice Susie's face, 
which wore a startled, terrified look that would have 
puzzled him if he had observed it, and he altogether 
misinterpreted her silence and the faltering " But, 
Tom — " that finally broke it. 

" Oh yes, I know just what you are going to say " 
(Susie gasped, wondering how he could possibly have 
guessed) , " and I *ve been thinking about that, too. 
It *s a dress you want, is n*t it ? " 

Susie's eyes grew round with amazement. 

" Oh, bless its little heart ! I know its little 
vanities ; and I might have been home half an hour 
sooner only I Ve been flattening my nose against the 
windows of all the dress shops I Ve passed, and at 
last I saw exactly the sort of thing. So off with you 
and put on your hat, and we '11 go and inspect. Oh, 
you need n't look so alarmed 1 I Ve got the money 
to pay for it, and perhaps a trifle over to turn out 
Boy a swell into the bargain. I tell you we 're 
going to do the business in style." 

Susie's momentary idea that Tom had in some 
miraculous way come to know of the dinner-party 
and her need of a dress for it, had been extinguished 
almost as soon as it flashed into her mind, and 
as she went to put on her hat, she made up her 
mind that there was an end of all her plans, for that 
very Thursday on which Mrs. Day was to expect 
them at Birches Farm was the day of Polly's farewell 
dinner. 

If it had not been for that, and for feeling thwarted 
and prevented from carrying out her intentions, what 
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could have been more delightful than that morning 
with Tom in such uproarious, high spirits ? He was 
once more the light-hearted boy she had married 
instead of the grave, hard-working, harassed man 
he had been of late. He was holding out, too, 
the prospect of what she had often longed for and 
desired — a change and holiday away from the dul- 
ness and monotony of Corsham Street ; and he was 
not only showing thoughtfulness and generosity about 
the new dress, but, what was still more remarkable, 
he was able to gratify such feelings which had so 
often to be rigidly repressed on account of want of 
means. 

Why, three months ago Susie would have thought 
that to go out with Tom and buy a new dress was 
too delightful a thing to be possible ; and now she 
was getting ready to go out, with a dull sort of feel- 
ing almost amounting to resentment. Oh, dear ! if 
one is crying for the moon it is simply exasperating 
to be offered the most resplendent planet. 

Tom's selection of a dress that he thought would 
be exactly the sort of thing, had been largely as- 
sisted by memories of what his sisters used to wear 
— very vague memories they were, too, for brothers 
are not apt to notice particularly their sisters* cos- 
tumes — and the Misses Bannister's style of dress 
was of the quiet and lady-like and unobtrusive sort 
that does not imprint itself on the mind. 

So the coat and skirt Tom set his mind on was 
of a very quiet and neat description, not at all 
what Polly would have called smart ; indeed, I think 
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she might have used the word "dowdy" in de- 
scribing it. 

If Susie had been quite herself that afternoon, I 
think she would not have fallen in so readily with 
Tom's choice, but have made an effort to get something 
more in Polly's style. Even Tom, in all the glamour 
of high spirits and delightful anticipation, was struck 
and a little bit disappointed at the quiet way in which 
she took it. 

" Why, sweetheart," he said anxiously, " what 's 
amiss? Don't you like it, Susie? Bless my heart! 
What a funny girl you are ! " For his words had 
brought tears welling into Susie's blue eyes, and, 
regardless of the attentive young man who was 
displaying the costumes, Tom caught hold of her 
hands. 

But she pulled them pettishly away. " Of course 
I like it, Tom. How can you be so ridiculous?" 

And Tom, with a little sigh over the inexplicable 
vagaries of the feminine mind, turned to the more 
satisfactory business of trying a little rough scarlet 
coat on Boy; and a big Tam-o'-Shanter to match, 
turned up with an eagle's feather on one side. 

There was no doubt about Boy being pleased, and 
all the shop assistants within sight or hearing of the 
little scarlet-clad figure were sadly distracted from 
their own legitimate customers, and even the elab- 
orately polite shop-walker forgot his elegance and 
stood looking at the scene with a broad smile. 

Boy was not to be persuaded to take off his new 
splendors but must needs walk home in them. 
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which, considering that the streets were in that 
delightfully filthy condition described by Tom so 
rapturously, was rather a risk. 

Tom was busy superintending the crossing of a 
particularly muddy street, when he became conscious 
that Susie had left his side, and was talking at a 
shop door to some one whom he guessed to be 
Polly. 

Out of the comer of his eye he was aware of furs 
and highly-curled fringe and feathers, and a general 
air of smartness, and he could hear a voice pitched 
a little too loud for his fastidious taste, so he pre- 
tended to be entirely absorbed in piloting Boy 
through the mud, till he was safely round the cor- 
ner and out of sight and hearing. 

He was vexed with himself then, and wished he 
had gone up like a man and shaken hands with 
Polly, and been cordial and pleasant. Susie would 
have been pleased, and he really had no dislike to 
the girl ; he had always rather liked her than other- 
wise, and thought her good-natured and unaffected. 
He had not intentionally avoided her since she and 
Susie had renewed their friendship, but had always 
felt rather glad that he happened to be out when 
she came and had not met her when he was out 
with Susie. If she had only been shabby and poor 
and out-at-elbows, Tom would have been kindness 
and cordiality itself, and would not have minded 
how loud she talked or how much she murdered 
the Queen's English ; but he revolted at such things 
combined with smartness and prosperity, and es- 
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pecially with the irritatmg inner consciobsness that 
Susie was admiring and perhaps envying the morocco 
and gilding of the binding, and did not appreciate 
the commonness and want of refinement in the 
letterpress. 

But he was sorry that he had given way to this 
cowardly feeling of repugnance, though he did not 
guess how great a difference it might have made in 
his after life if Polly had not been keenly aware that 
Susie's fine gentleman husband — still very fine and 
very much a gentleman in spite of his shabby coat — 
had very obviously avoided her. 
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CHAPTER XI 

A HOUDAY 

How sour sweet music is 

When time is broke and no proportion kept ; 

So is it with the music of men's lives. 

— Shakespeare. 

THAT Thursday, 7th February, dawned as bright 
and spring-like as early February can some- 
times be, enticing poor, deluded mortals into the be- 
lief that the winter is past, the rain is over and gone, 
and the time of the singing of birds is come. And not 
only poor, stupid, slow-witted humanity is so deceived, 
but highly-gifted birds and beasts, with that great, 
superior intelligence which we call instinct, and which 
we talk patronizingly of because we have not got it 
and do not understand it — even these build nests and 
sing love-songs and frisk and frolic in the sunshine ; 
and buds swell on branches that might have been 
dead and dry yesterday, and crinkled primrose leaves 
push through the earth, and the willow branches blush 
into coral, and all of a sudden there are catkin tassels 
dancing on the hazels. 

Well, let us enjoy it while it lasts, and before the 
frost comes back and the driving snow and the bitter 
east wind. 

Boy was quite prepared to enjoy it, though none 
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of these miracles of early spring were apparent in 
Corsham Street, nor would have been appreciated by 
him if they had been there. But a red coat and hat 
were hanging on the end of his crib to meet his wak- 
ing eyes, and he knew they were to be worn when he 
went in — what, as a very little boy, nearly a week 
ago, he might have called a puff-pufF, but which he 
now, with the superior wisdom of age, designated as 
a train. 

Beyond that, he had a very hazy idea of the delights 
in store for him, only indistinctly imagining a combi- 
nation of the Zoological Gardens and the picture of 
the Garden of Eden in the Sunday picture-book, and 
the confectioner's shop of that memorable evening 
when he went to post the letters. 

Tom was roused in the gray dawn — not a very 
early hour in February — by small cold hands patting 
over his sleepy face, and inquiries in a breathless 
whisper, " Is *oo asleep? " 

The tremendous snore which replied to this ques- 
tion did not for a moment deceive the inquirer, such 
is the superhuman acuteness of the young ; and Boy 
began at once to burrow his way under the bedclothes 
with much wriggling of cold young toes. 

The conversation that ensued was conducted in low 
tones, as Susie was supposed to be asleep; though 
it must have been very profound slumber to have 
been proof against such eel-like wrigglings and ex- 
cited outbursts of irrepressible crowing delight when 
words failed, as they did very often. 

Susie, in after days, recalled ever so much of the 

8 
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nonsense that the sweet little voice chattered, and 
Tom's amused answers, though she took no apparent 
notice of them at the time. 

They were to start by the ten o'clock train, and 
Tom and Boy were well on with their breakfasts 
when Susie came in, having been packing the bag 
they were to take with them. 

" Why, my dear girl," Tom said as she came in, 
" haven't you got your new dress on? You must 
have some breakfast; and we sha'n't have any too 
much time. Why, Boy wanted to have his coat on 
last night — did n't you. Boy ? — for fear there should 
not be time to fasten all these big buttons. Well?" 
he said a little impatiently, as Susie stood by Boy's 
side assisting a spoonful of bread and milk more 
directly into the mouth open to receive it. 

And then, with a desperate effort, Susie brought 
out the words which she had been rehearsing for the 
last week, and which seemed to stick in her throat 
now, and came out with a jerk in an odd^ unnatural 
tone quite different from her usual voice. 

" I don't want to go. I *m going to stay at home." 

" Not go I " Tom nearly dropped his cup, half-way 
to his mouth, in the utter surprise that these words 
of Susie caused him. " Not go ? Why, my dear girl, 
why ever not ? It 's too late now to alter it ; every- 
thing 's fixed and settled. We could n't put it off. 
What 's the matter? Something wrong with the 
dress? Oh, never mind ! The old one will do quite 
as well. I thought you took it a bit too easy about 
the trying on and fit." 
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" Oh, it 's not that ; the dress is all right. And I 
don't want anything put off; only I want you just to 
take Boy and leave me at home." 

She saw his face alter and darken, and the boyish 
look of light-hearted enjoyment die out of it; and 
she gave a little gasp as if she would have caught 
back the words that had clouded the sunshine. 

" Leave you behind ? A likely story ! Do you 
really mean it, Susie?" He had got up and laid 
his hands on her shoulders, and was looking down 
into her face. "Why didn't you tell me before? 
Don't you really want to go? " 

If her eyes had once met his I think she would 
have given in at once, and hidden her face in that 
waistcoat which he had cleaned up and brushed so 
carefully last night — for nothing had been expended 
on his own preparations for the holiday. She would 
have sobbed out that she did want to go, and that 
she was sorry, and would be ready directly; but 
instead of this she twisted her shoulders away from 
his grasp, and turned away to the fire in sullen silence, 
in which she heard Tom give an irrepressible little 
sigh of disappointment. 

Then he sat down and retrieved some imminent 
disaster in Boy's plate, for it is not conducive to 
safe carriage from plate to mouth when eyes are 
travelling from father to mother in awed bewilder- 
ment. 

" All right, Boy, there 's no hurry ; we can finish 
our breakfast at our leisure. We must try and think 
of something jolly to make up — the Zoological, with 
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plenty of monkey-house, or the ducks in St. James's 
Park — eh, Boy? Come, Susie," with a little wist- 
ful pull at the girPs sleeve, " won't you think better 
of it? It would be a bit of a disappointment after 
having looked forward to it for such a long time." 

"I don't want you to be disappointed," Susie 
said. " I want you to go. I 'm not very well ; I 've 
a wretched headache, and I should n't enjoy it a bit 
and only spoil your pleasure." 

"Not well? Poor little girl! Why didn't you 
tell me ? I 'm afraid I 've been so taken up with 
this ridiculous holiday of mine " — with a little rueful 
laugh — " that I have n't noticed you were seedy. 
Let's look at you, Susie. Don't you think that a 
breath of country air and a change out of this " — 
with a look round the dingy little room with a 
momentary relaxation of the strict self-control that 
usually kept the disgust and weariness of his sur- 
roundings out of sight — "would do the headache 
good and freshen you up? The air up at Birches 
Farm is so sweet and fresh. Why, I actually dreamt 
of it last night; it makes you feel quite another 
person just to breathe it." 

There was certainly a strong tendency to relent just 
then in Susie's heart ; but it is so very difficult to 
relent gracefully, and so much easier to go on in 
pettish opposition. 

" It 's not only that," she said, " but to-morrow's 
Polly's last day in England. She is going to America, 
and I dare say I shall never see her again ; and she 
had set her heart on seeing me to say good-bye." 
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« Oh ! " he said. « Oh — h — h ! " drawing out 
the word as if he were slowly taking in an idea, and 
a painful idea, too, " then you never meant to go all 
along? And you let me go on thinking you were 
going, when you meant to turn tail at the last 
moment ? " 

The reproachfulness of his tone stung her to the 
quick, barbed by the truth of what he said. 

" It 's so unfair of you to say that ! " she said. 
"It's all very well for you, who've got a lot of 
relations, and I dare say they're all very fine and 
superior to me and Polly, but she 's the only one 
I've got belonging to me, and it does seem hard 
that I should not stay and see the last of her ; and 
she '11 be dreadfully disappointed if I don't. I don't 
want to interfere with your pleasure. You and Boy 
can get on very well without me, and it 's only for 
a couple of days ; and when you come back Polly 
will be gone, and there '11 be an end to all this 
unpleasantness." 

" What unpleasantness? " 

" Oh 1 you have n't said anything, but I could see 
well enough that you could n 't bear Polly coming 
here ; and you even passed her in the street without 
as much as looking at her." 

Tom sat reflectively tapping on the table, where 
his half-finished breakfast lay. He hated a scene, 
as most men do ; and the prospect of a day with 
Susie in this temper was far from attractive, and, in 
addition, the prospect of a farewell visitation from 
Polly, whom he endowed in imagination with far 
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more airs and graces and affectation than that kind- 
hearted creature really possessed. He was still 
enough of a boy, too, to feel disappointment very 
keenly, not having had long experience of life's hard 
lessons, though, perhaps, after all, the disappoint- 
ments of age are more bitter and crushing, since, 
in spite of what the poet says of hope springing 
eternal in the human breast, it soon loses its vigor 
and strength when youth has gone. 

He had built almost more than he knew on those 
two days — on the sight of home even at a distance, 
on sweet air and sunshine, and country cleanliness 
and wholesome farm-house fare. The thought had 
carried him through months of fog and frost, and 
uncongenial work and sordid surroundings, and he 
could not give it up without a pang. 

And then, too, as I have said, he had of late 
thought more of how Boy would enjoy this, that, and 
the other, than of Susie's more doubtful appreciation, 
so that it was just possible to imagine the programme 
carried out without her, though it had never occurred 
to his mind till this moment that it could be. 

And then his eye fell upon the clock, and he saw 
that there was just time ; and a great yearning rose 
in his heart for the old country and the old familiar 
faces. He got up and put his hand on Susie's 
shoulder, but it was not quite with the loving, coaxing 
touch of a few minutes ago, and his voice sounded a 
little bit stiff and cold. 

" Look here, Susie, don't let us have any nonsense 
about it. Do you really mean that you had rather I 
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went without you, and that you'd honestly prefer 
stopping to say good-bye to your cousin ? " 

" Of course I do," she answered pettishly ; " is n't 
that just what I 've been saying? " 

" Very well," he said, and his hand dropped away 
from her shoulder. " I should never have proposed 
going at all if I had thought you would not care 
about it, and of course it just spoils all the pleasure 
of it to me ; but since it 's all settled, and those good 
souls down there will be expecting us, I think, per- 
haps, I had better go and take Boy, and we must 
make the best of a bad job. And besides," he said, 
trying to keep the irritation out of his tone, and 
speaking kindly, " besides, I dare say you and Polly 
will like to have the last day to yourselves; so 
brighten up, little girl, and give me a kiss, and don't 
look so gloomy over it. There are no bones broken, 
and we shall understand each other better another 
time. We must be off if we are to catch that train." 

She was buttoning up Boy's coat with very trem- 
bling fingers, glad to keep her quivering lips and 
filling eyes out of sight of the eyes that followed her 
with an appealing look that she felt rather than saw, 
and which was hard to resist. If he only could have 
guessed how near she was to relenting over that last 
button, which, somehow, seemed so difficult to fasten ! 

The electricity in the air had communicated itself 
to Boy, and though generally to go anywhere with 
father was the height of enjoyment, now he made a 
little fuss at leaving his mother, and caught at her 
dress with a little puckering of the bright face and a 
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tremulous demand for *'muzzer" to come too — 
treasured memories in after days. 

" Come, Boy ! " said Tom, and caught up the bag. 
" Good-bye, Susie ; take care of yourself. We shall 
be back as early as we can on Saturday. And say 
good-bye for me to Polly, and say something kind. 
I didn't really see who it was the other day when we 
met." 

And then they were gone — the patter of Boy's 
feet and Tom's step in the passage, and then the 
door shut with the bang Mrs. Martin had so often 
protested against. 

" Tom, oh ! Tom, come back ! Wait for me, 
Tom ! I want to come ! I don't want to stop 
behind ! I don't want you to go without me ! It 
was n't true what I said ! Oh, Tom, come back ! " 

Susie was sobbing her heart out just inside the 
street door ; and only a few paces down the street, 
Tom, all unconscious of Susie's tardy repentance, 
was hesitating and expressing his uncertainty to the 
small scarlet person at his side. 

" I 've half a mind to go back. Boy ; I don't at all 
like leaving her. We might go down by a later 
train." 

But Susie turned back sobbing into the sitting- 
room to throw herself on the horse-hair sofa, and 
bury her face in Boy's antimacassar, and Tom went 
gloomily on to Euston Station. 

And so Tom and Susie parted. 
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CHAPTER XII 

BIRCHES FARM 

This is the place. Stand still, my steed. 

Let me review the scene, 
And summon from the shadowy past 

The forms that once have been. — Longfellow. 

" POSTHAM ! Postham 1 " It was just as Tom 
JL had described it to Boy. And there was the 
farmer, as the train slowed into the little country 
station, standing very firm on gaitered and rather 
bow legs, and with one finger half-way to his fore- 
head, in preparation of the greeting, the fashion of 
which Boy had rehearsed so often. 

Boy had been asleep — at least there had been 
a long interval of quiet after that last bun, when 
the red Tara-o'-Shanter got a little crushed against 
his father's arm — and Tom had time to chew, the 
cud of sweet and bitter fancies undisturbed, the 
latter predominating largely at first but by degrees 
giving way to the former, as they will in youthful 
ruminations. 

Out of London — that in itself meant a good deal 
to a country- bred man like Tom — with a blue sky 
dappled by white clouds above seen without a haze 
of smoke or fog in between, with a changing land- 
scape on either side; rich, brown ploughed lands 
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Stretching away, some of them shot already with 
the pale green of the early corn; meadows begin- 
ning to brighten into verdure out of the rusty, dull 
hues of winter; beautiful, bare trees revealing the 
graceful outlines of trunk and branch that the sum- 
mer foliage, lovely as it is, conceals; shining, erect 
holly-trees, and rugged Scotch firs with ruddy stems, 
give color and variety to the woods and coppices, 
melting in the distance into a beautiful, soft, hazy 
blue. 

Though Tom was sad and sore and smarting from 
that parting with Susie, he could not help a little 
thrill of delight as he noticed these things, being 
one of those who seek out those manifold works 
and have pleasure therein. Before that particular 
"work" in which Tom took special pleasure had 
gone to sleep, reflection, either sweet or bitter, was 
liable to constant interruption • by delighted recog- 
nition of cows and sheep and horses from the win- 
dow, all of them, owing to Boy's difficulty in realizing 
the effect of distance, being regarded as very minute 
— quite amusingly so — and altogether different from 
the big animals he was used to see in the streets 
harnessed in vehicles or on their way to the cattle- 
market ; and I think it was a little bit of a disap- 
pointment on reaching Birches Farm to find that 
they did not possess any of these very diminutive 
creatures. 

By and by, when Boy was asleep, Tom began to 
recognize landmarks and familiar bits of country as 
the train puffed on — a row of ricks that he used to 
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count when he was a boy travelling along that line 
to school ; a mill with a wheel going lazily round, 
and white pigeons flying up as if they might be 
larger particles of the flour that settled on shutters 
and window-ledges and on the burly miller himself, 
looking up at the passing train ; a river with willows 
beginning to show red tips to their branches, and bits 
of ice from the late frost still remaining along the 
edges of the osier bed, and the brown dry reeds to 
notify that it was still winter. 

Tom remembered once going fishing there, out of 
a — Yes, there it was, the punt, only dilapidated 
and half- full of water. 

He even thought he recognized, near one of the 
stations — and this was yet twenty miles or more 
from Postham — an old hedger and ditcher chop- 
ping away with a bill-hook and holding back the 
brambles with hands in big leather gloves. But 
there are hundreds of such old fellows so employed, 
twisted and bent with rheumatism and age, with 
ruddy, weather-beaten faces, and patient, frosty blue 
eyes and nut-cracker jaws; so it was ridiculous of 
Tom to feel a warm thrill of recognition and a wish 
to wave his hand and shout a greeting to him, and 
inquiries after " the missus." 

But there was no accounting for what Tom might 
do as the train approached Postham — and recogni- 
tion may well be confused when eyes are inclined to 
get suddenly dim ; and altogether, as he told him- 
self, he was disposed to make a regular ass of himself. 

Well, there was the farmer; and Boy was wide 
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awake and full of excitement and eagerness to get 
out. 

A new station-master, who looked on superciliously 
at these humble friends of the old farmer's and 
spoke patronizingly to Boy as he took the tickets 
at the gate in the white palings, outside which the 
cart was waiting with a solid white horse in it with 
hairy feet. 

The old porter. Irons, whose recognition Tom half 
dreaded, half-hoped for, was out of the way laid up 
with rheumatics, Mr. Day said; and Tom turned 
away to answer some question of Boy's about the 
engine, when a groom rode up on a showy chestnut 
and shouted to the station-master to know if there 
was any parcel for the 'All. 

Tom smiled -a little to himself at the airs of the 
groom, whom he remembered a lad in a very humble 
capacity in the stables, and at the politeness of the 
station-master, who had not much courtesy to spare 
for Farmer Day's friends. 

Tom would dearly have liked to have had the 
handling of the pretty, skittish chestnut, who pricked 
her dainty ears and danced and sidled as the train 
puffed out of the station ; and he lifted Boy into 
the farmer's cart with a little sigh of regret, and a 
doubt if, after all, he had not been a fool to come to 
the old scenes in such different circumstances. 

But to Boy the farmer's cart gave unmitigated 
satisfaction, the very jogging .up and down and the 
jolt when the wheel passed over a stone only adding 
to the pleasure. He had been in so few vehicles in 
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his life before, and those mostly of the omnibus 
description, so he rather blinked and shuddered when 
the farmer first gathered up the reins and the big 
white horse got under way, as if they might be 
starting on a Mazeppa, or, at any rate, a John Gilpin 
career. But once having got used to the leisurely 
movement of the broad, white back in front and the 
amiable jogging of the hairy ears, he found it vastly 
exhilarating, and shouted with delight when the 
stumpy whip was applied, though it produced no 
other effect than the wagging of a patient tail. And 
then, to crown it all, he was allowed to hold the whip, 
both hands being necessary for the purpose, and 
after knocking off the farmer's hat, and nearly over- 
balancing himself with the effort, brought it to bear 
on Dobbin's back; that hardened beast, however, 
appeared scarcely conscious of this tremendous on- 
slaught, but went placidly on its way, wondering, 
perhaps, at flies beginning to settle so early in the 
season. 

The farmer kept up a steady flow of deliberate 
conversation, with a great deal of repetition; and 
when Boy was not occupied with the whip and 
Dobbin, he could not take his eyes off the farmer's 
face, which he studied with that absorbed interest 
with which children sometimes so embarrass their 
elders. 

But the farmer was not self-conscious, so the 
Medusa herself might have gazed at him with im- 
punity; and he had also that curious country habit 
of not looking at the person he was addressing but 
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fixing his eyes on some spot in the middle distance, 
and only indicating by a jerk of the head for whom 
the remark was intended, which was perplexing at 
first to Boy, who was not sure that the remark 
" Come, get on with ye, lazy-bones," was not directed 
to him ; or that " He be a peart youngster, and no 
mistake ! " did not bear some mysterious reference to 
something about the horse's ears or just beyond them. 

He was altogether mystified when the farmer 
pulled up suddenly at the brow of a hill with the 
ejaculation " There abe ! " and his father leant for- 
ward, gazing — with that drawn- back mouth of which 
mention has been made as of a horse reined in — 
at a glimpse seen through a vista of bare trees and 
coppices of an old square stone house a couple of 
miles away across undulating country, plough land, 
meadows and park, across which the low sun was 
casting long shadows from groups of fir-trees and 
evergreen plantations. 

There was a horse going along that bit of road 
towards the house — no doubt the chestnut they had 
seen at the station ; and a company of rooks were 
flapping their way solemnly homewards to the elms 
beyond the Hall, where generations of them had built 
their untidy nests and swung on the top branches, 
and cawed and quarrelled and hatched their young. 

They were going home, Tom told himself, . with 
that look in his face that Moses might have had 
looking across Jordan at the promised land : or 
David, when he thought of " the water of the well 
of Bethlehem, which is by the gate." 
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'' All right 1 " he said with a little harsh tone in 
his voice, though he laughed. " We had better be 
jogging on. I had forgotten you could see the old 
place from here. — Hullo, Boy, whip up ! We want 
our tea — don't we ? " 

Ten minutes more and there is the farm, and 
there is Mrs. Day standing at the door looking out 
for them from the hospitable porch. The low sun 
is shining on the diamond panes of the windows 
and on the plump cheeks of the farmer's wife (she 
has to shield her eyes from its glitter), and on the 
breath of the cows gathered in the big yard for 
milking. Hwit ! Hwit ! goes the milk into the tin 
pail, but stops for a minute while Jenny the milk- 
maid raises her sun-bonnet from its resting-place 
against the warm side of Cowslip or Sweetlips to 
look at the arrivals. 

There is a rush of dogs with various notes of 
welcome and inquiry, which makes Boy blink and 
relinquish his manliness so far as to allow his father 
to carry him in : though, even so, an irrepressible 
foxhound puppy must needs rear its long, soft body 
up and lay a large foot on Tom's arm to make 
closer acquaintance with the small person in a red 
coat. 

Boy, though he would have scorned the suggestion, 
was a little bit tired, and, as I have said, the cows at 
Birches Farm were of the large size, unlike those seen 
from the railway or in the Noah's Ark ; and passing 
through the yard there were large faces and terrible 
horns in rather horrifying proximity, a situation which 
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makes the stoutest heart think of mother and feel 
a not altogether unpleasing memory of tea-time at 
Corsham Street. 

" Bless his little heart 1 Why, he do feature your 
family, Master Tom — begging your pardon ! but it 
comes that natural, it slips off my tongue accidental 
like. Why, any one could tell he was a Bannister 
without looking twice ; he 's his grandpa all over. 
And your good lady ain't come after all? Well, I 
am sorry. I hope she enjoys good health? And 
I 'm sure I 'd have done my utmost to make her 
comfortable, though, of course, we *re a bit rough 
here and can't pretend to have it all as nice as 
she 's used to." 

Tom gave a little laugh that was half a sigh as he 
thought of Corsham Street, while he assured Mrs. 
Day that it was not at all on that account that 
Susie had not come. Tom had rather pictured, and 
led Boy to expect, tea in the large farm kitchen into 
which the porch-door led, with the big open fireplace 
and oak settle, and beams across the ceiling from 
which hung hams, and a rack with sides of bacon, 
and bunches of herbs done up in paper bags. 

Of course, when he came to remember, it was only 
on very occasional, unceremonious visits that he was 
allowed to join the family party and take what the 
farmer called " pot luck " with them. Mrs. Day's 
self-respect obliged her on most occasions to spread 
tea in the best parlour, and to bring out the best 
china — with Sir Robert Peel portrayed on every 
cup and plate and jug and teapot, a relic of some 
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time of electioneering enthusiasm probably before 
the repeal of the corn-laws. 

So if Tom had considered for a moment, he would 
have known that it was here that he and Boy would 
be quartered ; but there was something just a trifle 
depressing in the small attempts at modem smart- 
ness invading the solid respectability of the farm- 
house best parlor, vestiges of the time when Mrs. 
Day had been Mrs. Bannister's own maid and did 
crochet work in moments of elegant leisure, and 
made painful caricatures of flowers with beads and 
wool. Mrs. Day looked with honest pride at these 
trophies of her former skill, and would lament — 
what some might have thought a subject for con- 
gratulation — that her right-hand had forgotten its 
ancient cunning, being more exercised of late years 
in butter-making and baking; and certainly that 
comfortable and substantial member did not look 
as if it could be guilty of such fiddling sort of work 
as the antimacassar at one end of the solid, horse- 
hair sofa, which adhered to every coat or dress that 
came near it, and was consequently in constant 
peril of being carried off" into the poultry-yard or 
pig-sty. 

But it was certainly ufijust of Tom to vent his little 
sore feeling of disappointment on that innocent work 
of art, which had had nothing whatever to do with 
the separation from Susie, and was not responsible 
for Boy's being tired and shy and disposed to quiver 
a little about the under-lip, a symptom which Tom 
rightly interpreted as produced by thoughts of mother, 

9 
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being helped in this diagnosis by the fellow-feeling 
which had stirred powerfully within him as he looked 
across at the old hall. 

Anyhow, he felt decidedly better when he had 
caught up the antimacassar from the slippery end of 
the sofa and crumpled it up into a ball and tossed it up 
on to the top of a comer cupboard, where Mrs. Day 
did not find it for ever so long, and mourned Over the 
loss of this testimony to her youthful accomplishments. 

First of all, this petulant performance made Boy 
laugh, and that was distinctly a relief, as the small face 
had been growing pretematurally serious, and Tom 
had sought in vain for the ghost of a joke to avert 
the catastrophe that was already trembling on the lip 
and brimming in the blue eyes. 

And after that laugh Tom whipped Boy out of the 
heavy armchair which had engulfed him and estab- 
lished him on his knee, an article of furniture to 
which Boy was familiarly accustomed, and which had 
not been left behind at Corsham Street like Boy*s 
high chair ; and though there ensued some confusion 
over plates and cups, and, indeed, over morsels on 
forks on their way to mouths, the very confusion was 
amusing and made the young laugh ring out, mingling 
with a deeper one, and caused Mrs. Day, about her 
work in the kitchen, to stop and listen and laugh 
softly too. 

The twilight was closing in before that merry tea 
was done, and the only light in the room was from 
the wood-fire, at whose big logs Boy gazed with won- 
der at their difference from the carefully husbanded 
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coal in London, and the bundles of fire-wood, and 
Tom gazed, too, with the memory of the open fire- 
place in the hall at Donnington. 

How quiet it was ! how heavenly quiet ! Tom was 
listening to the silence with the appreciation that 
comes only to ears that have been deafened by " life's 
stunning tide " in London. A soft low of cows in the 
byre, a squeak from a pig disturbed by the pushing 
of a companion from its peaceful slumbers, a footstep 
of a hob-nailed boot on the brick path, and a pail set 
down with a clatter — each sound seemed only to 
draw attention to the silence that lapped it round, as 
if one said " Hark ! " 

Boy had grown sleepy as he sat on Tom*s knee 
in the big armchair; and when Mrs. Day opened 
the door to see if Jenny might come and clear the 
tea away. Boy was sound asleep and Tom in dream- 
land too, though his eyes were open and shining in 
the red glow from the logs. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

A MEET AT THE " HORSE-SHOES " 

The dusky night rides down the sky, 

And ushers in the mom, 
The hounds all join in glorious cry, 

The huntsman winds his horn. 
Then a hunting we will go. — Fielding. 

WHAT a splendid morning ! with the sun shin- 
ing in at the lattice window between the white 
dimity curtains. 

Mrs. Day had been into the room once before, 
but could not find it in her heart to wake the two 
sleepers, though life in the farm had been on the 
move long before ; and it was not often, either in 
summer or winter, that the sun found any one in 
bed there when he was high enough to look in at 
the window. 

" But Master Tom always were a lie-abed," Mrs. 
Day said as she looked down on them lying asleep 
in the big four-post bedstead ; " many 's the time the 
master have come and routed him out of bed, and 
pretended to be terribly put about at his laziness. 
And now, I '11 wager, he 'd give something to have 
Master Tom's head on the pillqw again in that room 
of his just off the squire's own ! Ain't they a picture, 
them two ? Why, if the squire were to ride by just 
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now I *d make bold to run out and fetch him in, 
and never mind what come of it. It would n't be in 
mortal man to turn away from such a pair ! " 

So Mrs. Day left them for another half-hour, and 
when she came creaking up the stairs again they 
were awake — you may be sure if Boy was, Tom 
was too — and Boy was standing on the patchwork 
cushion in the window-seat, looking tout of the 
window and reporting to Tom what he could see. 
Fear? Homesickness? Quivering lip and filling 
eye? These were all gone and forgotten with the 
past night, and Boy was full of eager delight and 
interest. 

Tom, too, lying in bed with his hands behind his 
head, and surveying Boy's curly head and short 
night-shirt and pink heels, had lost the keen sense 
of pain and disquiet at his parting with Susie, and 
the hungry longing for his own people that had 
crushed out all the pleasure of this return to the 
neighborhood of his childhood's home. 

He was young enough yet to sleep away despond- 
ency, and to wake hopeful and eager for a day 
opening with a rosy, bright aurora and capable of 
endless possibilities of pleasure and enjoyment. It 
is in later years that sleep has the contrary effect, 
taking away any hallucinations we may have conjured 
up during the day, and that the dawn comes cold and 
gray, pointing a pitiless finger at the naked reality 
of life, stripped of all the little gamishings and dis- 
guises we have been at pains to trick it out with. 

So Tom and Boy's dressing was a very cheerful 
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occasion; and, with a little assistance from Mrs. 
Day, Boy's toilet was not of such an unconventional 
character as it was the evening he went to the post. 

" I 'm a bit put about this morning," Mrs. Day 
explained apologetically, "along of that best parlor 
chimney smoking." Mrs. Day had contracted a 
good many of her husband's forms of speech, and 
only occasionally pulled herself up and reverted to 
the more elegant and refined way of talking that 
became a lady's-maid who had had places in the 
very first families. " It 's a way it has when I parti- 
cular want to use the room, or the wind's in the 
west. It 's churning day, too, when things generally 
goes a bit contrairy. So I 've been wondering if you 
and Master Boy would mind taking your breakfast in 
the kitchen ? The men 's all out of the way, and me 
and Jenny 's busy in the dairy, so you 'U have it all 
to yourselves." 

Mind ? Not a bit — it was just after Tom's, and, 
accordingly, after Boy's own heart; and it looked 
delightfully snug with the little round table covered 
with a white cloth drawn up close to the hearth, 
sheltered from the draught by the great black oak 
settle, and the two big wooden armchairs placed 
ready — the seat of one elevated by a hassock and 
patchwork cushion to accommodate Boy. 

Mrs. Day was frying the ham and eggs, with a 
most relishing savor, when Tom and Boy came 
down; but when that was done and placed piping 
hot on the table, and the big black pot swung round 
again over the fire, Mrs. Day retired to the dairy. 
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from whence came the sounds of the clacketting of 
pattens on bricks and the slip-slap of making up 
butter and the swish of water. 

Mrs. Day came in once in the course of breakfast 
with something held in her gathered-up apron, to 
show Boy a family of downy, yellow ducklings just 
hatched out of the egg, with little black buttons of 
eyes, and already looking as pretematurally wise 
and independent as if they had already explored 
the world and found it as empty as the shells they 
had just left. 

Boy gazed at them in a fascinated and rather 
horrified way, while Tom and Mrs. Day exchanged 
cold-blooded remarks — the nature of which Boy 
happily did not understand — of a future occasion 
when they would appear in company with green peas. 

" I '11 send you a couple. Master Tom, that I will ! 
They used to say as they did ought to be ready by 
the king's birthday, and that *s the 4th of June, I 
take it; and our peas is always pretty forward if 
the birds will let 'em bide." 

And then they were carried off to be put under a 
fussy brown hen, leaving Boy with a vision of the 
arrival on some future day at Corsham Street of two 
little yellow balls, who, he quickly decided, should 
sleep in his crib and share his bread and milk, not 
having yet realized how transitory is youth and yellow 
down, and how speedily come maturity and sage and 
onion. 

After breakfast came a prolonged visit to the 
various birds and beasts about the farm. Tom, I 
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believe, enjoyed it quite as much as Boy, though 
the contemplation of a large family of young pigs 
and their mother palled on him sooner than it did 
on his son, who would have remained till further 
notice peering through the bars of the gate at their 
impudent gambols. 

Tom felt more sympathy, — perhaps, with the 
thought of another mother bereft of her son — with a 
sweet-faced aldemey with that blue light of mother- 
hood in her big eyes, who gave long, yearning cries 
for a calf who had been taken away that morning in 
a cart driven, I am afraid, by a boy in a blue shirt ; 
but that, happily, was a detail that did not add any- 
thing to the pang of the parting on either side. 

There was the fierce old turkey-cock who gobbled 
and strutted, and the guinea-fowls who cried to Boy 
to " Go back ! go back I " a warning he was quite 
disposed to take when the gander stretched out a 
long serpentine neck and hissed at him, and tall 
Cochin cocks, painfully on a level with his face, 
helped themselves unbidden to the bit of bread in his 
hand. It was rather a relief to Boy's mind when they 
retired to a place of safety. The pigeons who came 
to partake of the crumbs Boy scattered for them out- 
side the dairy door on the bricks, concealed their 
greediness and bowed and bridled with great polite- 
ness, and flew up with a whirr and flutter to the tiled 
roof when Boy clapped his hands — a performance 
which, it is needless to say, was repeated again and 
again, so exhilarating to the youthful mind is the feel- 
ing of inspiring fear without danger of retaliation. 
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It was fortunate that Boy was here when his father 
suddenly and unaccountably deserted him, for there 
is no knowing to what lengths Cochin cocks and gan- 
ders may proceed without a taller person to keep 
them in their proper places ; but when Boy turned 
round after putting the whole fan-tailed army to 
flight, his faithful henchman and boon companion 
had disappeared. 

Boy's Tam-o*-Shanter had fallen off on the bricks, 
and his curls were all rough and tumbled, and his 
face rosy and bright as he clapped his hands and 
shouted ; and an old man riding by on a gray horse 
reined up and turned to look at him, and Boy shaded 
his blue eyes from the sun with a chubby hand and 
looked back at him. 

Boy discovered his father a few minutes later in 
the armchair in the parlor, with his elbows on the 
table and his face in his hands. If it was really the 
beginning of a game of hide-and-seek, it was more 
serious than those which Boy and Tom played at in 
Corsham Street, and which caused the ladies in the 
drawing-rooms such indignation and wrath. 

But there was a stir beginning outside — grooms 
riding by with led horses, and dogcarts bringing men 
to the meet, and groups of pedestrians bound for the 
same goal; and then a couple of pink coats and 
white buckskins, and then the hounds with their tails 
bobbing along like clockwork, and the whippers-in 
cracking their long whips at some sleek white and 
black-and-tan body not exactly in the position ex- 
pected of it. 
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If Tom Bannister was going to sit all the morning 
with his head in his hands he might just as well have 
stayed in Corsham Street, and all his plans and excite- 
ment at the prospect of the meet at the "Horse- 
shoes" were futile and thrown away. 

The farmer had come in for a bite of something 
before the meet, and had brought in one or two 
friends for the same purpose — though it was not 
easy to find any one to hold the horses, as most of 
the farm lads had taken French leave or invented im- 
portant business in the direction of the "Horse- 
shoes ; " and the farmer, with the fellow-feeling which 
makes us wondrous kind, took no notice of a plough 
left at the end of a furrow, or a cart standing idle by 
the heap of mangolds, or a hoe lying prone that 
should have been busy among the weeds. Later on, 
too, he turned a deaf ear to voices giving the view 
halloo so lustily that should have been giving all their 
energy and strength of lungs to scaring the rooks 
from the new-sown corn. 

The farmer and his friends in the kitchen were 
debating the chances of the day's sport, speculating 
on the probable greasiness of the banks and the 
heaviness of the plough-lands and the chances of 
the water being out in the low meadows by the 
stream — some of the drawbacks of hunting in Feb- 
ruary fill-dike ; though the necessary ingredients for 
what is generally reckoned an ideal hunting day — 
a southerly wind and a cloudy sky — were not want- 
ing, clouds having obscured the radiance of the sun 
that had peeped in at Tom in bed three hours earlier. 
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Anyhow, they all agreed that the scent was bound 
to be good — though scent is one of those things 
that the oldest and most experienced fox-hunter 
cannot fathom, mysteriously failing when circum- 
stances seem most favorable, and asserting itself 
stoutly when everything is unpropitious ; so there 
is always the added delight of uncertainty as to 
what the day may bring forth, be it mild and moist, 
or bright and exhilarating with a touch of frost in 
the air. 

Some of their talk penetrated even to Tom's ears, 
which had seemed sealed to everything but the mem- 
ories of the days beyond recalling — by the sight of 
a face aged and altered since he saw it last, changed 
perhaps by vexing over the doings of a worthless son. 

But even through a good thick stopping of trouble, 
a little sense of excitement will penetrate on a hunt- 
ing morning to a mind that has once felt the intoxi- 
cation of the chase, so Tom roused himself from his 
fit of the blues, and with Boy on his shoulder made 
his way through the farm orchard and paddocks to 
that snug corner hard by the village green in front 
of the " Horse-shoes," where a pollard oak stood in 
a rough little bit of covert, where he could stand and 
look on without observation from curious or recog- 
nizing eyes, and where Boy, perched on one of the 
boughs, could see all that went on in safety. 

It is a pretty scene, and one that Tom had often 
pictured to himself. The hounds have already ar- 
rived and are seen clustering round the huntsman's 
horse, which stands patiently in the midst of them^ 
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not even so much as raising a foot in remonstrance 
when the hounds brush against him or snuff at his 
heels, which they do as fearlessly as if such a thing 
as being kicked or trampled on by a horse was never 
heard of. The older ones, with their long, solemn 
faces, sit or lie gazing in front of them as if nothing, 
even the sight or scent of a fox, could disturb their 
equanimity, while some of the younger ones are 
a little inclined to wander, and have to be called to 
order by the whips. 

There is a goodly gathering already, and, every 
minute, more join the throng, so many of the faces 
familiar to Tom that it is difficult to keep up a calm 
contemplation of the meet as merely a pretty lively 
scene, especially when the same gray horse and his 
rider who had passed the farm half an hour ago 
came up and joined a group of horsemen on the 
other side of the green. 

There is the inevitable hunting parson, who is 
having a few words with the huntsman before the 
business of the day begins ; a good number of gentle- 
men in pink, though, perhaps, the " rat-catcher get- 
up " preponderates ; several ladies on more or less 
good-looking horses; the usual contingent of hard- 
riding young men on highly-bred horses, likely to 
override the hounds if the scent should be poor and 
the pace slow ; several of those nondescript individ- 
uals who may be put down as dealers' men on young 
horses — the animals of all others feared by the 
huntsman, as more than likely to kick any unwary 
hound approaching too near; one or two boys on 
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ponies, though not so many as there would have 
been two or three weeks ago in the Christmas holi- 
days ; a small scattering of farmers on strong, short- 
legged nags, who most likely do good service in gigs 
on market-days, though, imhappily, in these hard 
times for tenant farmers, fewer of them can be seen 
in the hunting-field. 

Vehicles of all sorts pour in — carriages and carts 
of every description, from the smartly turned-out 
wagonettes full of ladies to the chimney-sweep's 
donkey-cart overflowing with boys " all agog to dash 
through thick and thin." Some of these vehicles 
have only come to the meet, while others are pre- 
pared to follow the hounds wherever wheels can 
follow, and, perhaps, to penetrate into a good many 
places at considerable peril to the springs. 

Then eleven strikes from the village church over 
there among the trees, and a new arrival is seen 
approaching. The hounds, who have hitherto shown 
no interest in any of the riders, dart forward to greet 
the new-comer, who rides up to speak to the hunts- 
man — for this is the Master, and the only man 
except their own huntsman to whom the hounds 
deign to pay the least attention. He is on his weight- 
carrying bay hunter — one which Tom well remembers 
has carried him these ten seasons, and who knows 
nearly as much about hunting as his master, which 
is saying a good deal — and near him is a lady on a 
well-shaped black mare of unmistakable Irish breed, 
and evidently on terms of friendship with her mistress. 

Tom remembers that mistress as a plucky little 
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rider on a chestnut pony, scrambling over hedges 
and ditches — a girl of fifteen, with a mane of dark 
hair down her back. 

" How fond she used to be of that pony, Sandy ! " 
Tom thought. "And it's plain she and the mare 
understand one another. She 's got hold of a nice- 
looking animal, and no mistake ! " 

And Tom's appreciative glance noticed the mare's 
bright, well-opened eye — a sure sign of good temper 
— and her head of the shape that betokens intelli- 
gence. With that head and those shoulders she was 
easily picked out as an animal not likely to get her 
rider into a scrape, and if she should be in a difficulty 
would probably find her way out of it. 

It was characteristic of Margaret Beresford that 
you should look first at the animal she rode before 
you noticed how she herself looked, and it was a 
course she would expect and thoroughly approve. 
Indeed, Tom hardly noticed more than that the 
little rough-haired, plucky child had grown into a 
slight, tall girl, with closely-plaited hair and an excel- 
lent seat on the black mare. 

Two minutes* consultation between the authorities 
and the pack moves off along the road towards the 
first covert, followed by a motley crowd on foot, 
horseback, and wheels, leaving Tom gazing after 
them with longing eyes, grasping one of Boy's feet 
that swung from the bough above, where that young 
hero was perched. 

" Come along down, youngster," said Tom with a 
sigh, " it 's all over ! " 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE MEETING 

The end of all meeting, parting ; the end of all striving, 
peace. — Fiona Macleod. 

I CANNOT give my readers an account of the 
run that day, for my special correspondent with 
the East Marlshire hounds saw no more of them, be- 
yond a distant glimpse of the pack streaming away 
across the meadows in the direction of Postham, and 
a speck of scarlet here and there in the rear, for 
a fox had been found as usual in that covert on the 
hill-side above Birches Farm — a covert which had 
never been drawn blank within the memory of 
mortal man — and, as usual with the Birches hill 
foxes, proceeded to give his pursuers a fine run at 
a rattling good pace. 

Once, an hour later, Tom heard the bell-like note 
of the hounds in full cry, a sound that works like 
magic on the ear of a fox-hunter ; but he had seen 
too many familiar faces in the field, and those years 
of absence which had seemed so desperately long to 
him, and which he felt must have changed him past 
all casual recognition, had made so little alteration 
in some of his old friends that it made him chary of 
showing himself even as much as he had intended 
before leaving London. 
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So he resisted the temptation of following that 
alluring sound, though Mrs. Day oflfered to keep an 
eye on Boy, who had fallen into one of those delight- 
ful, sudden naps of childhood — anywhere, anyhow — 
which are unknown in later years, when sleep is a 
coy mistress needing most careful wooing, and being 
scared by the slightest disturbing circumstance. 

But in the afternoon when he had taken Boy into 
the woods — where they found a few pale primroses 
growing in a sheltered nook — to a hill-top from 
whence a wide view of the country round could be 
obtained, he saw a few stragglers returning from 
the hunt, and Tom could guess who some of the 
wearers of the pink coats were from the direction 
in which they rode. 

But neither of the riders turned in the direction 
of Donnington, so Tom reluctantly convinced himself 
that the rider of a certain iron-gray must have 
returned home earlier, and there was no chance of 
another glimpse of the broad shoulders that stooped 
more than of old, and of the gray head that was 
not carried now in the erect, masterful fashion Tom 
remembered. 

" He did n't look up to a long run," Tom jpondered ; 
" and I expect the running was a bit heavy across 
the plough, and he was always such a one to ride 
straight across country. I 'U be bound the mater or 
Ann was after him before he started to coax him 
to come home to lunch." 

And then, with another long look at the old home, 
in the garden of which, he persuaded himself, he 
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could see moving objects — though at that distance it 
must have been the purest imagination — he turned 
to make his way back to the farm. 

Some trifle caused him to take another way back. 
What trifles influence the whole course of life some- 
times ! And then Boy's desire to ride on a gate 
caused the delay of a few minutes, but for which a 
riderless horse coming trotting along the bridle-path 
across the big heathy meadow would have found his 
progress stopped by a closed gate, and no one to 
catch at the bridle on his neck. 

An iron-gray, with that strange perplexity in its 
tender eyes that horses show when the guiding will no 
longer directs them, and an uncomfortable freedom is 
suddenly given them to go where and to do what they 
please ; and Tom always maintained that beyond this 
there was an appeal and concern in Quicksilver's look, 
' and a consciousness of something unaccustomed and 
out of order, and a dumb wish for human help and 
S5nnpathy in an emergency. Anyhow, it was not just 
a stupid, dull effort to make his way home to a com- 
fortable stable and a good feed, for he might well 
have eluded Tom's startled grasp at the rein and 
gone on his way through the open gate at his own 
sweet will. 

Tom recognized Quicksilver at a glance, and the 
next moment was sure there had been no accident as 
far as the horse was concerned. I believe he looked 
at the horse's knees in that second before he caught 
up Boy, and, with Quicksilver's rein over his arm, set 
off along the bridle-path as fast as he could go. 

10 
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The horse had not been down; perhaps the old 
man had dismounted and hitched the rein to a gate, 
from which it had slipped and the horse had set oflf 
home. There were plenty of hopeful surmises to 
explain the circumstances, and to crowd out and 
silence the haunting dread that underlaid them all. 
Oh ! if Quicksilver could have put into words the 
eloquence of his mild eyes; but horses are such 
terribly dumb beasts — even in their own mortal 
agony they can hardly express their anguish. 

Tom could not recall, when he looked back on this 
time, if Boy made any objection to the abrupt termi- 
nation of his first experience of riding on a five- 
barred gate, or took any notice of the horse which, on 
another occasion, would have furnished such a fruit- 
ful subject for conversation, or asked where they were 
going when Tom set off on that hurried walk up the 
rough cart-track. 

He could only remember Boy's arm clinging tight 
round his neck ; and I expect some of the agony of 
anxiety in the father communicated itself to the child, 
and silenced the little prattling tongue that had been 
talking away so gayly till now. 

"There he is ! ** The haunting dread put to flight 
all the poor little hopes Tom had been conjuring up, 
at the first sight of that something lying prone by the 
side of the path, and laid a cold hand on Tom*s 
heart and caught his breath with a gasp of fear. 

A scarlet hunting-coat, and a gray head, from which 
the hat had fallen, resting on the outstretched arm, 
the hand of which still grasped the hunting-crop ; and 
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Quicksilver gave a little inquiring whinny as they 
came in sight of that still figure that looked so solitary 
lying there with the mists beginning to rise and 
gather as the short February afternoon drew to its 
close, and a rook (was it one of those whose noisy 
home was in the elms at the Hall?) flapped from a 
ragged thorn-tree hard by with a hoarse, deep caw, 
and winged its heavy flight away. 

Tom fastened Quicksilver to that same thorn 
before he went to where the old squire lay, and 
set Boy tenderly down by the side of his grand- 
father. 

There was a numb, dull kind of unreal feeling 
about him as if he were in a miserable dream, or 
as if ij had all happened before and he had seen 
it all — the evening mist, the bare thorn- tree, the 
silent figure, and the gray head and handsome old 
face, on which, thank God ! there was no disfigure- 
ment or marks of the accident that had ended the 
gallant old life — for that it was ended Tom never 
doubted for a moment. 

I do not know how long he might have stood 
there with Boy holding his hand, and with that 
dread sense of irreparable loss, of irretrievable dis- 
aster, the sudden crushing of all the subtle, undefined 
hopes of reconciliation and return, the vitality of 
which he had not realized till he saw them lying 
dead with the dear old father. Too late ! It had 
not been too late only a few hours ago when the 
squire rode past the farm. Merciful Heaven ! Why 
was not some sign given to the poor fool, who hur- 
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ried out of sight, that it was the last chance of 
touching a living hand and hearing a word of for- 
giveness from living lips? 

Involuntarily his hand tightened on the little hand 
in his clasp, and Boy gave a little half-frightened cry 
of " Daddy ! " and then burst into a torrent of sobs, 
for daddy had pushed him suddenly and roughly 
away and was stooping over the prostrate form, and 
raising the gray head on his knee and loosing the 
collar. 

Tom used to think he himself could hear Boy's 
voice at all sorts of unbelievable distances, but who 
would have thought that the little voice would have 
crossed the dark valley and called back the old 
grandfather out of the shadow? 

Certain it was, there was a stir after that young 
voice, a quivering of the eyelids, a slight movement 
of the stretched-out hand. 

" What a fool I was ! " Tom told himself as the 
signs of returning consciousness showed themselves ; 
" and what a fool I am too ! " For the eyes, that 
had been so dry and hard in the desolation of a 
minute ago, kept brimming over and interfering 
with the sight of the dear old face, for a glimpse of 
which he had been hungering all these empty years. 
"Why couldn't I have seen that he was only 
stunned ? Why, I might have stood there till dooms- 
day, staring like a stuck pig, if it hadn't been for 
Boy. — Boy, you treasure, shut up and don't make 
such a hideous row ! Don't you see that he 's com- 
ing to himself as quick as he can come? And I 
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don't want him to see his grandson for the first 
time with such a very wide-open mouth. Oh, Boy ! 
weVe the luckiest beggars in all the wide world. 
' For these and all his other mercies — * Come and 
see if you can get my pocket-handkerchief out of 
my pocket, like a man." 

Naturally, Boy was puzzled by this extraordinary 
behavior of his father, especially by that reference 
to " other mercies,*' which was inseparably connected 
in his mind with meal-times and empty plates ; but 
it had the effect of stopping what Mary- Jane used 
to call his " *owlings," though it was still a very April 
face, blurred with tears and quivering only half-con- 
soled, on which the old man's eyes opened and 
brightened and smiled with an amused recognition, 
not, however, of the child seen a few hours ago in 
the farm garden, but of a child of more than twenty 
years ago who had been the apple of his eye and 
the pride of the old manor. 

" Hullo ! " The old lips faintly formed the words. 
"Hullo, Tom Thumb! What's the matter with 
you?" 

And then the eyes closed again, and when they 
reopened it was with the same pleased but not sur- 
prised recognition of Tom himself, as if twenty 
years might have flashed by while his eyes closed 
and changed the rosy, tear-stained child into the 
young man whose strong arm was holding up his 
father's head. 

" Hullo, Tom ! " he said. " I 've had a bit of a 
spill, have n't I ? " And then, with the same instinct 
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which made Tom look at the horse's knees in that 
breathless second before he set oflf in search of his 
rider, he made an effort to raise his head and look 
round. "Where's Quicksilver?" 

" All right, sir/' Tom answered as coolly as if he 
and his father had only been parted in the course 
of the day's run. " Not a scratch about him ; he 's 
hitched on to the thorn there." 

" I can't remember," the old man went on 
presently. " I was riding home after I left you 
down by the mill. Did you find a fox in the 
Bingley covert?" 

" Not a ghost of one," said Tom positively, an- 
swering both for himself and the hunt, knowing thosi 
Bingley coverts of old. 

"That's what I thought," said the squire, with a 
twinkle of satisfaction in his dim eyes. " I never 
knew these coverts worth drawing yet, though 
Sweatly is always so positive. And I promised Ann 
to come home early. But I can't remember how 
I came to grief." 

" Rabbit-hole — eh? " suggested Tom. 

"Well," admitted the squire reluctantly, "per- 
haps it was, and I wasn't minding what I was at. 
Serve me right for a careless old fool." 

He was sitting up now, and Tom had found the 
flask in his saddle-pocket and had given him some 
brandy. 

Every moment Tom expected that his father would 
realize the situation, and remember how long it was 
since they parted and the anger and the anguish that 
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had ensued ; and half feared the shock it might be 
to the old man, and half longed to have it over and 
to know how he stood with him. 

But though the squire was manifestly recovering 
his strength, and at last, with Tom's help, got on to 
his feet and made his way, rather shaky and totter- 
ing to be sure, to where Quicksilver was fastened, 
he seemed still to take Tom's presence there as a 
matter of course, though a puzzled look came into 
his face now and then, and especially when he 
looked at Boy, who was standing solemnly important 
by Quicksilver's head holding the squire's hunting- 
crop. And Tom was aware of a furtive, inquiring 
look at him and the boy, as if the old man felt 
there was something he did not quite understand 
but did not want to betray the confusion in his 
mind. 

" What have you done with your horse ? " he said. 
" Let me see — you were riding Harkaway, were n't 
you ? " 

" Not to-day." Tom was tightening Quicksilver's 
girths, and debating if it would be safe to let the 
squire ride home alone, and had made up his mind 
to follow at a distance to see him safe as far as the 
stable-yard. 

But the question was solved for him, when, with 
considerable difficulty, the squire had mounted into 
the saddle. 

" This spill of mine has made me a bit shaky. If 
you 've sent your horse home, I '11 get you to walk 
alongside and steady me a bit. There's the child 
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though, is n't there ? I can't quite remember who — 
But look here, Tom, you could put the youngster up 
in front of me.'* 

Tom glanced doubtfully at Boy; but this last 
twenty-four hours had made such a, man of him that 
he allowed himself to be hoisted up in front of the 
squire, the terrors of the situation being alleviated by 
a firm grasp of his father's arm, which was over the 
horse's neck. 

One '-'' the old man's hands rested on Tom's 
shoulder while • the other he held the young 
imknown grandson in f^ont of him, and it was thus 
that Tom Bannister went home. 
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CHAPTER XV 

GdNo" HOME 

To meet worth living for ; 

Worth dying for, to meet ; 
To meet worth parting for ; 

Bitter forgot in sweet. — Christina Rossetti. 

TOM had sometimes dreamed, waking or sleep- 
ing, of his return home, of kind or cold recep- 
tions, of stiffness and embarrassment or cordiality and 
warm welcome, of the greetings of old servants and 
the curiosity of new. He had pictured, too, Boy's 
advent, and the delight and admiration with which 
he would be received^ There was never any cold- 
ness or stiffness or embarrassment in those imagina- 
y,tio"^s of his when they were connected with Boy ; and 
one ns favorite fancies was Boy mounted in front 
of t d squire on his hunter, and the delight his 
grandfatner would have in his pluck and spirit. 

And this was, indeed, how Boy first passed the 
lodge gates at Donnington and went up the long 
elm avenue to house. But Tom had no thought 
or heart for pri« d satisfaction, so anxious was he 
to get the squire .. ", for the old man leant more 
and more heavily v '^is son's shoulder, and the 
words he spoke from n^-o time were strange and 

disjointed, and referred, * as Tom could make 
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them out, to times long past, which the squire spoke 
of as if they were of to-day or yesterday. 

The mist was gathering and hanging in wreaths 
and straight lines over the itieadows and the course 
of the stream. Already in the village as they passed 
through, the lights glimmered in the cottage windows, 
and warm fire-glow poured out hospitably from open 
doors on to the damp stones of the pathway; and 
women peered out at the horse pacing by so slowly, 
and called to one another to know whoever it was. 
" It ain*t never the squire, bless ye ! Why, he *d a 
child put up befront of *un ! " 

All the familiar old scenes that Tom had pictured 
to himself over and over again, and which in his 
dreams of returning home he had always imagined 
himself welcoming and observing to the very smallest 
particular, now passed unnoticed ; and his only feel- 
ing as he went by the lodge was one of thankfulness 
that there was no delay but that a little girl ran out 
and opened the gate — he did not even spare a 
thought to wonder who she was. Nor did he con- 
sciously notice, though he remembered afterwards, 
the big gap in the avenue where one of the giant elms 
had given way before some winter tempest and had 
left a blank — ah me ! how suggestive of human 
life — that the small sapling put in its place could 
never fill, at any rate for this generation. 

Home, without a glance up at the fine old front 
square and strong like the Bannisters themselves or 
at the mass of glossy ivy which has encroached on 
the gray weather-stained, lichen-touched stone since 
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the day when a schoolboy tossed his india-rubber 
ball to a girl leaning from that window to the right ! 

An undefined feeling of uneasiness and appre- 
hension had pervaded the household at the Hall all 
the afternoon, and Ann had been more than once 
down to the lodge to see if her father were coming 
— though she scolded and laughed at Mrs. Bannister 
for being nervous. She would not hear, either, of 
tea being delayed or being anything but the usual 
pleasant, cosy gathering in the inner hall by the 
great open fireplace, with the big logs that Tom 
used to think of sometimes when he poked the 
skimpy fire in Corsham Street. 

Sophy had just come back from a visit and was 
describing a ball she had been to, when Druid, the 
old retriever, roused from his sleep on the leopard- 
skin in front of the fire and listened, and the two 
fox-terriers, who had presumed on their master's ab- 
sence to make themselves comfortable in his armchair, 
jumped down with shrill barkings and ran to the outer 
door which Milsom, the old butler, was opening. 

A delay — an exclamation — a strange voice (was 
it a strange voice ?) outside. The laughing reproof 
for being so late and not having kept faith with her 
died away on Ann's lips, and the welcoming smile on 
her mother's, and the next minute they were all in 
the outer hall at the open door, through which the 
damp mist was driving chill and cold, while up the 
broad stone steps Milsom and another were helping 
the squire, who walked feebly, leaning on a shoulder 
of each. 
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"All right," said Tom's voice. "Here we are, 
sir ; another st^ We Ve had a bit of a spill, that 's 
all; nothing muaalp signify, and no bones broken." 

And so TonI ptt^ed in at the old home door and 
met mother and sisters without a word of greeting 
or explanation, his first thought being to get the 
squire safely home, and his next to keep the shock 
and terror from his mother. 

I do not quite know, nor did Ann, how Boy came 
into her arms — nor did Boy either, or I think he 
might have objected to being out of reach of his 
father. Ann's slight arms were hardly strong enough 
to carry such a solid little person ; but dynamics are 
altogether foolishness when love is the force to be 
reckoned, and Ann's love for Tom would have made 
a very Atlas of her to carry the whole world for his 
sake. 

It was only by and by, when the squire was sitting 
in his armchair by the fire, looking pretty much as 
usual and joining in now and then while Tom gave 
an account of his fall — dwelling on that rabbit- 
hole theory of its cause, which he had himself grown 
less and less to believe in during that slow, anxious 
journey home — it was then that inquiring looks and 
half-spoken questions from the sisters reminded Tom 
how unaccountable his presence there must seem to 
them. 

Mrs. Bannister had, I think, no room in her mind 
for wonder, so full was it of the old husband whose 
cold hand she was clasping so tenderly between hers. 
But Tom held up a warning hand to postpone ex- 
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planations to another time; and the next minute 
the squire spoke of Harkaway, Tom's old hunter, 
sold more than four years ago, and Tom answered 
as if he might have been riding him only an hour 
ago. 

" I *11 go and see if they Ve given him a mash, 
and have a look at Quicksilver, too," he said. And 
crossing to the tea-table, where Boy was being plied 
with sponge-cake and bread and butter, he took him 
out of Ann's arms and carried him to the door. 

He stopped there for a minute and took a long 
look round, lingering longest on the old figure in 
the hunting coat leaning back in the big armchair, 
with Druid's black head on his knee, and on the 
mother close to the squire's side, bending forward 
with that look of entire absorption that could not 
spare a glance for the prodigal son. 

Sophy was kneeling in front of her father, holding 
a cup of tea ready for him ; and Ruth was standing, 
slim and tall, by the fireplace, watching with big 
anxious eyes that were beginning to realize the truth. 

Only Ann's eyes followed Tom and Boy as they 
went, and when he was out in the passage leading to 
the kitchen he heard her quick step after him. 

"Tom, he is very ill? " 

" I 'm afraid so." 

"Where are you going? " 

" Away, Ann." 

" Don't ! " 

" Had n*t I better go before he realizes about my 
being here ? " 
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" Won't he remember? " 

" I don't think so — if he does not see me again." 

" But it will be so dreadful for you to leave him like 
this." 

" Yes. I think I '11 stop about till the doctor has 
been. I told Milsom to send off at once for him." 

" And the boy, Tom? Your boy ! " 

" Yes ; he 's a fine little chap, is n't he ? I shall 
like to think that he rode on the pater's hunter just 
once. — Hullo ! there 's the bell ! " 

" Ann,*' called Sophy's voice from the door, " fa- 
ther thinks he *d like to go up to his room, and he 
wants Tom to help him." 

So Tom's intentions of leaving were prevented, 
and when the doctor arrived, half an hour later, he 
found Tom sitting by the sofa in the squire's bed- 
room as if he were the most natural person in the 
world to be there, and, after a quick glance from 
father to son. Dr. Brand asked no questions but 
accepted the situation, only attributing the old 
squire's illness in great part to the agitation of a rec- 
onciliation — which, as we know, was not the case. 

Boy was becoming by this time hardened to the 
vicissitudes of life, and accepted with composure 
the homage paid to him in the housekeeper's room ; 
and it was only when bed-time came, and Mrs. Par- 
tridge, the housekeeper, showed him a cot, which 
had been hastily unearthed from the lumber-room 
and put up by the side of her bed, that the feeling 
of utter desolation overwhelmed him, and no one 
could comfort him. 
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The sound of his bewailing reached Tom, who 
was sitting at dinner with his sisters, though I do not 
think any one else would have detected it. 

" I don't think I *11 come down to dinner," the 
squire said when the gong sounded, "I feel a bit 
stiff after my tumble. But you go, Tom; and you 
too, my dear," to his wife. " Oh, nonsense ! I 
shall be all right. I dare say I shall get a nap while 
you 're gone. There, Tom, take your mother down, 
and see that she makes a good dinner." 

So Tom, to pacify him, took his mother down, 
leaving the maid on guard in the adjoining dressing- 
room. 

The soft old hand, with the blue veins showing on 
the ivory skin, resting on Tom's arm, gave him a 
thrill, though he felt an odd little vexation that that 
arm was in his morning coat and the sleeve worn and 
threadbare. 

Now he should be alone with his mother, and she 
would take his head between her hands as she used 
in old days, and kiss him softly on the forehead and 
eyes — those light, rose-leaf kisses of hers that he 
remembered from a child. 

But no ! Though she paused at the top of the oak 
staircase, it was only to say, " Dr. Brand does not 
think very seriously of the case, Tom. He thought 
we were needlessly anxious, didn't he?" 

She could think of nothing but the old Tom 
Bannister — her sweetheart, her young husband, the 
father of her children, her lover, her friend all these 
years " till death us do part." There is no room for 
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any other thought when the parting is looming dark 
and near. 

So mother and son went on down the staircase to 
the dining-room, and Tom took his old place at the 
end of the table, it having been a tradition since 
their early married days that the squire and his 
wife should sit together at the side. 

As to seeing that his mother made a good dinner, 
that was simply out of the question — there was no 
keeping her after the soup had been served ; so Tom 
and his sisters were left alone to finish their meal, 
only prevented by the servants* presence from con- 
fidential conversation. 

It was towards the end of dinner that Boy's cry- 
ing reached his father's ears, and, with an apology to 
his sisters, he left the table and followed the forlorn 
young voice to its source — a half-undressed, sobbing 
little person, resisting all Mrs. Partridge's blandish- 
ments with kicking and struggling. 

Tom pacified Mrs. Partridge's outraged feelings as 
best he could (Boy's were pacified directly he had 
a good firm grip of his father's coat collar), and 
suggested that the cot should be moved into his 
room ; and though Boy was desperately sleepy and 
could hardly keep his eyes open, even for the indig- 
nant glances that wounded Mrs; Partridge so deeply, 
he would not consent to be put into bed, so Tom 
had to wrap him up in a big shawl and take him 
down to the dining-room. Here, after a few min- 
utes' drowsy enjoyment of biscuits and grapes, he 
fell fast asleep in Tom's arms, only rousing to a 
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closer hold on that beloved old coat when any at- 
tempt was made to transfer him to the arms of either 
of the three adoring aunts, who would have esteemed 
it a high honor to hold his sleeping majesty. 

It was then that Tom had the first chance of 
talking to his sisters, and they drew up their chairs 
round the dining-room fire — for on such occasions 
it is almost a relief to do something unusual, and in 
the big . drawing-room, with the lights and flowers 
and great, generous fire, there was too painful a 
sense of the emptiness of the big armchair, with 
the London papers and the shaded reading-lamp 
put ready on the little table at the side. 

Ann soon slipped away to her father's room, but 
she came down again presently to say that he was 
asking for Tom. 

It was such a strange mixture of additional anxiety 
and consolation, this entire oblivion of all the poig- 
nant feelings of the last four years. It showed there 
was something terribly wrong ; and yet what a com- 
fort that Tom could so quietly take his place again 
in the family circle, and just now especially when 
they wanted his help and support most, without the 
storm of agitation and painful explanation that they 
all felt must precede such a return, and they looked 
at one another with half-frightened, half-glad eyes as 
Tom rose up to obey the summons. 

Boy was sound enough by this time to be safely 
deposited in the cot moved into Tom's old room, 
next to the squire's own, and he was to be relied 
on to sleep peacefully all night without disturbing 

II 
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next-door neighbors with crying — even if the sub- 
stantial old Queen Ann walls would have allowed the 
passage of such disturbance. 

The squire was in bed and looked so like himself 
and glanced round as the door opened with such 
a bright, alert look that Tom hesitated for a moment 
lest sudden recollection and agitation might counter- 
act the apparent improvement in the invalid. 

"Come on, lad,"* said the squire. "I want you 
to read a bit of the paper as you did last night ; and 
your mother 's tired." 
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CHAPTER XVI 

m 

TWILIGHT AND EVENING STAR 

Oh Hesperus ! thou bringest all good things — 
Whate'er of peace about our hearthstone clings, 
Whate'er our household gods protect of dear 
Are gather'd round us by thy look of rest. — Byron. 

THOSE were strange days that followed Tom's 
home-coming — days, to be sure, fiill of the 
dark cloud of trouble and anxiety, but with wonder- 
ful gleams of the sunlight of hope and the soft rain- 
bow of comfort, which abide in the memory long 
after the pain has grown dull and disappeared. So 
that, looking back on them, Tom sometimes thought 
they were among the happiest of his life. 

" I must go in the morning," he had said to Ann 
as he bid her good-night outside his father's room. 

But in the morning a groom carried a telegram to 
Postham, directed to Mrs. Bannister, 35 Corsham 
Street, containing these words : " Boy quite well, but 
my father ill, and we are at Donnington. Shall not 
be home till Monday. Will write. — Tom." 

But when he sat down that evening to write to 
Susie, it was becoming very plain to him that his 
return must be indefinitely postponed. 

"I couldn't leave him now," he said to himself; 
"and they all want me so. I couldn't go away 
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when they need me most. Susie will understand that, 
I *m sure ; she will understand," he told himself per- 
emptorily as the picture of a childish, pouting, un- 
reasonable face formed before his mental vision. " She 
will quite understand how impossible it would be to 
leave them all just now," he maintained sturdily, 
just as the mother of Sisera listened eagerly to the 
flattering assurances of her wise women — yea, she 
made answer to herself to silence the dread fore- 
boding that must have been whispering in her ears. 

If it only had not been for the worrying thought 
of poor little Susie, moping alone in Corsham Street, 
there was much that would have given Tom infinite 
pleasure. The mere fact of being at home again, to 
wake up in the morning in his old room, just the 
same as when he slept there as a boy, with his book- 
shelves containing prizes won at school and well- 
thumbed volumes of adventure and stirring romance. 
There was the bat he had wielded with distinction 
on some well-fought cricket fields; there was the 
fishing-rod that had been a birthday present when 
he was a lad of twelve; there were two foxes* 
brushes, trophies of runs of which he could recall 
every incident even now. 

As he lay in bed and looked at these and ever 
so many other precious possessions of his boyish 
days, all the past rose up so vividly and really 
before his mind's eye that he could almost have 
fancied himself a boy again if it had not been for 
the apple cheek and the curly head on the pillow 
of the crib close at hand. 
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Then the fact of being at home again just when 
he was so desperately wanted, was an ever-present 
source of gratification. He had thought, sometimes, 
of trouble or illness befalling in the dear, sheltered 
old home and he inexorably cut off from that most 
blessed birthright of being a help and a support — 
that was the part of his birthright the loss of which 
he felt most acutely ; and to take this rightful place 
so easily, and find them all turning to him as if he 
had never been away, proving that no one else had 
usurped the place of right-hand to father or mother 
or sisters, and that they had not grown so self-de- 
pendent as not to need him. Indeed, it was a little 
bit bewildering at first the way in which all questions 
from household, stables, and farm were referred to 
him, till he had gathered up the threads that had 
dropped out of his hands during those four years of 
absence. 

Then there was the delight of seeing Boy in the 
old home. Boy, with that wonderful adaptability 
of childhood, soon made himself perfectly at home, 
and accepted all the comfort and luxury of his sur- 
roundings as if he had been to the manner bom, 
and as if the narrowness and squalor of Corsham 
Street were things altogether beyond his ken; he 
graciously accepted, too, the homage of his aunts, 
and the adoration of the housekeeper's room and 
servants* hall and stable-yard. Tom had glimpses 
of him from time to time — at one time searching 
for violets with Ann under the terrace wall, and at 
others playing ball with Ruth in the hall or horses 
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with Sophy up and down the long corridor, the 
child's presence helping to lighten the heavy load 
of anxiety that would otherwise have settled so 
darkly on the house. 

Tom saw him, too, following Mrs. Partridge to 
the store-room and superintending very actively the 
giving out of stores, from which occupation he 
emerged very sticky and smeared. The next view 
of him was with Milsom, and armed with very 
clanking keys, on the way to the cellar; but dis- 
cretion induced him to stop at the cellar steps, 
which were dark and suggestive of bogys, and to 
turn aside into the pantry, where William was clean- 
ing the plate and manifestly required assistance. 

Of what happened in the kitchen and dairy Tom 
was not eye-witness, and only received somewhat 
indistinct accounts from Boy himself, but these were 
enough to induce him to send urgent messages to the 
cook to be more sparing in the matter of cakes and 
jam-tarts. 

He had another glimpse of him, riding round and 
round the stable-yard on one of the hunters led by a 
groom, while a group of stablemen looked on in 
admiration. He had his hand on the window to 
open and shout to them to be careful of the child, but 
checked himself. 

" What an old woman I 'm getting. I won't spoil 
sport with Boy's one chance of a ride ! " 

These were only glimpses of Boy's triumphant 
career, for Tom was mainly occupied with his father, 
who could hardly bear him out of his sight. 
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''I had better go," Tom had said, "before he 
realizes aboiii my having been away." 

But the squire never did realize it. Now and then 
a puzzled look would come into his face, but it was 
only for a minute, and it passed away leaving the 
placid satisfaction in Tom's presence that was at once 
the comfort and anguish of those last few days. For 
they were the last days, and they were not many. 

There was no suffering, no trouble of mind or 
body, only a very gradual loss of strength — so grad- 
ual that it was almost imperceptible to the watchers 
in the pleasant, sunny room unless they compared 
what he did with an effort to-day with what he had 
done easily two days before. 

He never came downstairs again, and each day sat 
up for a shorter time in his armchair, till at last it was 
not worth while to undergo the fatigue of even the 
partial dressing, which had not been realized as a 
fatigue at all the first day he was ill, and he lay in, 
bed, with Mrs. Bannister in the big dimity-covered 
armchair at the side, where old hands could meet 
which had been young when " the man with his right- 
hand took the woman by her right-hand " — though 
even then they had spoken of the parting. 

He liked Tom to sit near the foot of the bed 
where he could see him when he opened his eyes, for 
he dozed a good deal off and on, and he would smile 
and give a little satisfied nod when Tom was there 
and look round inquiringly if he were absent. 

Those February days often came back to Tom's 
memory in after times — the quiet room with the 
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ashes falling with a tinkle from the grate^ the soft 
Febraary sunshine coming in on to the dressing-table, 
the big bunch of violets Ann and Boy had found, the 
sound of young lambs in the folds at the home-farm, 
and the soft notes of the birds beginning to think of 
their love-songs. 

Other sounds sometimes penetrated the silence of 
the sick-room, sounds that brought a smile to Tom's 
lips, while it caused him to look quickly at the bed to 
see if such unaccustomed sounds as a child's footsteps 
along the passage or a gay little voice shouting in the 
garden would disturb the patient or raise questions or 
confusion in the placid mind. But though the squire 
evidently heard, it did not seem to disturb or puzzle 
him ; and once, when Tom had been called down to 
see the bailiff, he found on his return that Boy had 
followed Druid into the room and was standing by 
the bedside. 

Druid spent most of the day on the mat outside 
the door^ and now and then made his way in and 
startled the old hand that lay on the counterpane by 
the touch of a sympathetic, damp nose. 

On this occasion Mrs. Bannister was not there 
either, so no one was present to give an account of 
the interview; but it had evidently been of a very 
friendly character, for Boy was showing some treas- 
ures he had in his pocket and had set out a very in- 
congruous array on the bed for his grandfather's 
inspection, and was showing the old man how Mil- 
som drew corks out of bottles, one of the treasures 
being a champagne cork. 
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After this Boy found his way several times to the 
sick-room, and would have come oftener only Tom 
fancied that his presence disquieted his mother, prov- 
ing as it did the failing of the mind that seemed to 
have lost all sense of wonder or curiosity. It dis- 
quieted others besides Mrs. Bannister, for that even- 
ing when Tom came to bed he found Ann waiting for 
him by his bedroom fire, near the crib where Boy 
was peacefully sleeping. It was nothing new to find 
her there, for Ann generally kept guard — quite un- 
necessarily, ungrateful Tom assured her — over Boy's 
slumbers till his father came up to bed. But now she 
had evidently something she wanted to say of especial 
importance. 

She looked so slim and girlish in her blue dressing- 
gown, with her hair in a long silken plait down her 
back, recalling the days when a teasing small boy 
used to make use of it for purposes of annoyance. 
But her face was full of very serious and earnest 
thought, and there was a shine of recent tears in her 
eyes. 

" Tom," she said, " Sophy and Ruth and I have 
been talking." 

" Well, Sister Ann," he said with a little effort at a 
joke, " that is n't a very unusual occurrence, is it ? " 

But she waved away the pitiful attempt at fun with 
a little appealing movement of her hand. 

" He is very ill, Tom." 

" Yes, dear." 

" He will never be any better." 

" No." 
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" But he does n't know it." 

"No; why should he? I was thinking this very 
evening as I sat there — don't you remember? — 
'and may there be no sadness of farewell when I 
embark.* " 

Then silence for a bit, and some drops fell on Boy's 
curly head as Ann arranged the bedclothes. 

" But, Tom, he ought to know," Ann went on when 
voices were more under command. " The rector was 
here to-day, and I think he tried to tell him. Oh ! 
he cried so, poor old man, when he came out of 
father's room. They were at school and Oxford to- 
gether, you know, Tom, and have always been such 
friends." 

Tom nodded. " I don't think we need trouble 
about his not knowing." 

"But it is on your account, Tom, and Boy's, as 
well as father's. And Sophy and Ruth quite agree. 
It ought to be set right — about the property, I 
mean. And we agreed that Mr. Sargent ought to be 
sent for as soon as possible." 

"What could he do?" 

" Why, he could alter the will or make another. 
You know, Tom, when father was so vexed with you 
he made a will leaving all except what mother and we 
were to have to Donald." 

" Yes, I know. He was quite right. I knew what 
to expect, and I acted with my eyes open." 

" We did all we could, and so did mother." 

" Yes, I 'm sure you did. But it 's no use crying 
over spilt milk. Donald will make an excellent 
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squire of Donnington. He's a downright good 
fellow; he wrote to me at the time and said how 
sorry he was, and that he had done all he could 
to dissuade my father from his intention." 

" Yes," said Ann, with a little stiffening of the line 
of her gentle mouth. It was not so easy to appre- 
ciate the virtues of a man who had usurped Tom's 
birthright ; I do not fancy that with all his merits 
Jacob could have been very popular in the paternal 
tents. Ann remembered a strained and uncomfort- 
able visit of Donald and his young wife to Donning- 
ton, when they had tried to be cordial and kind 
under the squire's watchful and irritable eye, keen 
to notice any coldness or reserve. 

"You mustn't think for a minute, Ann," Tom 
went on, " that I regret my marriage. I have the 
best and dearest little wife in the world ; and as for 
Boy — well, you see what he is. I would act just 
the same to-morrow, if it all came over again, with- 
out the least hesitation. The one thing I am sorry 
for is that it should have vexed and displeased my 
father so ; but I think he was quite right to leave 
his property as he pleased, and there was no injus- 
tice or hardness about it. I have no reason either 
to think that if he really remembered what had 
happened, he would be inclined to make any altera- 
tion ; and if Mr. Sargent comes I shall tell him that 
I don't consider my father is in a fit state to make 
any alterations in the disposition of his property. 
Don't look so sad about it, dear little Ann. It is a 
most wonderful and blessed bit of luck that I am 
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able to be here just now; and Donald is welcome 
to the estates twice over, as long as I can be with 
the old father and all of you just as if nothing had 
happened." 

They stood a few minutes in silence by the fire, 
and then Ann turned to the crib. 

" It *s not only on your account, Tom," she said, 
" but there *s Boy. It seems such a dreadful pity ! *' 

" Yes," said Tom with a little regretful sigh. " It 
does seem a pity. He would have made a fine 
little squire of Donnington." 
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CHAPTER XVII 

PARTING 

Together once, but never more 

While Time and Death run out their runs, 
Though sundered now as shore from shore — 
Together once. — Christina Rossetti. 

IT was ten days after Tom's return home that the 
old squire went. The sinking had been so 
gradual that those constantly with him hardly recog- 
nized the change in him, and when the end came it 
took them by surprise — as the end always does, be 
the illness preceding it never so prolonged. 

It was in the evening when the " one clear call " 
for the old squire came. Boy had been a little 
fractious over his undressing, and Tom had been 
summoned to decide some small matter in debate, 
and on a sudden impulse had picked Boy up in his 
little night-shirt and carried him into the squire's 
room, and sat down on the side of the bed and 
took one of the old hands that were a little chill, 
he noticed, though he did not realize from what 
cause, and laid it on Boy's curly head. 

"He has come to say good-night to you, sir," 
Tom said. 

The old man opened his ^yes, drowsy with the 
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coming of the great sleep, and looked at the two. 
" Good-night," he murmured indistinctly, " God bless 
you, Tom, and Tom's boy." 

These were almost the last intelligible words he 
spoke, for when Tom came back, after putting Boy 
into bed, he saw a change had come; and the 
doctor, who had come in for his evening visit, made 
a sign to Tom that the end would not be long in 
coming. 

But in those last minutes Tom was not needed, 
for the frail old mother set him aside and took her 
rightfiil place at her husband's side — her arm might 
be old and weak, but it was strong enough to sup- 
port the dying head, and the love that is stronger 
than death could keep down the overpowering waters 
of grief as long as voice or look or touch could sooth 
or reach the soul that was departing. 

So Tom and his three sisters stood at the foot of 
the bed, and round the door clustered a group of 
sorrow-stricken servants, some of whom had to make 
desperate rushes out of earshot when sobs became 
irrepressible. Among them Tom remembered after- 
wards to have seen faces from the stable-yard and 
farm, out-of-doors, open-air faces that looked strange 
and unaccustomed inside the Hall, and who even 
in that solemn presence and in the midst of sincere 
and heart-felt sorrow for the old master, could not 
resist curious and admiring looks round at what 
appeared to them the splendor of the spacious, old- 
fashioned room. 

It all seemed a kind of dream to Tom as he stood 
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listening to the labored breathing and watching 
the dear face supported on his mother's arm. 

There was that strange effect of loneliness about the 
dying man, though all he loved best were gathered 
round him ; and Tom's heart yearned after that soli- 
tary wayfarer into the Valley of the Shadow, as the 
children of Israel may have done when ** the people 
stood afar off and Moses drew near unto the thick 
darkness where God was." 

" Mother wants to see you, Tom." 

It was next morning, and Tom had slept in that 
exhausted sleep of sorrow through many attempts of 
Boy to wake him, and through Milsom's prepara- 
tion for his bath. 

Boy had been allured away to be dressed and 
made much of by the servants, being blissfully un- 
conscious why he should not roll his ball along the 
corridor as he went down, or call a cheerful good- 
morning at the top of his fresh young voice from the 
top of the stairs to Milsom in the hall. 

Tom might have gone on sleeping indefinitely if 
Ann's voice had not roused him, and her words, 
with that name of mother to conjure by, had not 
brought him out of bed, half-dazed with sleep, and 
only half recalling the events of the previous day. 

" She is in my room," Ann went on, with the little 
shake in her voice that marked this change in the 
dear old order. " She wants to see you and Boy as 
soon as you are dressed." 

" All right," said Tom, " I sha'n't be long." 

His heart was full of Susie as he dressed. He 
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would have liked to have had a little bit of com- 
forting all to himself from some one who was outside 
the circle of grief, and who would only feel the sorrow 
on his account. He would have liked to be a little 
miserable, and Susie had a petting, coaxing way with 
her sometimes that was very consoling. There may 
have been a little spice of selfishness in his feeling, 
but it was very transitory, for by the time he had 
finished shaving he was thinking most of his sisters, 
on whom the heavy blow had fallen, and of the 
mother whose loss outweighed all theirs put to- 
gether. 

Every day he had written long letters to Susie, 
regular love-letters full of all the fond nonsense that 
he knew would please her, and full, too, of Boy and 
all his doings and sayings, and some of the pretty 
things that people said of him — things he would not 
have mentioned to any one but Susie ; for was not 
Boy hers and his alone? — so they could afford with 
one another to put aside all pretence and be as 
foolish and vain over him as they pleased. 

But Susie had never answered his letters. For the 
first day or two Tom had looked at the post-bag as it 
was opened and its contents distributed, fearing it 
might bring a letter of reproaches and entreaties to 
return. It was almost a relief to receive nothing; 
and it was easy to account for her silence, for Susie 
was not good at writing and was very sensitive about 
any criticism on that or her spelling, which was not 
always quite orthodox. He could quite fancy her 
imagining that he would allow his sisters — whom she 
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persisted in thinking fine ladies and censorious — to 
read and make fun of them. 

" Silly little girl," he said, " she will know better 
soon." 

Even before their marriage he had not had any 
letters from her, and he could well believe now, when, 
perhaps, she was feeling a little bit touchy and sore 
with him, she would not make the effort; for to 
those unaccustomed to letter writing it is a great 
effort to put pen to paper and to find words to 
write. 

So Susie's silence did not disquiet him very 
greatly, and only made his letters to her longer and 
more affectionate, as he pictured her loneliness in 
the dull little rooms at Corsham Street — the dulness 
unrelieved by any occupation, and the days princi- 
pally spent in looking out of the window or into the 
fire, or watching the hands of the cheap little 
American clock as it ticked out the tiresome minutes 
one after another. Poor little Susie I Well, it would 
not be long now before he was back again with her. 
He could not bring himself to say home again, 
though home centres round the best beloved in the 
most unpromising situations ; and Susie was his best 
beloved beyond all gainsaying. But home still meant 
his boyhood's home to him, and seeing Boy in the 
old scenes strengthened and revived this feeling. 

If only Susie could have known Donnington as 
home ! But Tom had to pull himself up short 
whenever he came to this, and force himself to think 
of good, old honest Donald the master of the old 
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home, doing the duties of his situation so conscien- 
tiously and laboriously with that sort of excellence 
that is so little appreciated. 

"It*s rough on him/* said the disinherited with 
quite genuine pity, as he thought of all the disagree- 
ables in store for his cousin from the old servants 
and retainers, who would think they showed their 
loyalty to Tom by flouting his supplanter. " I '11 do 
all I can for Donald. It 's a bit awkward for him my 
being here, but I think I can put things straight for 
him with some of the tenants ; and he '11 soon see 
there has been no tampering with the pater's will. 
Poor little Ann ! Why, if she and the others had 
had their way and we'd sent for Sargent and tried to 
get things altered, what a cur I should have felt when 
Donald came ! And much good it would have been. 
But bless their dear little hearts all the same ! I 
believe it was quite as much for Boy's sake as for 
mine. ' Such a dreadful pity ! ' said Ann. Well, so 
it is ; and Donald has no boys, they say." 

But by this time he was dressed and made his 
way to Ann's room, first involuntarily going to seek 
his mother in the accustomed room where the calm 
majesty of Death lay but where his father was 
not. 

He stopped for a minute at the door of Ann's 
room trying to nerve himself for the work of consola- 
tion, realizing the infinite grief such a bereavement 
must be — thinking what it would be to lose Susie, 
though theirs had been but four years' union and his 
parents' fifty. 
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And then he knocked and was bidden enter. 
And then some one came quickly across the room 
and folded loving arms round him, and drew him 
down to kneel before her where she sat in the old 
nursery rocking-chair, and drew his face to her 
breast and showered soft kisses on his forehead and 
eyes. 

Comfort his mother? Why, he was crying like a 
schoolboy or a baby, with his head in her lap, and 
she was comforting him " as one whom his mother 
comforteth." And yet I think Tom did comfort her 
more effectually by his sobs and shaking shoulders 
than by the most beautifully chosen words, and that 
the feeling of his head against her breast did much 
to soothe the aching emptiness of the widowed 
heart. 

It seemed as if it were only now she had been 
able to realize his return. Her heart had been so 
entirely filled and occupied with her husband, and 
she had accepted Tom's presence almost with as 
little wonder or curiosity as to how it had come 
about as the squire himself, and had not troubled 
to ask how or why, just taking it for granted that at 
the time of need Tom was there. 

But now, in that awful leisure after a death when 
the hurrying anguish of life seems to pause for a 
moment, she had time to remember she was a 
mother; for that is how most good women feel — 
wife first, mother second, self a very poor third. 

Ruth had been faint and hysterical in the night. 
Ann — little tender-hearted, sympathetic Ann, who 
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generally felt her sister's smallest aches with unneces- 
sary acuteness, was quite angry and indignant with 
her, and would have liked to try drastic, uncomforta- 
ble remedies — pumping cold water on her or shak- 
ing her — and certainly would have kept all knowledge 
of such despicable weakness out of sight of their 
mother, who should be sheltered and protected in 
a sort of sanctuary of grief. 

But Mrs. Bannister set all Ann's little arts and 
solicitudes aside, and laid Ruth on the cushions 
prepared for her own comfort, and soothed and 
comforted her as if the sorrow fell especially hard 
on her. 

And in the morning, when Ann was hoping her 
mother was sleeping at last and would not stir for 
fear of waking her, knowing how bad the first waking 
would be, a quiet, wakeful voice spoke from the 
shadow of the bed-curtains. 

"Are you awake yet, Ann? I want to see Tom, 
my poor boy. I hardly spoke to him last night. 
He will feel this so terribly ! No, don't call him ; 
it's better for him to sleep. He was looking very 
fagged last night. And the little boy, I want to see 
him too. Do you know, it seems so strange I hardly 
seem to have looked at Tom's boy yet, though 
of course I 've seen him about with you ; and I 've 
been thinking so much about him to-night. Did n't 
I hear one of you say he was like his grandfather ? " 

And so as the gray morning light crept into the 
room, the two talked of Boy and of his doings and 
sayings; and Ruth, stealing into the room, very 
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penitent and remorseful for her ill-behavior the 
night before, was quite surprised to hear cheerful 
talking, and even a little laugh from the grand- 
mother at some funny little remark of the small 
grandson. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

DONALD 

The old order changeth, giving place to new. — Tennyson. 

" T WILL run up to London and see Susie, even if 
A it is only for a couple of hours," Tom had 
promised himself as he dressed that morning ; but if 
it had been impossible to leave a dying father, it 
seemed almost more so to leave a bereaved mother, 
especially as every one turned to him for orders and 
all the arrangements devolved upon him. 

'^ I 'm in a most anomalous position," he said to 
Mr. Sargent, the kind old lawyer and family friend, 
who, Tom knew, had done all that lay in his power 
to set matters straight between his father and himself, 
and who had written a kindly letter of advice to the 
headstrong young fellow, who would not be advised. 
" I don't want to make Donald's position any the 
more uncomfortable, and yet it 's so natural for all 
these good souls to turn to me for directions and 
orders just as if I was my father's heir as well as his 
son. I can't say to old Milsom ' You must wait and 
ask your new master,* more especially as I suspect 
the old fool of an intention of declining the new 
master and leaving Donnington, which would just be 
the death of him after thirty years' service ; and 
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then there 's Jones consulting me about the horses, 
and he knows as well as I do that Donald hardly 
knows a horse from a cow. And so here I go set- 
tling this, that, and the other ; and if I were in Don- 
ald's place I should say, ' Confound his impudence ! 
interfering in my concerns ! * " 

" He 's not likely to think anything of the sort,** 

said the lawyer. 

" No, poor old Donald ; he 's not like me. I 

telegraphed to him at once, and I expect he '11 be 

here this evening, and then I can turn them all over 

to him. You'll make it all plain to him — won't 

you? — that I don't contest his rights for a single 

minute, and that every blessed thing here that is not 

my mother's is his, and I 'm only just a visitor in the 

old place and — and chief mourner. No one can 

deprive me of that, anyhow." 

" Oh, Master Tom," said the old friend sadly, 
"why didn't you come home sooner?" 

" Why, man alive ! " protested Tom stoutly, " did n't 
I come exactly and wonderfully at the very nick of 
time? Only to think that I might so easily have 
come too late is enough to make one grateful to the 
end of one's life. Anyhow, I *m his son, and so it is 
my business to make the arrangements for the funeral 
and for my mother and sisters." 

To his mother, too, Tom had to maintain more 
sometimes than he really felt of contentment and 
resignation. 

" Dear," he would say, stroking the anxious old 
hand laid on his sleeve and smiling into the eyes 
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that were so full of pitiful love for him, " think what 
a blessed memory this last week will always be, and 
this quiet time with you too. 'Bless Tom and 
Tom's boy;' and he would have said Tom's Susie 
too, if he could only have seen her." 

" Tell me about her, Tom? " 

And Tom would tell over and over again how 
sweet Susie was, and how pretty and gentle and 
how fond of him and Boy. There was not much 
variety in these descriptions of Susie, but there 
was not much variety in Susie herself when all 
her qualities were reckoned up. Perhaps the most 
lovable people are those who cannot be dissected 
or have their separate graces and virtues labelled 
and catalogued. 

"You will bring her to see me some day, Tom, 
won't you? We shall not be separated again for 
long together, and you '11 spare Boy sometimes to 
cheer us up ? When we are settled at Elmhurst — 
Now, Tom, don't look like that ! Of course we 
shall move to Elmhurst. Your father and I always 
talked of that, years ago, before there was any 
thought of the property going to Donald. It would 
have been just the same if you had had Donnington 
— I should have moved to Elmhurst ; so it 's nothing 
to do with you or what happened. Your father 
and I always agreed if he went first it would be 
better for me to move away. His mother did, you 
know, Tom, and I thought it was good and wise 
of her to do so, for though I always got on well 
with your grandmother I should never have felt 
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as if Donnington were mine as long as she lived 
here. — Oh, Tom, you foolish boy, what are you 
crying for?" 

For Tom was realizing that the loss was not his 
alone to be bravely borne and made light of, but fell 
also on his mother and sisters, whose home could 
no longer be at Donnington when the new squire 
took his place there, however considerate and kind 
he might be. 

That is one of life's heaviest trials, finding how 
the results of our actions affect others when we 
would so gladly bear them all ourselves. 

So for Tom's sake Mrs. Bannister talked of the 
move to Elmhurst almost cheerfully, and pictured 
Tom bringing Susie and Boy there; and Tom, to 
please her, tried to do the same and stifle the bitter, 
resentful feeling — resentment against himself more 
than any one else that rose within him when he 
thought of it. 

He could picture to himself with equanimity 
Donald Bannister as the master of Donnington ; but 
the idea of Mrs. Donald as the mistress, instead of 
his dainty, gentle old mother with her old-fashioned 
courtesy and little stately ways, was unendurable 
to him. 

Donald Bannister arrived that evening nervous and, 
perhaps, a little bit suspicious of this prodigal son, 
who received him with such unaffected cordiality and 
who had returned in such a very unaccountable and 
opportune manner, and who appeared so easily 
and happily at home, surrounded by a loyal body- 
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guard of old servants, who eyed the new-comer with 
anythmg but favor. 

Donald was one of those sensitive, self-conscious 
men who are always on the lookout for dislike and 
depreciation in others, an attitude that rather invites 
what they expect. He was too anxious to be liked 
and thought well of, and had not learnt the secret 
that the surest way to win liking is to like, and to be 
thought well of is to think well of others — a way in 
which i^ may truly be said that with what measure we 
mete it shall be measured to us again. 

He was of poor outward physique, too, and was 
painfully conscious what a much finer-looking fellow 
this Tom Bannister was who came out to meet him 
on the steps at Donnington, and walked by his side 
into the house; and he fancied he could read the 
unfavorable comparison in the eyes of the men-ser- 
vants, who otherwise behaved with such irreproach- 
able civility. Why, the very dogs sniffed contemptu- 
ously at Donald's somewhat spindly legs, and jumped 
up on Tom with boisterous affection checked in a 
moment by a sign or a word. 

Tom's very cordiality and friendliness made Donald 
suspect that the prodigal son had been reinstated, 
and that he and Mr. Sargent were preparing to break 
to him the intelligence that the inheritance — which 
he had neither desired nor expected, and had even 
protested against in the early days of the squire's 
anger with his son — had been taken away as abruptly 
as it had been promised. He did not mind very 
much as regards the actual loss of the estates, but he 
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felt he had been trifled with and made a fool of; 
and there is nothing natures like Donald's — or, for 
the matter of that, most natures — resent so much as 
being made to appear foolish. 

So the more cordial Tom was the more silent and 
stiff Donald became ; and the dinner the three men 
had to themselves was a very constrained sort of 
affair till the servants had gone and business could be 
discussed openly. 

Why on earth, Donald was wondering, could they 
not have let him know by letter of the change, 
instead of calling him off at considerable inconven- 
ience to receive the news in person? Of course it 
was all right and just and much to be desired that the 
squire and his son should have made up their quarrel 
before the old man died, but the edifying arrange- 
ment might have been communicated by post to a 
person to whom, like himself, the reconciliation made 
such a material alteration. 

Altogether Donald was feeling rather like the elder 
brother in the parable, and he could not feel very 
amiably toward the prodigal son who was helping him 
so hospitably to the fatted calf at the head of the 
table. 

Mr. Sargent, looking on and not guessing the cause 
of Donald's somewhat stiff and surly behavior, 
thought that any one who did not know the real 
state of the case might naturally have concluded that 
Donald was the disinherited son, disappointed and 
resentful, and Tom the successful interloper trying to 
carry off an awkward position. The lawyer felt a 
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little indignant with Donald for his behavior, for 
surely Tom Bannister was the one to be considered 
and gently treated, since in a few da3rs he would be 
going out of his father's house without a penny of his 
inheritance in his pocket. 

"Well, I suppose he will get all his mother has 
to leave; but that is not much by the side of 
Donnington." 

But as soon as the servants had withdrawn and the 
three men were alone, Donald's first words threw 
some light on the peculiarity of his manner. 

" Well," he said with rather a forced little smile, 
"I think I can make a pretty good guess at what 
you and Mr. Sargent have to tell me." 

"Eh?" said Tom. He was bending down coax- 
ing Druid with a bit of biscuit. The old dog could 
hardly be persuaded to leave the door of that silent 
room, or to take any food, and had that strange, 
appealing, pathetic look in his eyes that animals 
get in the presence of the great mystery which is 
hardly more intelligible to us than to them. 

But at these words of Donald's, Tom sat up and 
looked inquiringly across the table at his cousin. 

" About my uncle's disposition of his property." 

" But you know — He told you what that was." 

" Yes, four years ago." 

"Well?" 

" But you have been here more than a week now.'* 

" Yes." 

" And were entirely reconciled." 

" Entirely." 
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^'And do you mean to say no alteration was 
made?" 

« None." 

Donald turned almost incredulously to the lawyer, 
who nodded confirmation of Tom's words. " I be- 
lieve Mr. Bannister was not in a state to attend to 
business." 

'* And do you actually mean that no attempt was 
made to find out his wishes, which must have been 
entirely altered by this reconciliation?" 

Tom turned a little fiercely on his cousin. " Do 
you think we wanted to worry him on his death- 
bed? And do you think I was such a cur as to 
try and come round a sick man and get him to 
alter what he had settled when he was in full 
health and possessed all his faculties? It's quite 
enough for me that we were reconciled before he 
died, and that was more than I thought possible 
a fortnight ago; and for the rest, you're heartily 
welcome to Donnington." 

An interlude here occurred by a rattling of the 
handle of the door and an imperious young voice 
demanding "daddy," and the indignation faded away 
from Tom's face as he rose to admit Boy. 

"I'se come to say good-night; Granny said I 
might. I helped her to eat her tea. She said I 
was a very good boy." 

The process of saying good-night seemed to in- 
clude partaking of an orange, for Boy proceeded to 
tuck a dinner-napkin under his fat chin in a very 
business-like manner, and Tom stretched out his 
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hand to the dish as if he quite understood the 
natural' sequence of events. 

" This is my son, Donald," Tom said. " Go round 
and shake hands with your cousin. Boy." 

Such a firm, chubby little hand laid in Donald's — 
such an upright, manly little figure standing by his 
knee — such an honest, fearless pair of blue eyes 
looking up at him ! Donald was not good with 
children at any time, and less than usual now, with 
the memory of a poor little sickly, puny life, over 
which his wife watched with passionate jealousy; 
so he only patted the curly head and shook Boy's 
hand rather formally, and watched in silence the 
process of peeling the orange and conveying it into 
the rosy little mouth. 

" Now be off, youngster ! " Tom said when the last 
piece of orange had disappeared. And he opened 
the door for him and stood watching the small figure 
cross the hall and begin climbing the broad, oak 
stairs. There was a pleased, proud smile on Tom's 
lips that had not died away when he came back to 
his place at the table. 

*' Tom," Donald said, and his voice was a little 
husky and unsteady, " I wonder you can endure the 
sight of me — taking away the inheritance of that fine 
little fellow ! It 's a shame ! It 's a crying piece of 
injustice ! My uncle — " 

But Tom could not stand any reflections on the 
conduct of the father who had blessed him and his 
boy hardly twenty-four hours before. 

"Hold hard, Donald!" he said; "there was no 
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injustice about it. I had my choice, and if I had to 
make it over again I should decide just the same. 
You see, if I 'd kept Donnington I should never have 
had Boy, and I don't call him dear even at that 
price." 

Perhaps he was speaking a little more strongly 
than he really felt about it, for it certainly was the 
sight of Boy that brought the pity of it home to him ; 
but it was only to Ann that he would confess the 
feeling. 

There was a strange look on Donald's face, and 
Tom remembered suddenly how Ann had told him of 
one baby's death, and of another little life that there 
was little hope of coaxing to survive its difficult baby- 
hood; and he felt sorry that he had flaunted his 
pride in Boy so insolently in his cousin's face. 

"Perhaps," Donald said, "your Boy may be the 
heir of Donnington after all." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE CHIEF MOURNER 

Nor rising suns, nor setting suns. 

Nor life renewed which springtide bore, 
Make one again Death's sundered ones 

Together once. — Christina Rossetti. 

IT was a gray fitful day, the day of the funeral, 
with low hangitig clouds and a gusty sighing 
wind and bursts of petulant rain, and now and then 
uncertain, watery gleams of sunshine — a day gently 
in harmony with the feelings of the mourners. 

It was not among the traditions of the Bannister 
family that the womenkind should go to funerals, and 
neither Mrs. Bannister nor her daughters were the 
sort of people to break through traditions even for 
the sake of the comfort of being present at the beau- 
tiful laying to rest. It was before the time, too, of 
the exaggerated use of flowers at funerals — a sweet 
and touching custom which has been rendered ridic- 
ulous and unmeaning by being so overdone ; so there 
were no floral tributes ordered from the florist, the 
handsomest and most costly coming, as is often the 
case now, from a mere acquaintance who hardly 
knew the deceased by sight living, and would cer- 
tainly not mourn him dead. But Ann and Sophy and 
Ruth made unscientific wreaths of flowers they had 
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picked themselves in the gardens and conservatoriesi 
violets wet with the soft rain^ and snowdrops that 
grew among the grass on the lawn under the library 
window where he sat so much, and daiaty white 
azalea from the great bush in the conservatory, which 
was such a favorite of his, as he said it reminded him 
of his wife. 

" In our courting days, Tom," she would say, with 
a little conscious rose-blush in her old cheek at the 
off-repeated compliment, and at the expectation of 
the invariable reply, " Then and always, lady-love." 

Every flower they used had some association with 
him, and was fastened with a loving memory. 

Boy assisted actively and cheerfully in the making 
of the wreaths — too cheerfully Tom was afraid, and 
would have called him away, but his sisters protested 
that they liked having him, and even Mrs. Bannister 
welcomed him with a tremulous little smile, and was 
not displeased or upset by his irrepressible admira- 
tion for the widow's weeds, at which she herself had 
hardly ventured to look in the mirror and then with 
a shuddering horror at their hideousness and a thought 
of how he would have disliked them, followed by a 
sharp pang of feeling how little it mattered how she 
looked now, since he was not there to be pleased or 
vexed. 

Boy himself was inordinately pleased with his own 
mourning attire, which was of more manly cut than 
he had had before, and tailor-made, which, even at 
three, makes an appreciable difference. 

" Susie will not mind? " Ann had asked anxiously, 
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with that slight hesitation over the unaccustomed 
name, that slight as it was jarred on Tom's sensitive 
ear. " Susie will not mind our getting the mourning 
for Boy? It would be less trouble than for her to 
get it and send it down, if she won't think us inter- 
fering?" 

<'Not a bitl Why should she?" Tom declared, 
though all the same he was guiltily aware what a 
critical eye would examine every detail of the little 
suit and the trim little shoes and stockings. These 
last were in Boy's eyes the culminating point of 
grandeur, never having advanced beyond socks before, 
and being naturally anxious to impress every one 
with whom he came in contact with the dignified 
clothing of his young legs, and to further enlighten 
them as to how the stockings were kept up by elastic 
garters — of such a bright blue color that it really 
seemed quite a pity they should be entirely out of 
sight. 

Tom found him displaying them to his mother 
when he came in to tell her of the arrival of various 
relations who had come from a distance. 

" Don't let him bother you, dear," he said, and 
took Boy away with him down into the hall, where 
the funeral party were mustering, and where that odd 
atmosphere of constraint and embarrassment pre- 
vailed that is peculiar to most funerals, but more 
especially in this instance with the disinherited son 
receiving them all so cordially, and poor Donald, 
the heir, evidently feeling so awkward and uncom- 
fortable. 
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No one knew exactly how to behave. Tom did 
not in any way invite commiseration except for the 
loss of his father, and if any one had openly shown 
it about the loss of the property it would have seemed 
discourteous to Donald, who, on the other hand, did 
not appear at all a subject for congratulation, and 
was nervously desirous to avoid observation, having, 
moreover, a bad cold in his head, which did not 
improve his personal appearance, and fidgeted him 
with the fear that his frequent use of the pocket- 
handkerchief would be mistaken for real or assumed 
grief. 

Some one had had a glass of sherry, and the smell 
of this and black kid gloves was for many years sug- 
gestive to Boy's mind of his grandfather's funeral, 
long after the actual events of the day had faded 
from his memory. 

Boy's appearance caused a very welcome diver- 
sion, and relieved the strain of conversation which 
conventionality required should be kept away from 
nearly all the subjects on which the incongruous 
gathering of friends and relations might have found 
anything in common, as, of course, there would have 
been something almost approaching indecency in dis- 
cussing the money market or the hunting, and even 
politics or the latest news in the morning paper 
were scarcely appropriate topics for such an occa- 
sion. The weather, too, is soon exhausted, espe- 
cially such very seasonable February weather, with the 
rain coming pattering on the staircase window and 
the wind sighing through the bare elms, and a wan 
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little gleam of sun coming now and then and throw- 
ing the colors of the Bannister arms emblazoned in 
the window on to the black coats of the company 
gathered in the hall. 

One such gleam came as they carried the coflfin 
down the stairs, touching it with soft red and blue 
and gold, like a tender valediction to the old 
master. 

Most of the relations present either had now, or 
used to have, or hoped to have some day, children 
belonging to them, and Boy, being of a friendly and 
sociable disposition and not afflicted with shyness, 
was soon very much at home with them, and began 
trying on the black kid gloves of one elderly cousin 
and looking at the watch of another, whose figure was 
of so portly a character as not to allow ropm on his 
knees for Boy to take a seat, and who was happily 
afflicted with deafness, which prevented him hearing 
Boy's comments on the fact. 

I think he had begun to confide the interesting 
subject of the garters to one of the party, and was 
preparing to put on the hat of another with the deep 
band round it, only Tom quickly intervened — to 
prevent the introduction of such a comic element as 
Boy's rosy face and curly head disappearing into a 
large, solemn tall hat. 

So Boy was despatched upstairs again, and when 
the funeral cortege started from the hall Tom was 
aware of a fluttering handkerchief from one of the 
upper windows — a gay little signal, quaintly out of 
place with the great mournful stillness of the house. 
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with the blmds closely drawn as if it could not bear 
to look on the dark procession bearing its master 
away. Yet Tom felt a little touch of pleasure at the 
thought of this very unconventional and spontaneous 
farewell from the small grandson. 

The waving hand was suddenly withdrawn as if 
some one from within had become conscious of the 
sad breach of propriety that was taking place, and Tom 
pictured to himself Mrs. Partridge or Miss Ellis the 
maid, who even in the deepest grief could not lose 
sight of etiquette, tearfully protesting against such 
a shocking offence against it as Boy's demonstration. 

But in the process of withdrawal, or of malice pre- 
pense on the part of the small offender against the 
solemn usages of polite society, the pocket-handker- 
chief escaped from the hand and came fluttering 
down right on the shoulder of one of the under- 
taker's men, revealing a small and not particularly 
clean handkerchief, on the very coarse fabric of 
which was emblazoned in pink the legend of little 
Bo-peep ; and Tom remembered well having bought 
it for Boy at one of the cheap little haberdasher's 
shops in the purlieu of Corsham Street, and the 
ecstatic admiration Boy had expressed for it. 

Boy felt a little aggrieved at his sudden removal 
from the window, and had pangs of regret for his 
cherished pocket-handkerchief, especially as Mrs. 
Partridge and Miss Ellis were making such constant 
use of theirs just then, and completely blocking up 
the window — though they could not see much of the 
long procession moving so stately and slow along the 
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avenue of leafless elms — while they were mopping 
their streaming eyes. 

Boy began to feel decidedly injured as he sat on 
the floor behind those two black agitated backs, till 
Druid came, all in mourning too, except the large 
red tongue that swept over Boy's blinking face in 
great dumb sympathy. Druid's long, soft ears could 
be used, if necessary, for drying his eyes, which, how- 
ever, were full of a grief too deep for tears. And 
then Boy thought it would cheer Druid to see those 
garters of his, and he was telling him a good deal 
about them when Aunt Ann came and took him and 
Druid to the old schoolroom at the back of the 
house, from the window of which could be seen the 
turn of the road along which the funeral would pass 
before it reached the church. 

The window was open, and through it the low deep 
tone of the tolling bell sounded, and those three — 
Aunt Ann, and Boy, and Druid — sat in the window- 
seat and watched and listened ; and if Druid's ears 
were not needed for his own tears, others dropped 
on them and on Boy's curly head pressed close 
against the black one. 

And presently when the distant procession had 
passed and the deep bell was still, Ann went to her 
mother; and mother and daughters sat very near 
together and held one another close, and read the 
beautiful comforting words that the rector was say- 
ing in a very choked voice at the church over there, 
and they cried and comforted one another; while 
Boy and Druid sat on the hearthrug> and Boy 
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arranged a long procession of reels out of Ann's 
work-basket as mourners following the pincushion 
to its grave in the fender, a procession sadly dis- 
turbed now and then by a movement of Druid's 
feathery tail. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE WILL 

He is not here ; but far away 

The noise of life begins again, 

And ghastly thro* the drizzling rain 
On the bald street breaks the blank day. — Tennyson. 



"T%TAY I come in?" Tom said. The luncheon 
xVA that had been ready on their return from 
church was over, and most of the guests dispersed ; 
but the mother and sisters had been excused from 
being present at the dreary festivity, which had been 
unspeakably irksome to Tom. 

There had been a big gathering at the church; 
and he had met old friends who had looked kindly 
and sympathetically at him, and cordial hands had 
pressed his, and voices husky with honest emotion 
had spoken affectionately of the old father. All this 
would have been comforting and gratifying in other 
circumstances, but now it only seemed to bring home 
to Tom all he had lost — this great legacy good 
men in all ranks of life leave to their sons, the 
friendship and esteem of those around them, the 
regard of men whose friendship is worth having, 
and which would have been his for his father's sake, 
but which would hardly follow him to Corsham 
Street. Should he leave such a legacy to Boy? Then 
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there was the concern and regret on his own account, 
apparent though unexpressed, in the condolences of 
old family friends who knew there had been a serious 
misunderstanding between himself and his father that 
threatened to affect the inheritance, with the under- 
lying hope, which his presence gave rise to, that it 
had been satisfactorily arranged. 

He felt conscious, and so, no doubt, did Donald, 
of curious glances at the two who followed first ariif 
stood by the graveside together. He was glad to 
get out of the way of inquiring eyes, even though 
they might be kind and sympathetic. He felt an 
irritable wish that he and Donald could have been 
ticketed, so that every one might understand at a 
glance that his cousin was the heir — no, the owner 
— of all the Donnington estates, and that he was the 
outcast disinherited, with nothing at all but Susie 
and Boy, and that he was quite contented with the 
bargain. 

He was fidgeted with the feeling that he ought to 
make it apparent, and take up an evident position as 
second fiddle and thrust Donald forward. 

" It 's Donald's fault," he told himself, " What a 
fellow he is ! — always hanging back and keeping 
behind. Why can't he assert himself more ? Some 
one must take the lead, and it *s no use mincing and 
hesitating like two old dowagers over precedence. 
So if Donald won't, I must. But I'll clear out as 
soon as I can, and then he '11 have to take up his 
position, anyhow." 

But after luncheon, when most of the party had 
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gone except Donald and his two brothers, and that 
elderly cousin whose want of practicable knees for 
sitting purposes Boy had commented on, and they 
and Mr. Sargent were preparing to adjourn to the 
library and read the will, Tom felt that his time of 
escape had come. 

" You will not want me,*' he said ; *' in fact, I think 
I shall be better out of the way, and I *11 go up to 
my mother. Donald and I understand one another 

— don't we ? There *s no ill-feeling. If I can be 
of any use, send up for me and I *11 come directly. 
But I must make the most of the time I have with 
my mother, as I have to be off the first thing to-mor- 
row. We business men have to be chary of our time 

— eh, Sargent?" 

But the old lawyer's face was not to be betrayed 
into a smile. Tom had always been a prime favorite 
of his, and the whole business was most distasteful 
to him ; and he could barely behave civilly to Donald, 
though he felt the injustice of venting his displeasure 
on the unoffending head of the new squire. 

How empty the house seemed as Tom went up 
to his mother's room ! The light that comes in 
when the shutters are opened and the blinds drawn 
up after a funeral seems to show the emptiness so 
cruelly, setting the loss in the plain, matter-of-fact 
distinctness of every day life, pointing a cold finger 
to the dreary mechanism of life going on just the 
same without what we had almost grown to think was 
its mainspring, and harshly bidding the dead past 
bury its dead. We would fain go back to the quiet 
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days before the funeral, when the windows are dark- 
ened and the mourners go about the streets, and life 
seems to pause for a moment while we stand gazing 
up into heaven. 

And besides the emptiness, he seemed to realize 
now for the first time that Donnington was his home 
no longer. As long as the dead lay there it had 
been his father's house, to which, disinherited as he 
was, he had a right to come, and everything about 
it, even small shabbinesses and dilapidations, were 
dear to him as part of the old home. Now he 
found himself looking at it all with an appraising 
eye as at another man's house, and noting that 
some paint was needed here and a pane of glass 
to replace the cracked one there, and that a more 
modem and efficient method of lighting the hall 
and staircase would be an improvement. 

For the owner of the house was sitting down 
there in the library, the door of which, as it closed 
behind him, seemed to shut Tom out finally from 
his patrimony ; while up there the open door of his 
father's room spoke with a silent eloquence of the 
departure and " the nakedness and vacancy " it had 
left behind. 

It struck a chill to his heart, and he gave a little 
shiver as he went into his mother's room, the 
pleasant morning room which was actually just the 
same as he remembered from his earliest days, when 
he did his first lessons there and kept his best toys 
in the chifTonnier cupboard. It was warm with a 
brightly-blazing wood-fire, and sunny with a fitful 
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gleam of the low sun through the clouds, the soft 
shining after rain ; both warm and sunny, too, with 
a mother's tender smile and a hand held out to 
welcome him to the chair drawn close to hers on 
the hearth. 

Yet even that seemed changed, and, with a quick 
flash, he saw it as the boudoir of Donald's wife, all 
pretty and fresh and spick and span — a clean sweep 
made of the old, faded chintz and the stiff but some- 
how harmonious furniture, and the old traditions 
connected with it. 

"Are you cold, Tom ? " his mother asked anxiously. 
" I was afraid I heard you coughing last night. Susie 
will think we have not been taking care of you. The 
girls have taken Boy out into the garden. I thought 
you would be coming up, and I wanted to have you 
to myself; and besides, it will do them good. Are 
you sure you must go to-morrow morning? Oh yes, 
of course ; I must not be selfish. It has been good 
of Susie to spare you to us so long, and she must be 
longing to have you and Boy back. You will tell her 
what a comfort he has been ; I don't know how we 
should have got through to-day if it had not been for 
him. But when we are settled at Elmhurst she will 
bring him for a long visit? Donald is very good and 
kind and considerate, and I know there would be no 
hurry about our moving; but the girls quite agree 
with me we would rather go as soon as possible. 
Donnington can never be the same without him, 
and we don't want to get used to it. It *s nothing 
at all to leave now, because one doesn't feel any- 
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thing much except his loss; but perhaps one may 
begin to remember other things by and by, though 
I don't feel as if I ever should, and then it might 
be a wrench to pull up one's old roots." 

So they talked of the future quietly, with that feel- 
ing which comes after a great grief of how little 
everything else signifies, and of what a little time 
there is to look forward to and provide for — that 
feeling being naturally so much stronger in her, that 
she dashed away a sudden dimming of the eyes 
almost impatiently, as if there were hardly time even 
to mourn. 

Tom had forgotten all about that business conclave 
down in the library, and he got up rather unwillingly 
and with a slight feeling of irritation when Milsom 
came to say that his presence was required there. 

"Mr. Sargent will be obliged if you will please 
step down, sir. And Mr. Donald, he" — 

But before the message had been delivered Donald 
himself appeared behind the old butler — Donald, 
with a strangely excited, agitated look, and a manner 
very unlike his usual precise and self-conscious habit. 
He was out of breath, too, less it seemed from his 
hasty run upstairs than from the hurry of the words 
that tumbled helter-skelter and confused from his 
lips. 

In other circumstances you might have thought 
that his head had been turned by sudden and un- 
expected prosperity, or even that he had partaken 
too freely of wine at the lugubrious luncheon. 

"What on earth's the matter?" Tom said rather 
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testily. He felt he had behaved very well to Donald, 
and with great consideration; but if he were going 
in for hysterics, and proposed to carry on a scene 
before his mother, Tom felt as if his patience would 
hardly hold out. " All right I I '11 come downstairs 
if there 's anything I can do. Hold hard, old fel- 
low ! I 'm not leaving just yet, and there *11 be 
plenty of time to shake hands and wish you joy ! " 
For Donald had seized one of Tom's hands and was 
wringing it with energy. "I say, shut up; there's 
a good fellow ! " this sotto voce, " and don't upset 
the mater. She has been through a great deal 
to-day." 

" But you don't understand," gasped Donald. " I 
tell you it 's all right. We 've found a codicil made 
six months ago that Sargent had not a notion of, 
But it's all right and regular; and I tell you what 
it is, Tom, I was never so glad of anything in my 
life — never! Why, man alive!" — for Tom was 
gazing at him with a half-stupefied, half-angry incre- 
dulity — " if you don't believe me look there ! " — 
and he held out a sheet of blue paper — "or ask 
old Sargent. He wanted to have you down, but I 
couldn't resist coming to tell you myself. I'm so 
awfully glad ! " 

Tom stood staring dully at the paper in his hand, 
on which was set forth, in the old familiar hand- 
writing : " This is a codicil to my will. I hereby 
revoke all the devises and bequests contained in my 
said will to my nephew, Donald Bannister, and in 
lieu thereof hereby bequeath to him a sum of five 
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thousand pounds ; and I hereby devise and bequeath 
all the lands, money, and effects, which by my said 
will I had given to my said nephew, to my dear 
son Thomas Bannister, absolutely, and in all other 
respects I confirm my said will." 

It was signed by the squire, and attested by 
Milsom and one of the stablemen; but I do not 
think Tom saw much more than the words, "my 
dear son," or heard Donald's somewhat incoherent 
account of how it had been found in the squire's 
drawer after Mr. Sargent had read the will, in which 
Tom's name found no place. 

There was a letter to Donald with it, asking his 
pardon for the alteration which would make such a 
difference in his prospects. "As if," Donald said, 
with an evident sincerity in his face and voice, " I 
was not just the one who is most glad about it. It 
was written six months ago, or rather more. I fancy 
he had been out of sorts, and had been thinking 
over matters a bit. He was just that sort — wasn't 
he? — that when he made up his mind to do any- 
thing he 'd do it there and then, without putting it 
off or see-sawing over it like many do till it is too 
late. Milsom says he remembers quite well being 
called in one evening to attest my uncle's signature, 
and he brought Evans in with him, who was late at 
the stables that night attending to one of the horses 
who was ill." 

Mrs. Bannister also recalled that evening when 
Quicksilver had a slight strain, and the squire was 
fidgety about him — unnecessarily she had thought — 
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and had laughed with the girls at having seen the 
groom coming out of the library in the evening, 
having been, as they thought, to give the latest 
bulletin of the favorite. 

She remembered, too, how the squire had come 
into the drawing-room afterwards with a contented 
look in his eyes, which again they had attributed to ' 
the improved report of Quicksilver, though that did 
not account for his stopping to look at the sketch of 
Tom which hung in the drawing-room as a boy of 
twelve on his pony. 

Donald told most of his story to Mrs. Bannister, 
whom he had hitherto avoided in a shame-faced sort 
of way, cutting very short the only interviews that 
could not be got out of with that odd sort of offended 
manner self-conscious people sometimes assume to 
cover deep feeling, and hurrying past the door of 
her room as if his very presence in the passage out- 
side would be an intrusion. 

Now he found himself talking to her easily and 
unaffectedly, and when Tom, as almost immediately 
happened, left them, Donald took the seat by her 
side as another son might have done, and by and by 
slipped almost unconsciously into talking of his own 
affairs, and of the anxiety in his heart for the little 
sick child at home, a feeling that he had until now 
kept rigidly out of sight with the conviction that 
it was nobody's concern but his, and that nobody 
would care; and now Mrs. Bannister was soothing 
and encouraging and advising, as if she had no 
trouble of her own to occupy her thoughts. 
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"Why didn't you tell me before, Donald?" she 
said. " You must have been so dreadfully anxious." 

"Tell you?" he said with a little choke in his 
voice. " I was such a miserable, suspicious brute I 
almost thought you might be glad to hear how little 
chance there was for my poor baby. Yes " — stop- 
ping the horrified exclamation of denial — " of 
course, I ought to have been ashamed of myself, but 
I knew you could n*t bear the sight of me. Yes, I 
know you're an angel; but it was not in human 
nature not to hate the unlucky fellow who was in 
Tom's place, and, I can tell you, I hated myself 
pretty bad most of the time." 

And so they talked on into the soft February twi- 
light, and made plans for Minnie to bring the baby 
to Donnington to see what Donnington air and Mrs. 
Bannister's experience could do for the little frail 
life. 

Tom, they concluded, was down in the library dis- 
cussing the wonderful turn in the wheel of fortune ; 
but Mr. Sargent waited for him for some time in vain, 
and ultimately joined the sisters and Boy in the 
garden, for Tom had turned in at the open door of 
his father's room and closed it behind him, and was 
kneeling by the bed, realizing what seemed to him 
the main point in that codicil that his father had 
forgiven him. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

GOING TO FETCH SUSIE 

A happy lover who has come 

To look on her who loves him well. 

Who ' lights and rings the gateway bell. 
And learns her gone and far from home ; 
He saddens, all the magic light 

Dies off at once from bower and hall. 

And all the place is dark, and all 
The chambers emptied of delight. — Tennyson. 

THE next morning Tom set off on his way up to 
London by the earliest train, but he went 
alone, as it was not worth while for Boy to go up just 
for one day. Only one day's absence from Donning- 
ton instead of a life-time ! Indeed, Tom tried to 
wring out of the stubbornly unaccommodating Brad- 
shaw that there would be time to catch the evening 
train and bring Susie home — only think of that! 
home 1 — that very day. 

But Bradshaw was not to be cajoled into agree- 
ment with Tom's wishes, and after all, he consoled 
himself, they would want a little time for packing up 
— little enough to pack, Heaven knows 1 — and settle 
up and shake the dust of that beastly hole off their 
feet. He was not complimentary to Corsham Street 
now that there was no need to make the best of it ; 
but as he turned the comer once more into the shabby 
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little street, he thought he had not till that moment 
realized its meanness and dinginess to their full 
extent. 

The weather certainly was unfavorable for bring- 
ing out the picturesqueness of objects, being gray 
and gloomy with an occasional drizzle of cold rain, 
and a gusty little wind that met you at corners and 
buffeted you, and tried to turn your umbrella inside 
out. 

But in the best of weather Corsham Street could 
not appear attractive, and perhaps against a sunset 
sky or under a midsummer sun looked worse by force 
of contrast even with the softening veil of smoke that 
London provided. 

Poor little Susie ! Tom's heart was beating in a 
very lover-like way as he wrestled with his umbrella 
at the corner. 

All the way up he had been thinking of her and 
of how he should tell her the wonderful news, and of 
what she would say. " After all, perhaps, it is a good 
thing we can't possibly get home to-night. Susie 
will want to get some mourning ; she won't like to go 
home in colors. I told her to get some when first 
I wrote to tell her he was gone, but if she has done 
so I expect, good little soul, she has done it as 
cheaply as possible ; and, by Jove I she shall have a 
regular good rig-out!" And Tom looked into the 
purse which Mr. Sargent had liberally supplied for 
present necessities, with considerable satisfaction. 

" And I must go to my tailors." He looked dis- 
paragingly at the mourning suit, which had seemed to 
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him rather extravagantly good when he had ordered 
it from the obsequious tailor from the county town. 

Involuntarily he took up his bag and walked out of 
the station on reaching London, and smiled to him- 
self at this proof of economical habits, and resolved 
to stick to such as regarded himself and not fall into 
the pleasant old habit of squandering on hansoms. 

" And there 's plenty of time, as we 're not going 
down to-night." 

No. 35. Some slipshod children had fastened a 
skipping-rope to the railings next door, and he had 
to deviate into the road to avoid it. 

He gave an eager glance at the windows with the 
confident expectation of seeing the small watching 
face, which h6 was sure would be there even if the 
letter he had written yesterday to tell of his return 
had not reached her. How many hours of those 
three weeks had she spent in that listless, dreary 
watching? 

Well, thank Heaven 1 all that was over and done 
with. 

But she was not there now, and perhaps it was 
quite as well, for she would have been expecting to 
see Boy, and there might have been just a bitter min- 
ute or two of fear on his account before Tom could 
have reassured her. 

The front door was open, Mary- Jane having been 
debating something with a young man on the door- 
step and having retired to the top of the kitchen 
stairs to consult in screeching accents on some point 
with Mrs. Martin, so Tom went in unannounced. 
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How narrow, how dirty the passage looked, with 
that stale smell hanging about it that his nostrils had 
forgotten in the sweet, clean country air. 

He paused with his hand on the door-handle. It 
was about time for the unattractive mid-day meal 
— he would take Susie out and give her a really 
nice dinner that evening, that he would! — so no 
doubt his poor little girl was sitting solitary at the 
table. 

It would startle her his going in, so he knocked 
lightly on the door with that special knock he used 
to give sometimes when he had gone out without his 
latchkey, and wanted her to let him in without 
troubling Mrs. Martin or Mary- Jane. 

But there was no answer, and he turned the handle 
softly and pushed back the door with *' Hullo ? Any 
one at home? " 

The room was empty, no fire was lighted in the 
grate, no mid-day meal laid ready on the table — nor 
had been for several days judging by the dust which 
lay on some of the letters and newspapers, though it 
had not yet gathered on the more recent ones, one of 
which he recognized in that first photographic snap- 
shot glance as the one he had written yesterday from 
Donnington. 

He stood looking round in a dazed bewilderment. 
What on earth did it all mean? And then, with a 
sudden inspiration for which he felt most thankful 
afterwards, he closed the door so as to give himself 
time to grasp the situation before he had betrayed 
the utter consternation which overwhelmed him to 
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Mrs. Martin or Mary- Jane, whose shuffling footsteps 
he heard returning from the kitchen stairs. 

The letter he wrote yesterday — yes, and the one 
of the day before, and the day before that, and an- 
other and another, black-edged since his father's 
death except the one announcing the fact, which was 
sealed ; and before that all those letters he had writ- 
ten daily during his father's illness — fond, foolish, 
lover-like letters — some of them, too, containing 
remittances. He arranged them one after another, 
according to date, with that odd preciseness that 
comes sometimes in moments of stupefaction, as if 
it were of the greatest importance that they should 
lie in an accurate row side by side according to date. 
All of them were there except the first he wrote from 
Donnington on the Saturday, which was missing ; and 
the telegram — no, there it was crumpled up in the 
waste-paper basket. He got it out and smoothed 
out the crumples and read the words, "Boy quite 
well, but my father ill, and we are at Donnington. 
Shall not be home till Monday. Will write. — Tom," 
as if they might contain an explanation of the 
mystery. 

There were letters and newspapers addressed to 
him, business letters mostly he could see at a glance, 
many of them having no doubt to do with his work, 
which would have been of most vital importance if 
he had been coming back to take up the old reporting 
business. 

"I asked her to send them on," he said with a 
moment's irritation^ forgetting that the request was 
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in one of those unopened letters on the table. It 
did not matter now even if it cost him all his hardly 
won openings of literary occupation; but he was 
sorry they should have remained unanswered as it 
must have seemed so rude and unbusinesslike, and 
some of the fellows had been very kind. 

But this was only a little digression from the pre- 
occupation of his mind on Susie, and he was sweep- 
ing all these unimportant communications away and 
had stretched out his hand to the bell to summon 
Mrs. Martin, preparing himself for the long-winded 
explanation and very likely ill-natured suggestions 
with which that good lady was sure to deluge him, 
when one of the letters caught his eye with the 
Liverpool postmark. 

I have said he was not familiar with Susie's 
writing as he had never had a letter from her, so it 
is not to be wondered at that he did not recognize 
it at a glance. 

" Dearest Tom," it ran, *' I hope you will not be 
vexed with me when you come home and find me 
gone. I am very broken-hearted to leave you and 
Boy, but Polly has no one but me, and she is ill and 
wants me very badly ; and as you are at home with 
your people you won't want me. I knew, all along, 
and that was part why I would not come, that you 
were really going home ; and Polly says it will make 
it much easier if I am out of the way. So I am 
going, anyhow, to New York with her, as she is 
not really fit to go alone; and if you are angry 
I can't help it, but I hope you won't be; and I 
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will write from New York. And don't let Boy forget 
his mother ; and I hope your father is all right again. 
— Your affectionate wife, Susie." 

Tom read this letter two or three times through 
before he could realize or believe what had hap- 
pened, for it must be remembered that this was the 
very first revelation to Tom of those suspicions of 
Susie's as to the intention of his visit to Birches 
Farm ; and being naturally honest and straightforward 
himself it did not occur to him that other people 
might suspect ulterior motives, or read between those 
very plain, round-hand lines of his. 

And then, too, he had to make allowances for her 
difficulty in expressing herself. Most likely the letter 
did not convey half she meant to say, and maybe an 
awkward, unintentional turn of a phrase may have 
conveyed more. He weighed these simple, childish 
words of Susie's with the most severe and concen- 
trated thought, taking into account all he knew of the 
writer, which was everything, he would have said 
only a short time ago ; but of late he was aware of 
some fresh element which had a little blurred the 
crystal clearness of his view into his young wife's 
heart. Some fresh influence had been brought to 
bear — and whose could that be but Polly's ? And 
it was no doubt Polly who had been insinuating dis- 
trust of his intentions in this visit to Birches Farm 
into Susie's mind, and the telegram and his sub- 
sequent letter must have appeared entirely to confirm 
these suspicions. But the main thing now was how 
to retrieve this miserable catastrophe as soon and 
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with as little scandal as possible. He must telegraph 
to Susie to return as soon as she could, and meantime 
no one but perhaps his mother and sisters need know 
that she had gone without his knowledge. 

So Mary-Jane jumped nearly out of her skin, as 
she graphically described it, at hearing the dining- 
room bell ring, " as there was n*t no one there to my 
certing knowledge when I stood there talking to 
Cooper's man." But there before her astonished 
eyes sat Mr. Bannister, opening the letters on the 
table. 

" Hullo, Mary- Jane," he said, " here I am, you 
see. I expect Mrs. Martin thought I was never 
coming back any more." 

"Well, we was wondering, missus and me; and 
't were only yesterday as she said as how she would 
put up the ' apartments to let ' if she did n*t hear of 
you soon." 

" Well, she may put them up at once if she likes, 
for I sha'n't want them after to-day." 

" Lor' now ! Why, I did hope as you 'd come to 
stay. And missus have had the chimbly seen to as 
used to smoke, as it draw beautiful now." 

" All right," said Tom, " so much the better for 
the next lodger. Ask Mrs. Martin to come up and 
speak to me, will you ? " 

But Mary-Jane stopped at the door, twisting her 
dirty apron. " I 'ope Master Boy 's quite well? " 

" Yes ; flourishing, thank you." 

" Is he with his mar? " 

" No," said Tom rather shortly, and then with a 
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little laugh, " with his grandmar. He often talks of 
you, Mary- Jane; you were very kind to him, the 
young monkey.'* 

Shortly afterwards Mrs. Martin appeared, rather 
stately and prepared to do battle on the matter of 
rent for these weeks when the rooms stood empty, 
"as I might have let over and over, and good 
lets, too, to folks as I know and did their best to 
persuade me, but I said, ' No,* I says, * as long as 
I Ve not had notice I don't reckon the rooms mine 
to let; they're Mr. Bannister's rooms till he give 
notice as he don't want them, and as long as he 
acts honest by me, as he 's always a-done, I '11 do the 
same by him.' " 

" Well, Mrs. Martin, then I '11 give you a week's 
notice now ; and if you '11 make out what I owe you 
I '11 settle up before I leave to-morrow — no, I think 
it will be to-night." 

For Tom felt as if the evening in Corsham Street 
without Susie would be more than he could bear. 

" I hope Mrs. Bannister is quite well ? " 

Tom was conscious of a quiet little thrust in these 
commonplace words, though Mrs. Martin spoke them 
as if butter would not melt in her mouth, casting 
down her eyes meekly and smoothing her black 
alpaca apron; and he proceeded to parry it at 
once with a pleasant, nonchalant reply. 

" Quite, thanks. I heard from her this morning. 
The change will do her good." 

" Yes, poor dear ! " Mrs. Martin purred, with that 
amiable manner that reminded Tom of a sleek cat 
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with claws sheathed but ready for use. "She was 
very sadly the day you left, though she cheer up 
in the evening when the young lady — I don't rightly 
know her name — come to fetch her ; and she did n't 
come in till after twelve. I remember it, because I 
looked at the clock when the bell rang, having sent 
Mary-Jane to bed with the faceache." 

Tom had considerable control over his expression, 
for Mrs. Martin's quick little eyes scanned his im- 
perturbable face in vain for any manifestation of 
surprise and annoyance. But it was well she could 
not see his heart, which was murderously inclined 
towards this woman who had spied on Susie and 
was trying to make mischief between them. 

" It must have been quite a surprise to you," he 
said genially, " Mrs. Bannister settling to go to New 
York with Miss Wilmot?" 

He was not quite sure of his ground nor how 
much Mrs. Martin might know, as it was just pos- 
sible though hardly likely that, for want of a better, 
Susie might have made a confidante of the landlady. 
But he saw by a little twitch of the pursed-up mouth 
that he had taken the wind out of her sails, just when 
she was prepared to bear down upon him with a 
detailed account of what she would have described 
as Susie's "goings on" directly her husband's back 
was turned, finishing up by packing up her trunks 
and going off on the Monday morning "with that 
painted-up creature as come to see her, as Martin 
takes his oath is a play-actor, and, anyhow, no better 
than she should be." 
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And now, apparently, Mr. Bannister knew all about 
it, and indeed more than Mrs. Martin herself; and 
she proceeded to give herself away by her next 
remark, instead of making it more difficult for Tom 
by keeping her council and leaving him in doubt of 
how mmch she knew of Susie's intentions. 

" Oh, indeed ! Mrs. Bannister did n*t mention as 
she was going to New York, and she did n't leave 
no directions about her letters, as have come regular 
one every morning since she left" 

Mrs. Martin glanced guilelessly at the row of 
letters on the table, and Tom flushed a little with 
the consciousness that she knew the letters were 
in his writing and that their regular arrival was 
scarcely in accordance with an accurate knowledge 
of his wife's movements. 

" Oh, these don't signify. I sent these here, and 
I see they have n't been called for ; but really it 's of 
no importance." 

**I wonder what she'll make of that?" If his 
heart had not been so sore it would have been al- 
most amusing baflling this old cat, who had scented 
out something amiss and was willing enough to make 
it worse, and ready to overwhelm him with fulsome 
sympathy and blacken his little innocent Susie (tire- 
some, vexatious little girl to have put him in such a 
quandary!), and to have built up nasty little suspi- 
cions and odious conjectures till a fair case for 
divorce proceedings might have been made out. 
What a witness Mrs. Martin would have made in 
the divorce court ! — such chaste propriety and prim 
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purity, thinly covering the ravening and wickedness 
of the inward parts ! 

"And Mary- Jane tells me as Master Boy — poor 
little dear ! — is with his grandma? " 

" Yes, till Mrs. Bannister's return." 

" And I hope — if you *11 excuse me, sir — as the 
old gentleman is better?" 

Mrs. Martin had not been slow to detect the more 
prosperous air about Tom, and she had also taken 
note of the mourning-band on his hat, and she had 
formed her own conclusion from the black edges 
that had appeared on the envelopes with the Post- 
ham postmark. But in Mrs. Martin's rank of life 
the announcement of a death is regarded as such a 
privilege and to impart such dignity and importance 
to its proclaimer, that it would not have been eti- 
quette to forestall the intelligence, even though she 
did not feel kindly to Tom for having robbed her 
of the opportunity of pouring out much virtuous 
eloquence on Susie's misdoings. 

It was likewise etiquette to receive the news 
that old Mr. Bannister was no more, with surprise 
amounting to consternation, which incited Tom to an 
almost flippant manner of alluding to it — "as ain't 
no 'eart nor respeck for his parients," as she said 
when she retired indignant and ruffled to the kitchen. 

" But all the same, Martin," she added emphatically 
to her husband, " I don't believe as he knew a word 
about his wife having gone oflf till he got here to-day. 
So it ain't no use his trying to come over me with his 
cool imperence." 
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CHAPTER XXII 

COMPARISONS 

I wonder when you felt the chill 

That killed your love for me ? 
For, dear, you know I love you still, 

Though far across the sea. 

I wonder I 
I wonder where on God's fair earth 

Or in God's fairer heav'n 
You '11 know my heart and all its worth, 

The past — forgot, forgiven? 

I wonder. — V. M. C. S. 

TOM travelled back to Donnington two days later 
with a very heavy, uneasy heart. He had been 
able to glean very little information about Contarini's 
company at the Memnon. The authorities there 
were, or professed to be, entirely ignorant of the 
intended movements of the party in America, or 
even to be accurately informed of the artistes com- 
posing the company — though this, Tom felt, did not 
signify, as Susie was of course an outsider, merely 
accompanjdng Polly as a friend. But when he found 
that one of the names given him — Miss Tufton — 
was still acting in London, it made him doubtful 
altogether of the veracity of the information given 
him at the theatre. 

At Polly's lodgings, likewise, he did not gather 
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very much except that Miss Wilmot had not been 
well before she went, and had left an address at some 
hotel at New York for letters to be forwarded ; but 
the landlady had somehow mislaid the address, but it 
did not signify, " as there were n't no letters to 
speak of." 

Her rooms had already been let to some other 
theatrical lady of a more social and lively sort than 
Polly, as a somewhat noisy luncheon party was going 
on when Tom was making inquiries, with the pop of 
champagne corks and much laughter, and an occa- 
sional interlude on the banjo, accompanied apparently 
by a bit of a step-dance boisterously applauded. 

The servant and the landlady could give but small 
attention to the tall, serious-looking gentleman who 
was worrpng about events which had already become 
ancient history, put on the shelf by the all- engrossing 
present. 

And don't you know, reader, by experience, how 
difficult it is sometimes to find out details of public 
events that have happened a month or so ago ? It is 
much easier to put your finger on the particulars of 
the battle of Waterloo, or even that of Marathon. 

A late arrival for the luncheon party jostled against 
him in the passage, and put up an insolent eye-glass 
for all apology. 

Tom came away angry and sick at heart, wrongly 
imagining that this was the sort of company into 
which Susie would be thrown by associating with 
Polly. 

At the offices of the line of steamships he was able 
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to find out Polly's name among the passengers who 
had left Liverpool on the 12th of February; and 
though Mrs Bannister's name was not there, he con- 
cluded that one or other of the long list of names 
represented Susie. There also he learnt that the s.s. 
Britannic had already reached New York. 

At the theatrical agents he gathered that Signor 
Contarini's plans were unsettled, and depended on 
instructions awaiting him at New York, but that in all 
probability he would go straight to Chicago, that 
being his intention when he left England. 

So Tom telegraphed to Susie both at New York- 
and Chicago under cover to theatrical agents there, 
and likewise to the offices of the steamship company. 
Afterwards he blamed himself for not having put it at 
once into the hands of the private inquiry office ; but 
there is something revolting in using, for setting right 
a foolish, thoughtless escapade of a silly girl, an 
instrument which is often employed for the detection 
of crime or for groping about in the mud for proofs 
of impurity. 

So Tom went back to Donnington in a baffled and 
irritated condition, feeling that all his efforts had pro- 
duced a most unsatisfactory result, and that most 
likely he would have to possess his soul in patience 
and keep up the best appearance that he could 
before other people till he received that letter which 
Susie had promised to write from New York ; and 
which, indeed, might be already on its way, even 
if Susie herself were not on her way home, havmg 
accompanied Polly so far on her road. 
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The journey down which he had looked forward to 
as such a pleasure to Susie^ with all its imusual com- 
fort of first-class travelling, was only tiresome and 
provokingly slow. The carriage was stuify ; the light 
was not good enough to read the papers, which a 
week ago he would have thought it sinful extravagance 
to buy, so he beat an impatient tattoo on the rain- 
blurred window, past which the dull, sodden country 
slipped in dreary monotony. 
Susie would have had a child-like appreciation of 
. the first-class carriage and obsequious porters, and of 
the tall footman waiting at Postham to receive them 
and escort them to the comfortable brougham and 
pair outside the station, with warm fiir rugs to keep 
them from the cold during the short time the horses 
took to cover the four miles of road from the station 
to Donnington. 

And then, too, the reception ! He recognized 
with a full heart the kind, tender thought that had 
arranged that when the carriage drew up at the steps 
and the door opened hospitably wide to receive them, 
it should be a little curly-headed figure that should 
stand alone in the doorway with the warm light pour- 
ing out from behind him. 

Boy should be the one to welcome his mother 
to the home that had been too long closed to her ; 
and the grandmother and aunts held back to allow of 
the meeting between mother and child, which seemed 
almost too sacred a thing for spectators. 

Tom, as he appreciated the thought, remembered 
with a pang Susie's suspicions of his fine lady critical 

IS 
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sisters, and her shrinking fear of his mother, who 
would not think her half good enough for her son. 

But Mrs. Bannister, after the brief delay allowed 
for the meeting with Boy, was there to receive the 
young daughter-in-law literally with open arms ; and 
the sisters were prepared to make the pleasant little 
fuss over arrivals that women know how to do, and 
to make much of Susie and bring her in and take 
off her wraps, and get her warm by the fire and 
make her very much at home, and, best of all, 
regale her with "stories of Boy, which is the best 
welcome and refreshment ingenuity can invent for 
a mother. 

Tom could see how all this programme had been 
— prepared, I was going to say ; but it had not been 
prepared, it was all spontaneous — there was nothing 
artificial or arranged about it. But he fully appre- 
ciated it as he came in alone, with Boy making noise 
enough for six and too pleased to see his father 
again to have room for disappointment about his 
mother. 

" Susie will not be here for a few days," Tom said. 
" I find she has gone away with a friend of hers who 
is ill, but I hope it will not be very long before she 
returns." 

And then Boy filled up the awkward pause by 
his vociferous claim on his father's attention, and 
later on Tom told his mother all about it. 

"I think your little Susie must be very kind- 
hearted," Mrs. Bannister said, though she gave a 
little anxious look at her son's troubled face. " She 
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must be a very stanch friend, as she could not let her 
cousin travel alone when she was ill and wanted her." 
" I think she is a shocking little goose ! " Tom 
said. And you cannot think how much good it did 
him to put* into words even such a very slight modi- 
cum of blame, seeing that now and henceforth his 
constant attitude must be defence of Susie against 
the world's criticism. It is such a relief to stand at 
ease for a minute when one is generally at attention ; 
for Tom, sorely against his will and almost uncon- 
sciously, was beginning to realize that there might 
be things in Susie which the world would criticise. 
Perhaps he had first had a fidgety little prick of it 
when his mother had said, " Tell me about Susie," 
and he had found that the story soon became monot- 
onous. But it had only troubled him slightly when 
they talked of his bringing her to Elmhurst, a pretty, 
unpretending little place where Susie would not be 
awed or constrained by state or ceremony, and where 
she would come as the wife of a poor, hardworking 
journalist, and as such would not be expected to be 
very fashionable or dignified. He had not felt it at 
all that first evening when he knew Donnington was 
to be his and Susie's home — the pleasure and delight 
of it swept away all nervous apprehensions, and he 
only thought of how Susie would like this and admire 
the other, and of her innocent enjoyment of the new 
life. 

So, too, on the way up he was thinking entirely 
of taking his sweetheart, his little wife, his love 
away from the sordid dreariness of Corsham Street 
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and bringing her into the pleasant brightness and 
affluence of Donnington, without any of the vexa- 
tious money worries to draw lines on the fair little 
brow, or disappointments and self-denials to make 
the corners of the fresh young mouth droop 
despondently. 

If Susie could have come back with him, as he 
had planned, if not indeed that very night but the 
next morning, and taken her place then and there 
with all the freshness and childish enjoyment which 
so disarm criticism, any small difficulties that might 
have arisen — lack of manner and want of knowledge 
of ies convenances — would have been met one by 
one and treated as the trifles they really were. But 
now, in this interval, Tom, being no doubt nervous 
and overwrought by the strain of his father's illness 
and the anxiety and agitation that had preceded and 
followed his death, had time to imagine all sorts of 
awkward situations that most probably would never 
happen, and remember small tricks and solecisms 
against conventional behavior that had hardly been 
more than amusing in Corsham Street, but that now 
made him grow hot and fidgety when he thought 
of the same at Donnington among the rather precise 
and old-fashioned county people with whom they 
visited, or even under the eyes of the servants, who 
are unrecognized powers for keeping up the standard 
of manners. 

Tom hated himself for these unworthy thoughts, 
and accused himself of disloyalty and snobbishness ; 
and in self-defence, or rather in defence of Susie, 
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became critical if not censorious about the cut-and- 
dried manners of young ladies, the little convention- 
alities and proprieties and the want of naturalness 
that made them all as much alike as a row of dolls 
in a toyshop, and as uninteresting. 

Ruth, who did not guess the cause of his strictures, 
was rather inclined to take up the cudgels for young 
ladies in general and for Margaret Beresford in par- 
ticular, when she was the case under discussion ; but 
Ann, with that magnetic power of sympathy which 
she possessed in such a high degree, kept silence, 
though Margaret was a special favorite of hers, 
there having sprung up between them one of those 
friendships which are often so pleasant and helpful, 
between two girls one of whom is considerably the 
elder. 

Margaret had been one of the very few admitted 
during that week before the funeral, and Tom had 
come into the schoolroom one day and found her 
there with Ann; and another day he had walked 
by the side of her horse across the park to the 
lodge. 

On neither of these occasions — nor, I should think, 
on any other — would an unprejudiced observer have 
described Margaret Beresford as conventional or 
affected, still less would he have accused her of 
possessing that mysterious quality called " side " 
which produces such an enraging effect on the 
observer. But on both occasions the effect pro- 
duced on Tom was distinctly exasperating, and 
when the day after his return from London Ann 
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brought her in to lunch, Tom was as nearly dis- 
courteous to her as a gentleman could be in his 
own house. 

" I am so sorry you don't like her," Ann said wist- 
fully, as they stood on the steps from which the girl 
had just ridden off. 

And Tom snapped round at her with some of the 
old schoolboy roughness which had not made its 
appearance since his return home. "Not like her? 
What on earth makes you think I don't like her? I 
wish you would n't take such fancies into your head, 
Ann. She *s -a nice enough girl in her way, I Ve no 
doubt, though I can't say it 's the particular style that 
takes my fancy. You must n't expect me to swallow 
all your special favorites whole." 

But in spite of this he found himself thinking of 
Margaret Beresford — of her frank, gracious manners 
and pleasant voice, and of her courtesy and innate 
consciousness of what should be said or done. If 
this was the effect produced by conventionality or 
acquired by drill in rigid society manners, it was cer- 
tainly not unpleasing. She was a lady to the finger- 
tips, he grudgingly allowed ; and then, mentally, took 
himself by the collar and shook himself because he 
involuntarily began a comparison between her and 
Susie ; and then was still more savagely wroth with 
himself for shrinking from a comparison, when there 
could be no question which was the prettiest and 
sweetest and most attractive. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

A BLOW 

Ah well 1 I could not overstate that woe, 

For I have had some blessings, little care ; 
But since the falling of that heavy blow, 

God's earth has never seemed to me so fair. 
Nor any of His creatures so divine, 
Nor sleep so sweet. — Jean Ingelow. . 

"Q ACRED to the memory of Susan, dearly loved 
i3 wife of Thomas Bannister of Donnington, 
who died at New York, March 3, 1885. Aged 22. 
Behold the lilies of the field." 

The tablet stands in Donnington Church in the 
chancel opposite the Hall seat, from whence Sunday 
after Sunday Boy's eyes trace out the letters record- 
ing the death of his mother, who, Sunday after 
Sunday, becomes a more misty, indistinct memory, 
but always inseparately connected with the madonna 
lilies, a wreath of which, beautifully carved in white 
marble, surrounds the legend of the young wife's 
death. The sad eyes of Boy's father also rest upon 
it through many excellent doctrinal discourses of the 
new vicar, which he flatters himself are irresistible to 
the squire. 

The news came the week after Tom's return from 
London, a week during which he had telegraphed 
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several times and written by each mail to various 
places which had occurred to his mind as likely 
points at which to reach her. What matter if she got 
them all^ and had the same news and the same loving^ 
fond words over and over again? 

"Do it again," Boy used to say when any fresh 
game or trick pleased him; ''say it all over again 
from the very beginning," when some story particu- 
larly tickled his fancy. And so it is in the sweet 
game of love, in the fairy-tale of the heart — it does 
not pall by repetition or lose its charm with its 
novelty. 

But those fond letters came dropping back, like 
leaves after a frost, falling, falling, lifeless and dead 
on Tom's wintry heart, the letters opened no doubt 
by uninterested officials and scanned by cold, care- 
less eyes, and returned as " not known." 

It was an early March evening when the telegram 
came, the first fine day after a week of rain and 
raw cold. Tom had taken Boy for a long ramble 
about the park, a ramble full of interesting events in 
the shape of rabbits, birds' nests and squirrels, violets 
and primroses, soft gray velvet buds on the withes 
and yellow catkins on the hazels. Why, you might 
walk three days' journey through London, as Jonah 
did through Nineveh, without finding half the things 
that Boy carried home in his basket or stored in his 
memory to tell granny. 

The walk had been prolonged by various distrac- 
tions beyond Boy's ordinary tea-time, and his young 
legs were a little bit tired, which accounted for his 
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Starting the proposition that Donnington was too big 
and that it would be nicer if rabbits and squirrels 
and birds' nests were all near together in a room 
like Corsham Street. 

After this sentiment Tom picked Boy up and car- 
ried him, feeling that only great fatigue or want of 
tea could be any excuse even in the infant mind 
for such a want of appreciation of such great breezy 
spaces and blue distances and open expanse of sky. 

As they came up to the house Tom saw a tele- 
graph boy coming up the avenue, and despatching 
Boy to the tea awaiting him in the hall, he stood on 
the steps till the messenger came up. 

No fear or apprehension oppressed him; he was 
whistling an air — I think, by the way, .it was the very 
air Susie used to sing at the Caledon — and noticing 
the low light from the sun striking on the smooth 
stem of a beech, and bringing out the ruddy color 
in a Scotch fir. Susie was in his mind, too, and the 
thought of how he would show her this, that, and the 
other, and win her to love it all as he did. She had 
not, perhaps, the same vivid enjoyment of Nature 
that he had ; now and then she had vexed him with 
some remark analogous to that despicable suggestion 
of Boy's inspired by weariness and lack of bread and 
butter. But Susie would learn, she was so young — 
not cut-and-dried, or set in the stiff mould of con- 
ventionality. (He could not resist even to himself 
having a hit at poor Margaret Beresford.) " No, 
thank Heaven ! Susie is so young and impressionable, 
* an unlesson'd girl, unschooled, unpractised.' " 
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Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ; and happier than this 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 
Happiest of all, is, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed. 
As from her lord, her governor, her king. 



He was lingering over this wonderfully trae descrip- 
tion of his young wife as he took the telegram and 
searched in his pocket for money to pay the car- 
riage, and then he opened the envelope and read 
that she was dead. 

He must have stood for some time on the steps 
with the pink telegram paper in his hand and the 
orange envelope fluttering away from his feet on to 
the drive, for the light between the trees had turned 
yellow and red and then deadened and faded before 
he turned and went into the house. 

Boy, in high spirits after tea, was engrossing the 
attention of his aunts; but Ann noticed Tom's en- 
trance. 

" I *m afraid the tea is nearly cold, Tom ; will you 
have some fresh made ? " 

But Tom passed on into the library, and shut 
himself in with the telegram. It was from Polly, 
and ran in the cruelly concise manner of telegrams : 
"Susie took chill on journey. No danger appre- 
hended till to-day, when end came unexpectedly, 
10 A.M. Terrible blow. — Wilmot." And the ad- 
dress of some New York hotel. 

It seemed impossible. He sat reading the words 
over and over again till they lost all meaning. It 
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could not be true ! Susie dead ! She who was in 
such sweet young health, who had rarely ailed for a 
day, who seemed free from all the aches and pains 
most mortals are a prey to at times ! If it had not 
been incredible that any one could be so inhumanly 
cruel, it might have been a practical joke to frighten 
him. He had heard of Polly being out of health ; 
indeed, that had been the reason Susie gave for this 
ill-advised journey. Could it have been a mistake 
between the two by some extraordinary blunder of 
the telegraph clerks, or of his poor little Susie in the 
agitation of the sudden bereavement ? 

That would have been bad enough to think, of 
the child alone and unfriended, and in such grief, 
and, perhaps, short of money, and not knowing yet 
that her husband could supply all her needs plen- 
tifully and lavishly. But compared with the awful 
stunning fact of her death, it would have been com- 
fort and consolation to Tom to be on the rack of 
fear and anxiety about her for all the time that must 
elapse before he could get to her and take her into 
his strong, loving protection. He felt he could 
have defied death itself if he could once have put 
his arm round her. Oh ! if he had only started off 
directly he hadibund she was gone he might have been 
in time. But no ; at any rate that pang was spared 
him, for even the quickest passage direct to the 
place without a moment spared for inquiry or inves- 
tigation would not have sufficed to bring him in time 
to take little Susie's dying head on his shoulder as 
his mother had held his father's, or to hold her poor 
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little hand when her feet began to stumble on the 
dark mountams. 

His head dropped forward on to the telegram 
which he had spread out before him on the table, 
and it was thus that his mother found him when she 
came into the library half an hour later, his whole 
attitude expressive of utter hopeless despair, with his 
arms stretched out across the table and the hands 
lying nerveless and relaxed — not wrung together in 
passionate entreaty, but as those of one whose heart- 
broken supplication had been rejected by a tribunal 
against which there was no appeal, and who was lying 
prone under the weight of the blow. 

Mrs. Bannister had not been into the library since 
her husband's death ; each place or face or circum- 
stance that had been familiar to them together had 
a special little stab for the widowed heart the first 
time she faced it alone. And so the library, which 
was the squire's special domain, where he transacted 
business and did his magisterial work, had been put 
off to be visited when time might have a little dulled 
the edge and keenness of the ache. 

But that evening a sudden impulse came into her 
heart to go there, and she got up leaving the work 
she had in hand, and Ruth who was reading some- 
thing to her out of the local paper, and the bright 
glow of the lamp that had just been brought up, and 
the comfortable fireside, and Boy building a Tower 
of Babel with the bricks on the rug. 

I was going to say it was a strange impulse, but I 
do not think such things are strange if we recognize 
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the Authority that says to one, " Go, and he goeth ; 
and to another, Come, and he cometh ; and to my 
servant. Do this, and he doeth it." Only the word of 
command comes in such different ways, and some- 
times in the rush and hurry of life we miss it. There 
must be more quiet in the heart than most of us know 
nowadays for the ready response to come, "Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth." 

But Mrs. Bannister obeyed the impulse, and went 
down the dimly lighted staircase (Tom had com- 
mented on the need of better lighting when he thought 
the old home belonged to Donald) and across the 
hall where the logs had burned dull and ashy and 
the air was a little chill. 

She paused with her hand on the library door be- 
fore she opened it, with a sharp memory of interviews 
there, consultations, confidences, and of how her hus- 
band would send a servant to say he wanted to speak 
to her in the library, sometimes interrupting other 
occupations and arousing momentary irritation at 
having to leave something that was interesting or im- 
portant. She was so glad now to think she had never 
let the summons go unheeded but had always gone at 
once, to find him awaiting her With that almost child- 
ish impatience that could brook no delay. " You 're 
a spoilt child, Tom," she used to say, as she stopped 
the tattoo he beat on the table with the paper-knife 
if he was kept waiting. 

" It *s you that have spoilt me then," he would say, 
and with pretty old courtesy kiss the hand she laid on 
his shoulder; " and I want you specially just now." 



K 
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He would never want her again she thought sadly 
as she opened the door of the dark room, where the 
fire had gone out and the only light came in with her 
as she entered from the hall, but by that she saw the 
despairing figure stretched across the writing-table. 
And then she knew that her husband wanted her 
there specially just now to be a comfort to Tom. 

It was half an hour later that Ann, to her great in- 
dignation mixed with admiration, found her mother 
helping Tom to pack his portmanteau. Helping? 
No, taking the principal part — folding cloth clothes, 
that generally insoluble problem to the feminine 
mind — looking out shirts and counting collars as 
if she had been used to the duties of a valet all her 
life. 

There was, of course, no reason why Milsom or 
one of the other men should not have done it, and 
failing them and the maids, who were always de- 
lighted to do anything for the master, Ann herself 
was close at hand doing nothing but reading a novel 
at her ease in an armchair, and Sophy and Ruth were 
likewise quite available. 

But when Ann heard the trouble that had befallen 
— the sudden bolt out of the blue that had crushed 
Tom — she left mother and son together though her 
fingers itched to pack those shirts and collars, and 
though she saw a little pink flush in her mother's 
cheeks that Ann knew meant fatigue and a bad night, 
and though her heart yearned to have a little share 
if not in the comforting of Tom, at any rate in the 
helping — the truest love being most ready to keep 
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out of sight if the best is being done for those they 
love, caring not a whit who does it. 

There was just time to catch the mail-train to 
Liverpool that evening, and from there Tom was to 
telegraph for full particulars, and on the receipt of 
the answer, whatever it was, start by the next boat. 

That small forlorn-hope of a mistake in the tele- 
gram would not bear even being spoken of to his 
mother. 

"Could there have been any mistake?" one of 
them said. And they looked into one another's sad 
eyes, and the answer was a sigh. It was well they 
did not build an edifice of hope on such poor foun- 
dations, for next day Mrs. Bannister received a tele- 
gram from Liverpool, "News confirmed. Leaving 
for New York to-night." 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

A GRAVE 

And, when the stream 
Which overflowed the soul was passed away, 
A consciousness remained that it had left, 
Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memory, images and precious things 
That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed. 

— Wordsworth. 

TEN years since my last chapter — nearly ten 
years since that tablet was put up in Donning- 
ton Church with the wreath of lilies, and since Tom 
came back from a long wander in Switzerland with 
Ann and Boy, to take up his abode at Donnington 
and the duties of his position. 

Boy's memory of his mother is very dim and faint 
by this time, built up mainly from the lilies round 
her name, which no doubt were the connecting links 
with Carlo Dolci's angel of the Annunciation, which 
came into Boy's mind whenever he thought of his 
mother, though it was not at all like the enlarged 
photograph in his father's room, beautifully softened 
and touched till any character there might have been 
in the young face was eradicated from the " faultily 
faultless" exquisite picture. 

His father, looking at Boy sometimes, used to 
think he was the best portrait left him of little Susie ; 
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though the whole neighborhood confirmed Mrs. 
Day's opinion expressed when she first saw the child^ 
that Boy was a Bannister from head to foot^ and no 
one could mistake him for anything else. 

But Boy looked up at Tom sometimes with Susie's 
eyes, and the soft coloring of the complexion where 
it was not tanned by the sun was no Bannister inheri- 
tance ; and the tone of his voice would make Tom 
start sometimes with the pang of vivid remembrance. 

Boy was rather ashamed of his white skin, which 
a Scotch school-fellow used to tease him about as 
being that of a lassie; but he did his best by 
constant exposure to get rid of such a humiliating 
possession. 

Tom used to talk persistently to Boy at first about 
his dead mother, because there was not another soul 
at Donnington, with all their tender sympathy, that 
had seen her and could understand even as much as 
the child. 

And during their walks hand in hand among the 
hills and valleys of Switzerland, while Ann fell behind 
to gather flowers, he would pour out memories of 
days that death had robbed of all their penury and 
meanness and privation, leaving only the sweetness, 
simplicity, and tender happiness out of which to 
weave "Sorrow's crown of sorrow, in remembering 
happier things." 

Boy would agree rapturously with all his father 
said, now and then contributing some small original 
recollection of his own, not alwa}'s, perhaps, quite in 
harmony with the tone of his father's memories ; but 

16 
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by degrees Tom became aware that Boy's attention 
was a little bit strained, and that there was a slight 
relief evident when the conversation turned to other 
subjects or Aunt Ann overtook them, or they came 
to a steep place where the difficulties of the way 
engrossed their attention. 

It vexed him a little when he realized this, but he 
told himself that it was only natural, and that he was 
a fool for making what should have been Boy's sweet- 
est memory a bugbear to the child. So he kept it to" 
himself after that, and perhaps thought all the more, 
as is often the case with a trouble kept out of sight, 
and especially with frank, open-hearted, commu- 
nicative natures like Tom's when by force of cir- 
cumstances outside sympathy and understanding is 
denied them. 

And as time went on he did not talk of Susie to 
any one but his mother, and that only occasionally, 
encouraged by the memory of that first evening when 
the sudden sorrow fell on him, and of her hand on 
his bowed head and of her words, " My poor Tom, I 
know what it is for I have just been through it." 

But even she could not quite know what he felt, 
for she had held his father's head on her shoulder 
and felt the last breath on her cheek ; so she could 
not understand all that Tom suffered, between whom 
and his wife's deathbed tossed all those miles of 
troubled, restless gray sea, which in his dreams 
seemed always to divide them. 

Tom had stood in the room where she died, and 
heard all the sad little details from the kind-faced 
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hospital nurse who had helped Polly in the care of 
her, and from the doctor who had attended her. 

They had had a very rough voyage; and Tom 
remembered, with a sick heart, how the wind had 
howled round the Hall several nights and buffeted at 
the windows and scattered the lawns with branches 
from the elm-trees. 

Both girls had suffered severely from sea-sickness 
and were both of them ill when they landed, and 
Susie had evidently taken a bad chill. 

Tom remembered Susie's poor Httle wardrobe, and 
wrung his heart with the thought of insufficient 
wraps; and hated himself for feeling so warm and 
comfortable in his big overcoat. 

" She must always have been very delicate," the 
nurse said pityingly, for the anguish in the tall, hand- 
some young Englishman's face moved her deeply; 
" if she had lived she would have been an invalid for 
the rest of her life." 

And he had never noticed it — had always thought 
of her as beyond the average in health and strength ! 
He recalled headaches and colds that had, as he 
thought passed off quicker than other people's, and 
blamed himself for not having taken more notice 
of them. 

" Dr. Herridge advised a nurse being engaged, for 
Miss Wilmot was not at all fit to do the nursing ; in- 
deed, I had to nurse the two of them towards the end, 
but Miss Wilmot did not half like my coming and 
wanted to do it all herself, when she was hardly able 
to crawl about. We thought Mrs. Carter — I beg 
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your pardon, sir, but that was the name she was 
known by — Mrs. Bannister, I mean, was getting on 
slowly, and the doctor did not apprehend any im- 
mediate danger till the morning of the day she died, 
when she took a sudden turn for the worse and sank. 
No, she did not suffer ; she was unconscious towards 
the end, and just slept away so quietly that Miss 
Wilmot could not believe she was gone, and kept on 
saying, * Can't you do something, nurse? Isn't 
there something we could give her? ' Poor young 
lady, she was so broken-hearted I hardly knew what 
to do with her I If they had been sisters she could 
not have felt it more." 

Good, kind little Polly ! Tom repented in dust 
and ashes his avoidance of her and the slighting 
thoughts he had harbored in his mind, and he longed 
to tell her how grateful he was for her tenderness to 
his darling, and to let her know that as long as he 
lived she should never want a friend, and to hear all 
the details she could give of those few last days and 
of any words of farewell or parting wishes about him- 
self or Boy. But this he was not able to do in 
person, as Polly had gone on to join the rest of the 
company some days before his arrival and as soon as 
she had recovered enough strength to travel. 

" I think," said the doctor, who also told him all 
he could of those last da5rs, " that Miss Wilmot was a 
little bit afraid of meeting you. I gathered that she 
had been the means of persuading Mrs. Car — Ban- 
nister — to accompany her on her journey, and she 
naturally thought you would blame her for the sad 
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result, for which, of course, she was in no way re- 
sponsible j and she was in such a depressed and ner- 
vous condition that I expect the interview would have 
been very painful and upsetting to both of you, so I 
did not try to persuade her to wait till your arrival 
from England. I think, unless it is of paramount 
importance that you should see her, that it would be 
kinder not to press for an interview at any rate at 
present." 

So T(5m let himself be dissuaded from following 
Polly to Chicago, having no wish to inflict additional 
pain on her, and blaming himself too miserably to 
have any blame to spare for any one else. 

The doctor and nurse and the servants at the hotel 
testified to the care and devoted attention she had 
shown even when she was so ill herself, and they 
described the utter prostration of grief that over- 
whelmed her when the end came; and the same 
spoke in every word of the little tear-stained, badly 
written letter (so piteously like Susie's own letter of 
farewell) which she had left with the nurse for him, 
and which was so desperately sad and broken-hearted 
that he could hardly find it in his heart to complain 
of its shortness and of how little it told, or think how 
much rather he would have heard just a word or two 
that Susie had said than what mainly filled the page 
— her own sorrow and bitter regret, and entreaties to 
him to forgive and think kindly of her. 

But he treasured that letter for the sake of the 
postscript — " Susie said she hoped you would not 
let Boy forget his mother." 
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He spent hours in the great cemetery by the new 
grave, and would fain have carried the poor little 
remains away with him to England to lay her by 
the old squire imder the big yew-tree in Donnington 
Churchyard. 

If he could have done it himself — just taken her 
in his arms and carried her home, as he remembered 
doing once in that first year when she had sprained 
her ankle — he would have liked to think of her being 
among his own people in death instead of in that 
wilderness of strangers; but the thought of all the 
ghastly paraphernalia of undertakers' men, and the 
conventional outward appearance of respect and 
mourning concealing what naturally must be to 
those concerned a mere matter of business, a rather 
gruesome bit of the day's work to be got through 
as quickly and cheerfully as decency would allow, 
made him relinquish the idea. 

What did it matter? Earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust. What matter if the earth and 
ashes and dust were American or English? It would 
be all the same to-morrow, that great, bright to-mor- 
row when the day will break and the shadows flee 
away and he and Susie be together again. 

It was not the same with her as it was with him, in 
whom the home feeling was so strong that he felt 
even in death he would sleep the sounder and sweeter 
with those mellow old bells ringing his lullaby, and 
the soft shadow of the great yew-tree falling like a 
blessing on the mossy turf. It was like going to bed 
at home to Tom, but it would have had no such pleas- 
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ant, soothing, home-like suggestion to his young wife, 
who had always loved sunshine better than shade and 
fresh brightness than sombre age, and to whom Don- 
nington was as strange and unknown as New York. 

So he made Susie's grave beautiful and bright with 
flowers, and made arrangements that it should be 
kept so ; and presently there was a cross of carved 
and twined lilies after the manner of the stone at 
Donnington Church, and with the same inscription. 

Each year he came to visit it, and once he brought 
Boy; and then he would find out the nurse and 
doctor and go over again with them the events of 
those last days. Each year it was less satisfying and 
soothing, for every year had taken a little from the 
vividness of their memory of what took place, as 
was only to be expected with busy people who, 
perhaps, every day of their lives touched on sorrows 
and sufferings as harrowing as that of the young 
wife's death and her husband's grief. 

Life is too busy and bustling everywhere, and 
perhaps especially so at New York, to allow of any 
one keeping isolated cases very accurately in mind ; 
and when Tom found that the doctor, with all his 
kind, sympathetic manner, was mixing up Susie in 
his memory with a Spanish lady who had died after 
an accident, he did not feel inclined to trouble him 
again. The nurse, indeed, was cleverer in concealing 
slight lapses of memory, but Tom felt uneasily that 
it was increasingly an effort to her to get up the 
necessary sjrmpathetic interest which she felt the 
situation demanded. 
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Of Polly he heard nothing after that little heart- 
broken note, though he wrote a long letter thanking 
her for all she had done, and begging her, when she 
felt better, to allow him to see her, as she would 
understand how precious to him was all she would be 
able to tell him about Susie. He entreated her to 
let him know what expenses she had incurred on 
behalf of his wife, as he was most anxious to repay 
them, though nothing could repay her care and 
kindness; and he said he hoped she would let him 
know when she returned to England, as he should be 
most glad to welcome her to Donnington. She must 
always feel that she had a friend in him, and remember 
that if at any time he could be any help or assistance 
to her he should always be most glad to render it for 
Susie's sake; and he hoped she would continue to 
take an interest in Susie's Boy. 

But Polly sent no answer ; and when Signor Con- 
tarini's company returned to England, Miss Wilmot 
was not among them, and, on inquiry at the Mem- 
non, Tom learnt that she had accepted an engage- 
ment in the States. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

TEN YEARS LATER 

There may, perhaps, in such a scene 

Some recollection be 
Of days that have as happy been, 

And you 'U remember me. — A. Bunn. 

AUGUST at Donnington, with the sun pouring 
royally down on the golden harvest-fields 
where the sheaves stand thick awaiting the heavy 
yellow wagons which come lumbering along to bear 
them to the jolly big ricks which are growing in the 
rick-yards of the farms. 

^Every one is getting burnt a good rich copper 
color, even the babies only betray vestiges of fair- 
ness in the creases of fat legs and arras. Every one 
lives out of doors from earliest morning till the 
great, calm harvest-moon sails out from behind the 
elms and takes all the gold out of the sheaves and 
stubble-fields and casts long, black shadows, and 
bids the tired laborers go home to their well-earned 
rest. 

The joy of harvest seems in the air — the hot air 
that quivers over the stubble and dusty path, and 
hardly stirs the heavy, dark-green masses of foliage 
that show no touch of autumn yet but are all rich, 
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uniform verdure. Up above brood great, soft, fleecy 
clouds like the broad wings of the creating Spirit 
blessing the increase of the valleys that stand so 
thick with corn that they shall laugh and sing. 

Harvest comes so very direct from the great Giver 
that it does not want any explanation to the simplest 
soul as to Who it is that gives them their meat in due 
season, or need the faith of seed-time or the greater 
trust that bitter winter cold and rough winds and 
fierce storm are only fulfilling His will. Who will 
presently fill all things living with plenteousness. 

Afternoon tea at the Hall is spread in summertime 
outside the drawing-room windows at the end of the 
terrace, where a big cedar-tree gives a pleasant shade 
and yields a warm, spicy fragrance in the afternoon 
sun. 

Mrs. Bannister's chair can be brought here, for she 
grows more and more of an invalid as she goes down 
the vale of years, and rarely leaves her room now 
except to be drawn in her chair up and down the 
terrace or to join the party at afternoon tea under 
the cedar. 

This afternoon, when we come back to Donnington 
after our ten years' absence, she has been holding 
quite a reception in the corner of the terrace, for 
various callers have dropped in, and Ann is begin- 
ning to look a little anxiously at the sweet, old face 
for signs of fatigue. Ann is still the one to be 
anxious for every one else, being the only member 
of the party, she maintains, with a spark of prudence, 
who thinks of draughts and damp feet, and fetches 
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little wraps and measures out cunning little remedies 
for small ailments. 

" It 's all very well to make fun," she would say, 
" but I wonder what you would do without a fidgety, 
old-maid daughter and sister to see after such a 
scatter-brained lot?" Which was an unanswerable 
argument, for how Donnington would have got on 
without her was beyond the power of any one to 
picture; and Boy could hardly imagine the world 
going round without the old-maid aunt, who seemed 
the pivot on which everything turned. 

" Married aunts " (Sophy and Ruth had both mar- 
ried in the course of those ten years), he used to 
declare, " were all very well, but they have such lots 
of other things to think of — dogs and kids and 
houses and husbands." 

I hope Boy arranged the '* other things " at hap- 
hazard, and not in order of merit ; but I am afraid 
husbands did not rank very high in his estimation. 

I wish that in real life people were accustomed, 
in ordinary conversation, to give a r^sum^ of family 
history for the past few years as they do on the 
stage, and then, by simply recording the talk round 
the tea-table under the cedar, the reader would be 
informed of all that had befallen at Donnington dur- 
ing those ten years. But you might listen forever to 
tea-table chatter without hearing any of the most 
important family events even alluded to, for the 
simple reason that every one knows about such 
events and is aware that the others know all about 
them. 
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But in a play Sophy's and Ruth's marriages would 
have come out casually in conversation, instead of 
my having laboriously to record the fact ; and I dare 
say that Sophy, sitting there by her mother's side 
and looking younger and more girlish than she had 
done at the time of her father's death, and showing 
no outward manifestation of the married state except 
the wedding-ring on her slender finger, would have 
mentioned a few details of her own and Ruth's mar- 
riages, and of the number of "kids," irreverently 
placed by Boy after dogs in his catalogue of impedi- 
menta, they each possessed. 

Likewise Boy — sitting there on the balustrade 
swinging his legs, and with a face sunburnt to a 
degree highly satisfactory to himself as concealing 
the effeminate fairness, except when the curls on 
his forehead were pushed back, as Aunt Ann had 
a way of doing, to reveal a stripe of lily-white skin 
— would have told of his being at Eton after some 
years at a preparatory school, and how he was 
beginning to distinguish himself at cricket — a fact 
that a schoolboy would hardly mention on the rack, 
however much he may hug the pleasant sense of it 
to his heart in secret. He would have told also that 
he was popular with both masters and school-fellows, 
the mention of which would deserve a kicking and 
infallibly get it if overheard by one of those appreci- 
ative school-fellows, while a good snubbing might be 
equally reckoned on from the master. 

Boy is thirteen and tall for his age, and though, 
as I have said, he was in most respects a Bannister^ 
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there was the touch of his mother which softened 
a certain ruggedness that was characteristic of his 
father's family and put a sunny blue into the straight 
directness of the Bannister eyes, in place of the 
dark brown of those of Tom and his sisters, and 
a curl and a touch of sunlight into the hair, and a 
dimple in the round cheek. 

Tom was insanely proud of this young Apollo, 
and vexed himself very unnecessarily and far more 
than the suiferer himself over a cut on his fore- 
head that had to be sewn up and left a scar. 

Tom, as he lies back in the big garden-chair, is 
watching him now through half-shut eyes; and as 
that fact also is not likely to be mentioned in con- 
versation, I had better record here that he has not 
married again, nor, though various reports have cir- 
culated from time to time on the subject, does he 
seem inclined at present to do so. 

Public opinion at once decided that he would 
speedily find another mate, now that Providence had 
so opportunely removed the low-bom wife whom he 
had married in a fit of boyish perverseness, an action 
which nothing would persuade society that he had 
not bitterly repented ever since. 

Tom was irritably conscious that even his kindest 
and most sympathetic friends regarded Susie's death 
as the fortunate end of an awkward episode, and 
viewed any signs of mourning for her as a mere 
perfunctory tribute of respect to the memory of 
Boy's mother. 

But he could not take up cudgels on Susie's behalf 
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and declare his undying love and sincere apprecia- 
tion of his sweet young wife against a feeling he 
could only guess at, and which no one could have 
expressed openly to him. It is just these intangi- 
ble foes that are most difficult to deal with, as you 
cannot ride full tilt at them and knock them over 
and have done with them. Perhaps this want of 
justice to little Susie set Tom more entirely against 
replacing her — at any rate, time should prove to 
these incredulous onlookers that anything so sweet 
and pure and good as his young wife was not so 
easily forgotten; and the mere suspicion that any 
one was considered especially suitable for him was 
enough to nip the faintest beginning of a liking in 
the bud. 

Having his mother and Ann with him was also 
a powerful deterrent; there was no want felt of a 
mistress at Donnington, or a mother for Boy. As 
his mother's strength failed and she became more 
of an Invalid, Ann took her place and became, as 
I said before, the pivot — very unobtrusive and often 
overlooked — on which everything turned. 

Tom is not very much altered in those ten years. 
The years between twenty-five and thirty-five do not 
alter a man as much as they do a woman. He is 
less of a boy, graver, less excitable; but his face, 
as he leans back in the shade of the cedar this 
afternoon, does not look any older and perhaps less 
careworn than it did when we saw it first under 
the gas in the little room at Corsham Street, and 
though he declares that there are gray hairs show- 
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ing themselves on his close-cropped head, Boy has 
never been able to discover one, and Ann pooh- 
poohs the suggestion, though her own hair bears 
incontestable signs of Time's tender hand. 

The only visitor who yet remains, and who lingers 
on far beyond the orthodox limits of a call, with 
the air of a privileged person, is Margaret Beresford ; 
and though, if you look narrowly, you can see that 
she is not just the young girl who rode Blackbird 
to the meet at the " Horse-shoes," Time has dealt 
very gently with her, as he does with wholesome, 
open-air faces like hers, and her slight, athletic figure 
is as girlish and, some would say, as angular as 
ever. 

She is Margaret Beresford still, though report sa3rs 
she might many a time have changed her name if 
she had cared to do so, for besides personal attrac- 
tions, which are not wanting, she has a tidy little 
fortune of her own, and will have more when Sir 
John dies. But she has too many interests in her 
life, with her horses and dogs, and acting as deputy 
master of the hounds when Sir John's rheumatism 
incapacitates him, and the pleasant duties of lady 
of the manor among the poor people and the schools, 
to be very keenly on the lookout for what is some- 
times the only interest in a woman's life ; so perhaps 
she lets the incipient beginnings of love passages 
pass unnoticed, and does not coax and cherish the 
little flame till it shines forth in Hymen's torch. 

And then, too, she is too much of a good comrade 
with the men she meets, natural and simple and friend- 
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ly. No one would think of paying her a compliment, 
except in a roundabout way by praising her horse ; 
and yet I do not fancy the roughest of the men she 
comes across in the hunting field ever forgets that 
she is a lady, or would presume on her easy good- 
fellowship. 

Perhaps this is the explanation of Margaret Beres- 
ford remaining unmarried ; she is, as one of her 
hunting friends said, " such a good fellow," and I do 
not think men care for a good-fellow for a wife. 
And then, too, I think her friendship for Ann sup- 
plies the spice of romance that is wanting in every 
woman's life. Let people say what they will about 
schoolgirl friendships — they are a very useful outlet 
for young sentiment, and often save a premature 
plunge into silly, juvenile flirtation, taking the bloom 
off the fair peach of real first love. 

Ann was so boundlessly sympathetic, and would 
listen with untiring interest to the girl's ideas on 
various subjects — would discuss the last book from 
the library, or the texture of the flannel for Margaret's 
mother's meeting, or the new pointing of the Psalter 
in the village church, or what could be done for 
some hopeless ne'er-do-weel who weighed heavily 
on the girl's heart. She would even enter with en- 
thusiasm into all the details of a splendid run with 
the hounds, though Ann was timid herself on any- 
thing except her old pony, and cherished a lurking 
pity for the poor, straining, draggled fox with such 
desperate odds against his ever getting home to his 
snug earth again. 
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Tom had almost entirely got over his objection to 
Margaret Beresford, which, after all, was only a 
prickly sort of resentment against imaginary com- 
parisons of her and Susie to the advantage of the 
former. But you cannot ride side by side with a 
girl across country and share good runs and bad, 
and get wet through together, and give her a lead 
now and then, and see her take fences like a bird, 
and shout advice to her and see that she had sense 
enough to take it (there is nothing convinces a man 
of a girl's sense so conclusively as seeing her take his 
advice), and that she had pluck enough to carry 
her through most things, and then to jog home 
together, sometimes for a good many miles, muddy 
and cold and tired and yet not a bit cross — a man 
cannot do all this through ten hunting seasons with- 
out getting a good notion of a girl's character, 
sufficient anyhow to disabuse his mind of his erro- 
neous first impression of her as a conventional, 
affected, fine lady. 

If Margaret Beresford had not been so patently the 
right person for him to marry, and the very first that 
the country round allotted to him and continued to 
allot every time (and it was not seldom) the force of 
circumstances threw them together, I think that per- 
haps Tom might have mechanically walked, or trot- 
ted, or galloped or even leaped into a marriage with 
her, and perhaps all the more so as, though she was 
no fine lady or extra elegant, she was altogether the 
opposite of Susie in every way, so that there was no 
comparing the two. It would have been as absurd as 

17 
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to compare summer and winter, or, perhaps, more 
aptly, spring and autumn, or a tender June rose with 
a well-grown, vigorous holly-bush. 

He was thinking something of this sort that very 
afternoon as his half-closed eyes took in hex figure as 
well as Boy's. 

She and Boy were great friends ; indeed, in his 
earlier days, when he found out that there would be 
objections to his marrying Aunt Ann, he had selected 
Margaret for his future wife without a moment's hes- 
itation, though all the young ladies in the neighbor- 
hood were his devoted slaves, and this partiality of 
Boy's would have been greatly in Margaret's favor if 
Tom had been anxious to give Boy a stepmother or 
she to undertake the office. 

She was in her riding-habit this afternoon, though 
that she was most days winter Or summer ; but she 
had taken off her hat and was resting her smooth, 
dark head back against the ivy-covered balustrade on 
which Boy was perched, and looking up at him with 
those nice, honest brown eyes that no one would have 
called handsome — ^ indeed, you did not think if they 
were handsome or not but only of what they said, 
and that was always the truth whatever the subject 
might be. 

She was not generally elegant ; indeed, Mrs. Ban- 
nister would sometimes animadvert in a kindly way 
against her ungainly, brusque movements; but now 
and then by accident — it was always accidental, for 
Margaret's grace was never studied — as now, the 
slight, athletic figure in its well-fitting habit looked 
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graceful, and on horseback it never looked other- 
wise. 

She and Boy made a pretty contrast — he so fair, 
in his white flannels, and she so dark in her green 
habit — and not only Tom's half-shut eyes noticed it 
but Ann's also ; and when the two strolled off to- 
gether in the direction of the stables, her arm round 
his neck and his round her waist, Ann's eyes followed 
them lovingly, and then met Tom's with a meaning 
that at once set him on his guard. 

'* Wants a new riding-habit, does n't she ? " he said 
with that provokingness which men put on as a pro- 
tection against even kindly probing of inner feelings. 
" And I wish Boy would not sit on the wall ; just look 
at his trousers ! " 

And Ann gave a little sigh, perhaps it was for the 
green stain on Boy's trousers or perhaps it was for a 
cherished scheme of hers that did not seem to ripen 
in the most favorable circumstances, but which she 
knew enough of the ways of mankind in general not 
to attempt to help forward even by a movement of 
her little finger. 

It is easier to drive a pig along a plank, which is a 
feat next-door to the impossible, than to induce a 
man to marry the wife every one would like for him 
and that he would half like to marry himself. 

Other eyes, too, had noticed Margaret and her 
devoted young swain, and perhaps Ann's wish was 
echoed in another heart that would fain have seen 
her son's wife before she said her Nunc dimittis ; but 
Mrs. Bannister had had more experience in such 
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matters than Ann had, and the old eyes were more 
under command, and there certainly was a touch of 
the wisdom of the serpent mixed with the gentleness 
of the dove, or why otherwise should she have begun 
when Ann and Sophy had gone into the house, and 
she and Tom were alone to make disparaging remarks 
about their late visitor. 

" It 's a pity Margaret Beresford is so awkward." 

" Well, would you call her so ? She looks uncom- 
monly well on horseback." 

" Ah, perhaps that 's just it. A girl who looks well 
on horseback hardly ever looks well off it." 

" Hum — m — m," said Tom dissentingly. " I was 
only just thinking that she did not look bad sitting 
against the balustrade." 

"She -looks older," went on the old lady, who 
seemed in an unusually carping mood, being gener- 
ally very gentle in her criticisms. " All that hunting 
and being out in all weathers ages a girl." 

" Think so ? " said Tom, with the sound of dissent 
in his voice. 

" Well, you see, Margaret's hardly to be called a 
girl now. She's getting on — let me see, she must 
be over thirty. I remember going to see her when 
she was only a few weeks old and taking you, a little 
fellow of five, and showing her to you. Dear, dear ! 
What a fuss they made over that child. Of course it 
was very natural, for there was a good deal of property 
concerned." 

Harry's a good bit younger? " said Tom. 

Oh, yes ; it was six years, I think, before there 
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was another, and little miss seemed likely to be a big 
heiress.'* 

" It 's a pity she was n't the boy and he the girl. 
He 's rather a muff." 

" And you don't think it matters so much a girl 
being a muff ? Well, I don't know, but I think men 
prefer girls who are muffs, and that is why Margaret 
has never married. Well, I dare say they are quite 
right ; and she would not have made a comfortable 
sort of wife." 

" I don't know about that," said Tom reflectively. 
And then, looking up quickly, he detected a little 
laugh just vanishing from her lips and eyes, and 
turned on her in pretended wrath. "You're a 
wicked, deceitful old Jesuit, and I know very well 
what is in that bad, sly old heart of yours. You know 
all the time that Margaret is a prime favorite of 
yours, and you don't think her awkward or old or 
uncomfortable, so it's no use pretending. But, 
mater," and his voice dropped to the quieter tone it 
always had when he spoke of his dead wife, " I don't 
think I 've forgotten little Susie yet ; and besides, I 
don't imagine Margaret has any idea of such a thing 
in her sensible head, or is to be had for the asking 
even if I felt inclined to ask her, which I don't." 

"Of course she's not," Mrs. Bannister said very 
decidedly, being too loyal to her sex to allow, as many 
a fond mother does, that her son has only to drop 
the handkerchief among the crowd of aspirants for 
his hand. " She might have married over and over 
again if she had liked; and it's a good thing she 
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does not take your fancy for I don't think you would 
have had much chance with her." 

And Tom heartily agreed; but I do not think 
Mrs. Bannister really beUeved what she said, and, 
without being a conceited puppy, I do not think 
Tom quite did either. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF 

As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious. — Shakespeare. 

IT was a few days after this that Tom came in one 
afternoon from a magistrates* meeting — I do 
not think that I have mentioned that he was a J. P. 
— and Boy, in a somewhat disconsolate condition, 
met him. 

It appeared that Margaret had come over on 
purpose. Boy said, to play tennis with him — for 
were they not going to play in a tournament next 
week together, and was it not therefore necessary 
that they should practise every spare minute before 
the eventful day? 

But before they had played one set Aunt Ann had 
come along by the tennis-lawn. "I know she was 
busy," Boy said; '* there were half a dozen poor 
people she was going to see, and now it is cooler 
and she can walk better she said she must make up 
for the hot weather, when she couldn't go. And 
Margaret called out to her that she had something 
she wanted to talk to her about, and just dropped 
her racket and went off, and there they have been 
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the whole afternoon walking up and down by the 
kitchen garden-wall talking, and when I called 
Margaret, she just shouted out * All right ! I *m 
coming directly,' and I've been fooling about all 
alone waiting, and now it 's tea-time, and she '11 have 
to go off directly after tea because she told me she 
had some engagement. I might have gone to that 
cricket match at Postham if I'd known." 

" So you might," said Tom. « Why did n't you? " 
Boy was very suggestive of his mother when he was 
in a grumbling mood, which was not very often, 
and the memory of her often prevented Tom from 
administering the snubbing which might have been 
beneficial to Boy, who stood a rare chance of being 
spoilt, only being saved therefrom by being of a 
naturally happy, sunshiny disposition not inclined 
to be selfish or bumptious. " I don't mind having a 
game with you after tea." 

But Boy still looked a little bit injured, for his 
father's tennis playing was of a rough-and-ready 
description as the game used to be when it first 
came in, and not of that scientific sort that made 
playing with him good practice for a tournament; 
though at other times Boy much enjoyed the lively 
and somewhat irregular game, hitting very hard and 
getting very hot over it and laughing a great deal, 
instead of the serious and deadly earnest of a game 
with more skilled antagonists. 

" Here, you may as well take Harkaway round to 
the stables as Joe is not here. I 'm sorry your Aunt 
Ann should have had all her afternoon spoilt like 
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this, but I *ll be bound she did n*t give a thought to 
all her plans being upset. Ah ! Boy, it ought to be 
a liberal education to you and me living under the 
same roof with Aunt Ann." 

Boy looked a little thoughtful as he rode off on 
Harkaway to the stables, but it was evident he had 
understood his father's indirect reproof, for nothing 
more was heard of his wasted afternoon, and he was 
more than usually devoted to Aunt Ann when she 
came in from her long confabulation with Margaret. 
Tom even overheard him volunteering to carry a 
basket with some invalid delicacy in it to Mrs. 
Pither, an old woman to whom Boy had a special 
aversion as she had a prickly beard, took snuff, and 
wished to kiss him whenever ill-chance threw him in 
her way. 

Tom resisted the inclination to say that one of 
the maids could take it and that Boy could come 
and play tennis with him, feeling that making 
Pamende honorable in any way has a salutary 
effect. 

Boy confessed to him afterwards that he cau- 
tiously opened the cottage door, knowing that the 
old lady was deaf, and deposited the basket on the 
table while her back was turned and then fled as 
fast as his legs could carry him, which was, perhaps, 
reducing the amende to the very lowest terms pos- 
sible; and then to come back chuckling over the 
joke rather upset Tom's intention of wholesome 
discipline. 

The days when Ann used to watch over Boy's 
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infant slumbers and stop for a confidential chat 
with Tom when he came up to bed, were long since 
past. Boy's bed-time in the holidays was not settled 
by the laws of the Medes and Persians, and some- 
times Ann would discover him at most unseemly 
hours curled up in a big armchair in the smoking- 
room talking to his father, and would shake a disap- 
proving head at him; or, worse still, hear the two 
culprits tiptoeing carefully upstairs at a still later 
hour, betrayed to wakeful ears by creaking boards, 
which in the daytime are discreetly silent but become 
treacherous in the dead of night. 

But to-night, perhaps owing to the idea of salutary 
discipline pervading the air, Tom despatched Boy 
to bed at the end of a game of Halma, in which he 
had been beaten, which made it all the harder for 
him to retire without the chance of retrieving his 
fortunes. 

Tom, however, was obdurate, and so later, when 
Ann came into the smoking-room, she found Tom 
alone. 

The window was open, and the big round harvest- 
moon was shining serenely over the heavy, dark 
masses of the trees directly opposite the window, 
casting a sharp, black shadow across the room of 
the heavy Queen Anne frame ; for Tom had turned 
out the lamp and drawn his chair into the window, 
and was sitting, after the manner of men when at 
ease, with his feet rather higher than his head on 
the window-ledge. 

The lusciously sweet scent of tobacco plants at 
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night came in through the window, penetrating even 
through the aroma of their foreign relations in Tom's 
pipe. Now and then a bat flickered past with its 
eerie, uncanny flight, or an owl called its soft, melan- 
choly " Tu-whoo ! Tu-whoo 1 " — which Shakespeare 
was surely mistaken in calling a merry note as well as 
in counting the " Tu-whit " as part of the same cry, 
as it is certainly quite distinct, and expressive either 
of the excitement of the chase or of anger. 

The most matter-of-fact of us are apt to feel 
a little sentimental in the moonlight; but it is 
funny, sometimes, even in moments of very real 
and intense sentiment, what a mixture of common- 
place comes in. I fancy it is only poets who can 
keep the feelings strung up to concert-pitch all the 
time. 

Tom was no poet, so his thoughts alternated 
strangely. First of all he was full of memories of 
a moonlight night long ago, early in that honey- 
moon which seemed to Tom to have lasted all 
through their short married life — a night when he 
and Susie hand in hand had watched the silver 
line rippling to their feet across the sea. 

That was an accountable memory enough; but 
why should he the next minute have been remem- 
bering a peculiar sort of Irish stew they used to 
have in Corsham Street? or what could have been 
the connecting thought that led from one to another. 

And then his thoughts were back at Susie's grave 
and the carved lilies bathed in soft moonhght ; and, 
hey presto ! they were entirely occupied with a hole 
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in his glove, .which he had forgotten to ask Ann to 
mend. 

When Ann came in, he was actually thinking of 
Margaret Beresford; but whether he reached her 
by way of the Irish stew or the moon-lit grave or the 
hole in his glove, I cannot determine. 

He was thinking, with a little amused smile, of his 
mother's deceptive behavior, pretending to speak dis- 
paragingly of the girl to make him take up the cud- 
gels on her behalf. When a matter is entirely out 
of the question, as was this one of his marrying 
Margaret Beresford, it is rather amusing to let one's 
mind dwell on it and imagine how it would have 
affected one's self or other people if it had been 
within the bounds of possibility. 

Boy would have been well pleased ; there could be 
little doubt about that, for he and Margaret were such 
great friends. * 

And just then Ann came in, and Tom moved his 
feet to allow of her sitting in the window-seat, as it 
was plain she had come for a confabulation. 

" Tom, I want to consult you about something." 

" You have me at your mercy." 

" Margaret was here this afternoon." 

" So I heard from Boy." 

" Ah ! poor Boy ! I 'm afraid he was disappointed, 
but — " 

" Do him good ; we 're spoiling the young monkey." 

" We won't ever do that, Tom ! " Ann's gentle 
voice sounded as decided and sharp as if she were 
not the prime mover in the spoiling process. Tom 
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laughed. " Oh, yes, I know I do ; but it 's cruel 
kindness, is n't it ? One can see that in other people's 
cases plain enough; and, after talking to Margaret 
this afternoon, I was fit to go straight off and beat 
Boy just to prove that he was not in danger of being 
spoilt like Harry Beresford." 

" Was she talking of that young hero all the time 
you were walking up and down by the wall, making 
Boy so desperately impatient?" 

" Yes ; they are anxious about him." 

" What has he been up to ? " 

Ann hesitated, partly because so much had been 
told her in confidence and partly because there was 
a curious similarity between the story she had heard 
that afternoon and one of fourteen years ago, which 
had concerned the Bannister family very nearly. 

" I asked Margaret if I might tell you, and she 
did not mind, ^nd I thought that perhaps you might 
help. You see. Sir John thinks such a lot of Harry, 
and he *s an old man and gets in such an excited ' 
condition if anything worries him ; so Margaret keeps 
all she can away from him." 

" Well, what has the young scapegrace been about ? 
I 've not seen him about anywhere lately." 

" No ; he 's been yachting with some friends of 
his." 

" And got sea-sick ? " 

"No, Tom; don't laugh. Margaret is really 
anxious." 

" Well, what about ? I can't sympathize with her 
anxiety till I know." 
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"He made the acquaintance of a — a — lady — an 
American." 

« Oh— h— h ! " Tom laughed. " It 's a flirtation, 
is it, and a fair American ? My dear Ann, I should 
have thought Miss Beresford was wise enough to 
know that it is better not to interfere in a young fel- 
low's flirtations, and if she 's going to begin that sort 
of work with Master Harry, I should say, from the 
little I Ve seen of the young gentleman, she would 
have her hands full." 

The moonlight takes the color out of everything, 
or else Tom would have seen the flush in Ann's face 
as she said, "She's an actress, Tom." 

What a protection a pipe is in awkward junctures 
of conversation. Tom's pipe drew rather hard just 
then, and excused him from anything but a little 
nondescript sort of grunt in reply that might have 
had any or no meaning ; while Ann, who had no such 
protection, was obliged to hurry on with words that 
were not at all what she had intended to say, and 
that sounded to her own irritated ear as if she were 
condemning the whole theatrical profession and cast- 
ing a slur on a memory very dear to him, when she 
dwelt on the fact that this one in particular was of 
irreproachable character, as if it were altogether an 
exceptional case. 

" She is a very quiet, nice sort of person frpm 
all accounts." 

" Harry's accounts? " 

" Oh, of course ; he is quite infatuated about her. 
But Margaret has heard the same from other sources. 
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and there does not seem a word against her — 
only _ " 

"WeU?" 

" She seems to have taken a fancy to Harry, and 
of course it is very flattering to him as she will not 
have anything to do, as a rule, with other men. She 
must be a good deal older than he is, Margaret 
thinks, and a clever sort of woman. I believe she 's 
an excellent actress, so what she can see in poor 
Harry I can't imagine." 

" I don't think it *s difficult to imagine," said Tom 
shortly. 

"You mean the money and position. Well, it 
may be so, of course, and, if it is, it is a poor lookout, 
for they were thrown together so much at Cowes; 
and now she has gone back to London, Harry is there 
too and is constantly in her company, and he never 
misses a night at the Memnon to see her act." 

" At the Memnon ! What *s her name ? " 

" Margaret could not remember ; but she 's an 
American, and has only lately come to England." 

There was silence then for a minute or two which 
Tom broke with an odd little laugh. " It 's a curious 
coincidence — is n*t it, Ann ? — that two such parallel 
cases should occur at Donnington and Rendle." 

" They 're not parallel," protested Ann stoutly. 

" Don*t you think so ? I think most people would 
say they were remarkably so. But, Ann, my dear, I 
don't quite see what help I could be to the Beresfords 
in their distressing circumstances. I think I 'm about 
the last person they should come to. Suppose I 
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were idiot enough to interfere in that young fool's 
affairs and point out to him the error of his ways, 1 
think it would be a case of the pot and the kettle, 
and he would have a perfect right to kick me for my 
impudence. And it's not, you see, Ann, as if I 
could draw a wholesome moral from my own egre- 
gious mistake and bid him take warning by me. I 
should be bound in honesty to confess that I don't 
consider I made any mistake, and that, if I had my 
time over again, I should do exactly the same. No ; 
I think you and Margaret Beresford had better keep 
me out of the calculation altogether, as I might cast 
my weight on the wrong side of the balance." 

Ann had made several ineffectual attempts to edge 
in a word of deprecation and explanation, but did 
not get a chance till now. 

Harry thinks so much of your opinion." 
My dear child. Heaven help your innocence ! 
When a man is once in love or fancies himself so, he 
will snap his fingers in the face of a whole regiment 
of Solomons. No ; I don't think I '11 meddle, thank 
you." And then, seeing the distressed look in Ann's 
little white face in the moonlight, he added in kinder 
tones, " I 'm awfully sorry. Sister Ann, but I don't see 
how I can help. I tell you what I could do though 
— if the lady's acting at the Memnon I could find 
out what 's thought of her there, for I used to know 
one or two fellows there." 

And then Ann went sorrowfully away, feeling her 
failure was due to her awkwardness, and that any 
one with more tact would have gained a powerful 
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helper in Tom for this silly, feather-brained young 
fellow who had fallen into the toils of a designing 
adventuress. 

And Tom sat on in the moonlight, no longer placid 
or inclined to sentiment but irritably reflecting on 
Harry Beresford's folly. Is anything so irritating as 
seeing our own conduct reflected in others? It 
seems like a caricature or travesty, and you have not 
the relief of criticism or blame ; it is like making a 
disparaging remark about some one opposite to you, 
and then becoming conscious that it is your own 
reflection in a mirror that you have been contem- 
plating. 

" What a young fool Harry Beresford must be to 
ruin his prospects ! " And Tom unwillingly remem- 
bered another young fool fourteen years ago. " He 's 
hardly more than a boy, and does n't know his own 
mind ! " Six years younger than Margaret, his 
mother had said, and she just thirty. There was 
a boy of twenty, fourteen years ago, who thought 
he knew his own mind very well. 

" His father so old and thinks such a lot of him ! " 
So did the squire of Donnington of his son. 

"You might as well whistle to the wind as give 
advice to such a young idiot ! '* Quite true, as Tom 
himself had shown his friends. 

Tom was no more willing to confess that he had 
been in the wrong now than he had been any time the 
last fourteen years ; but it gave him a fidgety sense of 
discomfort, as if he were being made ridiculous. 

When he got up to go to bed and struck a match 
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to light his candle, he took up the newspaper from 
the table and turned to the theatrical notices, and 
ran his eye down till it came to the Memnon. 

Which of the actresses there might be Harry 
Beresford's charmer? The first name in the list 
was, Miss May Primrose. 

Then it was Polly ! 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

A VISIT TO LONDON 

Fond memory brings the light 

Of other days around me ; 

The smiles, the tears, 

Of boyhood's years, 

The words of love then spoken. — MooRE. 

DURING the days that followed Tom was sorely 
distracted, and even Boy, through all the 
excitement and delight of his first experience of 
partridge shooting, saw that there was something 
amiss, and that his companion across the sunny 
stubble-fields and dewy turnips was often thinking 
of something else than the splendid working of the 
pointers, and had to call back his thoughts with 
difficulty and not always quite quickly enough, when 
the covey rose with a whirr that set Boy's pulses 
beating and represented the supreme moment of 
existence. 

And in the evening, in the smoking-room, when 
Boy was fighting his battles over again as youthful 
sportsmen love to do, more than once he found 
that his usually attentive and sympathetic listener 
was answering at random; and as partridge shoot- 
ing was just then the one subject with Boy of all- 
engrossing interest, he felt that something must be 
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seriously wrong with the pater if he were indifferent 
to it. 

Tom, even with his gun raised to his shoulder and 
his eye mechanically taking aim, was frequently quite 
oblivious as to what he was about, though even so his 
shots did more to fill the game-bag than Boy's with 
all his concentrated attention. 

At the very critical moment, perhaps, Tom was 
weighing for the hundredth time the desirability of 
interfering in this business of Harry Beresford's or 
letting it alone. History was repeating itself in a 
most vexatious and annoying way. 

Why, supposing Susie had lived and had wished, 
as very probably she would, to have Polly to visit 
her, and through this means young Beresford had 
met Polly, all the world would have said it was his 
fault, and he would have felt desperately guilty in 
the matter. 

And here, when he .believed the girl to be in 
America, and had not seen nor heard of her since 
Susie's death, she had suddenly reappeared on the 
scene and touched again on the circle of Tom's life 
— such a small, quiet, out-of-the-way country circle, 
you would have thought the chance of their ever 
coming into contact again was infinitely remote. 
Was the world so small that the atoms could not 
help jostling up against one another? 

And even supposing a curious chance had brought 
Polly and Harry Beresford together at Cowes, what 
extraordinary caprice could have made the successful 
actress notice a silly, feather-headed young fellow? 
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Or how did she guess that there was a fortune in 
prospect to gild the pill? 

And Polly had not struck him in old days as that 
sort. With all her faults she was not designing, and 
she cared more for a bit of fim and amusement than 
for getting in with rich people and feathering her 
nest. 

Of course ten years in the States might have 
altered all that; but Polly must be a good deal 
changed to make up to a young ass like that. And 
she was years older than he was. Well, at any rate, 
that was one point where the cases were not parallel, 
and Tom remembered Susie's sweet, girlish grace and 
compared it in imagination with Polly's, by this time, 
mature charms, which had never been of the refined 
tender order of Susie's, and which must have become 
hardened and coarsened by the years in the glare of 
the footlights. The testimony to her respectability 
and irreproachable character Tom was glad to hear, 
and could quite believe it to be true from all he 
remembered Susie telling him about her in old days. 
But the thought of Polly, touched up and effective, 
with a veneer of elegance and refinement laid on 
over her vulgar, honest little nature, brought home in 
triumph to Rendle Court as the bride of that young 
jackanapes, and assuming at once all the airs and 
graces of a country magnate, revolted Tom to the 
utter obliteration of several brace of partridges and 
Boy's enthusiastic harangues. 

At another time the affair struck him from another 
point of view. Suppose that idea which his mother 
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had so deceptively suggested, and which lurked so 
unmistakably in Ann's inmost heart, had come to 
pass, and Margaret Beresford had become his wife, 
Polly would have been doubly connected with him ; 
and with what face could he have opposed the match 
or objected to his first wife's cousin as his sister-in- 
law? 

There was a mocking irony in fate's dealings with 
him that was inexpressibly trying. He could not hit 
out in any direction without striking at himself or at 
the memory dearer than himself; it was like seeing 
himself reflected in a convex mirror, distorting and 
caricaturing and yet a reflection after all. 

Should he write to Polly? If he did, what right 
had he to interfere in any way, or what could he 
say? 

He had thought in those first sad days of Susie's 
loss, when Death's tender hand had smoothed out 
class distinctions and made any one who had been 
good to Susie the most acceptable company to his 
aching heart, that when Polly came back to England 
he should love to have her at Donnington on a visit 
and make her happy and comfortable, and please her 
in every way for Susie's sake. He almost exulted in 
the idea that she might shock some of the stiff", con- 
ventional, old-fashioned country neighbors, and felt 
that it would be a sort of satisfaction to present her 
little outrcy touched -up person as " my wife's cousin." 
It would be like making a kind of reparation for his 
little unacknowledged disloyal thoughts of Susie. 

But now if he wrote, he could hardly offer her the 
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hospitality he had intended without grievously and 
naturally offending his old friends the Beresfords, 
and since Ann's confidential talk in the moonlight 
he could no longer plead ignorance ; and the shock 
which his introduction of her might cause in his 
circle of friends as " my wife's cousin," would no 
longer be an act of reparation to Susie but a bitter 
vexation to the Beresfords as Harry's fiancee. 

And how could he write cordially and gratefully, as 
he still honestly wished to do, without inviting her to 
the Donnington Hall stamped in large, distinct letters 
on the notepaper, or express a wish that she should 
see Susie's Boy without giving her a chance of doing 
so ? It would be such palpable humbug that Polly 
would see through it at a glance, as she had that day 
when he had passed in the street, pretending to be 
quite absorbed in steering Boy in his scarlet coat 
along the muddy pavement. No; if he could not 
write freely and frankly he would not write at all, and 
Polly must think him ungrateful and forgetful if she 
pleased. He fretted and fumed at these imaginary 
thoughts of Polly's, not considering that Polly had 
never let him know, as he had earnestly desired her 
to, when she returned to England, and had made 
no reply to the letter he had written after Susie's 
death. 

Ann made no further reference to the Beresfords* 
anxieties, and I dare say it was only Tom's uneasy 
feelings that made him fancy there was a slight con- 
straint in Margaret's manner towards him and a semi- 
reproachful look in her eyes, and that it was intentional 
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her riding home from cub-hunting by another way so 
that they did not return in company. 

Boy also complained that Margaret was more taken 
up with other things than usual, and that it was aw- 
fully hard lines when a fellow's holidays were nearly 
over. 

It was when Boy's holidays came to an end, and 
he and Tom were travelling up to London, that a 
solution of the difl&culty about Polly occurred to 
Tom*s mind. 

Boy and Tom generally spent a night in London to 
gild the pill of going back to school — which is a pill, 
even when Eton and not " Do-the-boys Hall " is in 
question, and is apt to bring a thickness in the throat 
and a pricking in the eyes even of men of thirteen, 
who would indignantly deny that babyish weakness 
gave rise to these symptoms. 

It was an alleviation to do a theatre on the way, 
and expend the money that flowed a little too liber- 
ally at farewell interviews with granny and aunts ; and 
sometimes the visit included a call on the dentist or 
tailor, which can scarcely be reckoned as gilding of 
the pill for a patient of thirteen, though the tailor 
might be counted so a few years later in life. 

Tom was scanning the theatrical notices to select 
the entertainment for the evening, when the Memnon 
caught his eye, with Miss May Primrose's name in 
somewhat larger type than the other performers. 

*' By Jove ! " he said, " we '11 go to the Memnon." 

Now Boy had set his affections on something of 
a more decidedly comic description; but as it was 
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generally left entirely to his selection, and he strongly 
suspected that his father was equally bored by tragedy 
or comedy, pantomime, melodrama or farce, and en- 
dured it merely on his account, he could not object 
when Tom expressed quite a lively desire to go some- 
where, though a drama of modem life with a good 
deal of what Boy called *' love-making and stuff," was 
not a very attractive entertainment. However, he 
concealed his feelings and agreed to the Memnon, 
and was rewarded for the sacrifice by the proposal of 
a feUow-passenger, with whom Tom was acquainted, 
that Boy should join his party for a matinee of the 
very comic opera after which B6y*s inner man was 
yearning. 

So Tom and Boy parted at Euston, Tom undertak- 
ing to get tickets at the Memnon and meet Boy for 
dinner beforehand at the Criterion. And so Tom, 
having deposited their traps at their hotel, betook 
himself to the well-remembered box office of the 
Memnon, and as he pushed open the swing-door 
found himself face to face with a large photograph of 
— Susie ! 

His heart seemed to stop beating and his head' 
swam, so that he jostled clumsily against a gentle- 
man who was just coming out of the office, 
and who used unparliamentary language about his 
awkwardness. 

It required a vigorous effort to pull himself to- 
gether to bring his common-sense to bear and to 
meet those plaintive eyes that seemed to seek his 
with a tender appeal, and to realize that they were 
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not Susie's eyes looking across the dark river of 
death, full of memory and eloquent meaning, but 
Polly Wilmot's eyes, most likely touched up and 
powerfully assisted by art (for Polly's eyes were 
her weakest point), and the look carefully acquired 
to fetch — yes, that was just the expression — to 
fetch the enthusiastic audience across the footlights 
and turn the heads of young fools like Harry 
Beresford. 

He sat down on the bench opposite the photograph 
and set his teeth and forced himself to look with 
cold criticism at the picture, and notice, what surely 
must be only too apparent on closer inspection, the 
points of dissimilarity between the cousins, for he 
had never thought there was the slightest likeness 
between them, and to detect the trickery and stage- 
posing that all these theatrical portraits possess. 

A few minutes later he found himself still gazing 
with a sort of fascination at those appealing eyes> 
and recalling that last day in Corsham Street when 
those eyes kept so persistently from meeting his. 
And then, by some strange sequence of thought, 
he was protesting to himself and to those pathetic 
eyes that, though he liked Margaret Beresford well 
enough, he had never — never — never had a thought 
of putting her in Susie's place. 

And then he became aware that the clerk in the 
booking-office was watching him with interest slightly 
mixed with amusement. He remembered in old days 
people declaring that the two girls were wonderfully 
alike, and he had always stoutly combated the idea ; 
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but there must have been a foundation for their 
opinion, for even now that he was calmer and had 
realized that it was only a curious family likeness, 
it gave him a thrill when he caught sight of the 
photograph again after turning away from it. 

It looked older than Susie, and the outline of the 
cheek was not so round and girlish, and he was 
obliged reluctantly to confess that there was more 
expression in the mouth and eyes than his child-wife 
— his baby-sweetheart as he loved to call her — 
ever possessed. But time, and, no doubt, a very judi- 
cious photographer, must certainly have done much 
for Polly Wilmot, though time is not often credited 
with being a benefactor to female beauty. 

Well, he would judge for himself that evening, 
and no doubt the original would soon sweep away 
all these fancies and he would be ready again posi- 
tively to declare that there was no likeness between 
them. But, anyhow, he would try and get a copy 
of that photograph for the sake of its likeness to 
Susie. 

"Stalls for to-night? Not one to be had for a 
fortnight; no, nor dress-circle either." The clerk 
did not think there was a place to be had in the 
house that night. " And the people are collecting 
already at the pit entrance." 

Tom stood for a minute outside the office door 
surveying the endless stream of traffic in the street 
and the hurrying passers-by on the pavement, with 
the appreciation that only country people have of the 
wonderful surging tide of human life in London, 
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which Londoners take for granted, being, of course,, 
part of the tide themselves. He was watching the 
bustle and stir with the strange, eerie feeling of one 
who has seen a ghost, after which all the world seems 
unreal and far off, so intensely real and near is that 
spuitual world at which we so often jest. 

As he stood there the clerk came out of the office 
with an envelope in his hand. " Look here," he said, 
" I have just had two stalls for to-night returned. I 
tell you it *s a lucky chance. I Ve refused twenty or 
more to-day. But there they are if you like to take 
them — third row 46-47, nearly in the centre." 

And so Tom turned back into the fascination of 
those haunting eyes, and paid for the tickets, which 
the clerk handed him in the same envelope in which 
they had been returned. And on that envelope there 
happened to be an address written which caught 
Tom's eye before he stowed it away in his pocket, 
"Miss Wilmot, 49 Cathcart Mansions, South Ken- 
sington." 

A couple of hours yet before he should meet Boy 
at the Criterion. He would go and call on Polly. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

A CALL 

How do lovers live 

When apart? 
O, with half a life, 

Half a heart. — K. Tynan. 

AFLAT on the fourth floor of one of those big 
blocks that are springing up all over London. 
Tom, as he went up in the lift, wondered how any 
one could make up his mind to live cooped up in a 
house within a house, without any outlet of any sort, 
without even a roof above one's head or a solid i^ch 
of earth beneath one's feet that one could call one's 
own. 

All remembrance of the intervention that had been 
asked of him in the matter of Harry Beresford had 
faded from his mind, aud he was thinking only of 
Susie and of old days, and of the little grave at New 
York. But his thoughts were brought back abruptly 
to Ann's request and Margaret's wistful looks as he 
stepped out of the lift at the fourth floor, by the 
sight of a man coming out of the door to the left. It 
was Harry Beresford. 

The two men recognized one another simultane- 
ously, and, of the two, I think Tom looked the most 
embarrassed. 
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If they had met even at the bottom of the stair- 
case, they might have passed one another with a mere 
salutation, " Hullo, Beresford, how are you ? " " Did n't 
know you were in town, Bannister." 

But there was no mistaking that Tom was making 
for the place which Beresford had just left, and if he 
had been a minute sooner might have slipped in at 
the door before it closed behind Harry Beresford. 

" You *re going to see Miss Wilmot? " Harry said 
a little shamefacedly. " I Ve just been calling there 
myself." 

" I thought of leaving a card," Tom replied sulkily. 
"She is an old acquaintance of mine; indeed, a 
cousin of my wife's." 

"She will be awfully pleased to see you," Harry 
said, with a certain little bitter intonation which 
caught Tom's ear and conveyed the idea that Miss 
Wilmot was not invariably pleased to see others. 
"She is always talking about you." 

"Ah — h?" said Tom indifferently. "I conclude 
she is at home." 

And Harry disappeared down the lift, and Tom 
rang the door-bell. 

" What a boy he is ! " he thought. " I believe 
he 's jealous of me, though I should n't have thought 
Polly would be likely to talk much in my favor. 
He looked as if I were going into Paradise and he 
descending into the Inferno. Well, I expect I felt 
something like it myself in those old days, and was 
fit to cut any one's throat who looked twice at 
Susie. But bless my heart 1 — the difference ! It 's 
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hard to think that any one can feel the same for a 
hard little painted-up person whose graces are all 
acquired. — Is Miss Wilmot at home?" And he 
gave his card to an elaborate parlor-maid with a huge 
fringe and white streamers, who forthwith ushered 
him into the little drawing-room. 

A pretty little room, as he was able to observe, 
for he waited for some ten minutes undisturbed and 
took stock of his surroundings. A little tea-table 
stood by the hearth where two had apparently been 
having tea snugly together by the fire — where two 
comfortable armchairs were still in friendly proximity 
— and a large white Persian cat purred on the rug, 
with an empty saucer by his side, indicating the source 
of his content. Just the sort of cat Susie would have 
liked. Tom remembered one just like this, only not 
so snowy-white, at the milk-shop round the comer at 
Corsham Street, which was a constant subject of envy. 

It was curious how many things in the room sug- 
gested Susie to his mind. Of course it was only the 
consciousness that it was her cousin's room that made 
him quick to take account of trifles that otherwise 
would have gone unnoticed. 

The room were full of pretty things — pictures and 
flowers and dainty knick-knacks — things that his 
little wife had never had the chance of gathering 
round her, and he thought bitterly of the bare, 
dreary little rooms at Corsham Street. So why 
should this pretty room remind him of Susie so 
curiously when the more stately, old-fashioned ele- 
gance of Donnington failed to do so? To be sure, 
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on 'the writing-table Boy's baby face smiled out 
of an elaborate silver frame. Susie must have given 
it to her, or perhaps it was the very one Susie used 
to cherish in a little shabby leather frame, a double 
frame containing also a very boyish likeness of him- 
self taken in his early undergraduate days at Oxford. 
His eye involuntarily turned to the corresponding 
frame on the other side, though it was unlikely that 
Polly would honor his likeness with a place on her 
writing-table though she might do so with Susie's boy. 
But a bouquet of flowers, no doubt an offering from 
that ass Beresford, had overturned the photograph 
with its Mar^chale Niel roses and heliotrope, and 
Tom's curiosity was not sufficient to induce him 
to raise the flowers to see whose portrait it was. 

He began to get a little impatient at the delay and 
got up and looked out of the window at the houses 
opposite, wondering how people could endure the 
monotony of such an outlook in place of the ever- 
varying face of nature, with its endless succession of 
lights and shadows and changing tints. He com- 
pared the dingy brick and smoky windows with the 
big Scotch fir opposite one of his bedroom windows, 
with its scarred trunk so ruddy on wet mornings and 
its blue-green foliage amongst which the squirrels 
frisked and jumped, and of the long-headed blue 
woodpecker, with an odd appearance of want of 
balance in its very short tail, who crept up the trunk 
searching for insects in the crevices. 

A movement in the room behind him made him 
turn, but it must have been the cat, who had gone 
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towards the door leading into the adjoining room^ 
and was purring and rubbing himself against the 
curtain that hung over the door. But the next 
minute the servant reappeared. " I find I was mis- 
taken, sir," she said, "and Miss Wilmot is not at 
home " — looking at him with the unblushing calm- 
ness of a London servant, educated into telling such 
lies without turning a hair, though Tom even flushed 
a little at such a barefaced untruth. 

He was almost confident that Polly was standing 
just inside that curtain, which, as he looked at it, 
shook more than could be accounted for by the 
movements of the cat ; and he could have declared 
that he heard a quick, gasping breath behind it. 

Well, he had no wish to intrude if his society 
was unwelcome. Polly had quite a right to refuse to 
admit him, though why she should cherish such an 
aversion to him he could not at all imagine. 

"Will you tell your mistress," he said, "that 
I should have been glad to see her to-day as I 
do not think I shall have another opportunity." 

It was just then that he fancied there was that 
gasping breath behind the curtain; but if this was 
a little got-up bit of stage business, and Polly in- 
tended to make an effective appearance at the last 
moment, Tom did not feel at all inclined to fall 
in with the arrangement, and he stalked out of 
the room without another glance at the curtain, 
and turned a deaf ear to a very audible sob that 
followed him as he went. 

" That *s the nuisance," he said to himself as 

19 
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he went down the stairs ; " that *s the nuisance of 
this acting. A woman can't be natural, it gets 
into her whole life. Why. ever could n't she have 
come in like a sensible woman and behaved like 
an ordinary human being, instead of humbugging 
behind that curtain? ' I suppose she thought I 
should have forced my way past that stalwart young 
woman ! My conscience ! she could tell a lie with 
the best of them I I ought to have said, * Unhand 
me, scullion ! * and torn away the curtain and re- 
vealed the guilty Polly in a touching and effective 
attitude, bathed in tears and fainting with emotion. 
And then tableau ! red fire and all the rest of it ! No, 
no, my young lady, it takes two to play at that game, 
and that 's not at all my line ; thank you ! " 

So Tom grumbled to himself as he made his way 
back to the Criterion; and perhaps if he could 
have had a glimpse of the pretty drawing-room 
after his departure it would have strengthened his 
opinion of the staginess of the affair, though if the 
scene were got-up and artificial there was no audi- 
ence to applaud, and it was undoubtedly excellently 
well done if it was intended to represent anguish too 
intense to be controlled. 

May Primrose was never reckoned good at tragedy, 
but there was something exquisitely tragic in that 
slight figure that tottered from that curtained door- 
way as if blind to all except its own agony, and cast 
itself prone before the chair where Tom had been sit- 
ting, with the fair head on the carpet where his feet 
had been. 
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Bravo ! First-rate ! What wonderful delineations 
of feeling and emotion these clever actresses are 
capable of! 

So it was all the more unfortunate that this tal- 
ented young artiste was prevented by sudden illness 
from taking her usual part in the drama, " The Bird 
of Passage," at the Memnon, and the occupants of 
the stalls Nos. 46 and 47 were distinctly bored by 
the well-meaning efforts of Miss May Primrose's un- 
derstudy. That young lady " went," in her own 
opinion — "more than one better" — and intro- 
duced just a touch of Sarah Bernhardt which she 
felt could not fail to tell on the audience, but which, 
as is often the case in playing with edged tools, 
proved fatal to the simple, natural charm which was 
Miss Primrose's strong point, and which had filled 
the Memnon night after night and covered a multi- 
tude of sins in the piece itself which were painfully 
apparent to-night. 

So Miss Guendoline Cavendish writhed and palpi- 
tated, shrieked and whispered, and Tom yawned 
undisguisedly in his stall, and many another in the 
theatre did the same, who in presence of Miss 
Primrose's acting would have waxed a little bit 
choky in the throat and damp and misty in the 
eyes; and Boy, with the autocratical decision of 
youth, declared it to be "regular rot," and pointed 
the moral to his sleepy father over the oysters and 
chablis that concluded the evening, that it would be 
better on another occasion to leave the choice of 
the evening's entertainment to him. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

AN ENGAGEMENT 

But earthlier happy is the rose distill'd 

Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 

Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness. 

— Shakespeare. 

THE county with one consent had agreed that 
it was a merciful dispensation of Providence 
that had removed Tom's low-born wife just at the 
time when he came into the Donnington property, 
and when her presence would have been an embar- 
rassment, and nothing would persuade them to believe 
that Tom, with all the decent appearance of mourn- 
ing he kept up, did not to a great degree share their 
sentiments. So likewise now they were unanimous in 
attributing to him feelings of disappointment amount- 
ing to rage and mortification, when the report crept 
about that Margaret Beresford was going to marry 
somebody else. 

Some of them even went so far as to consider she 
had behaved badly in the matter, and the word 
**jilt" was even applied to her by wise old neigh- 
bors who had winked and looked pretematurally 
knowing when the two rode home together along the 
quiet country roads when the dusk was falling under 
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the beautiful bare trees, after the run in which she 
had followed his lead so pluckily across country, 

" Cut out for one another ! '* these old wise-heads 
said with a chuckle ; " any fool can see how it will 
be." 

Others, who had been equally sure, blamed him 
for letting the grass grow under his feet, and by so 
doing having lost his chance. 

"I tell you what it was," these would say, "he 
made a jolly deal too sure that he had only to say 
* snip * for her to say * snap/ as if it was likely a 
nice-looking girl like that, with a tidy little bit of 
money, too, would go begging or wait till he'd 
make up his mind. * Gather ye rosebuds while ye 
may,' etc." 

But even though some of them thought it was his 
fault, they all combined to pity Tom, and Tom was 
irritably conscious that he was regarded as wearing 
the willow, and that if he were not always on the 
broad grin he was considered to be in the dumps, 
and a sympathetic, cheering line of treatment was 
adopted towards him. 

Perhaps, though he would have strenuously denied 
it, there was just a slight touch of soreness in his 
feeling, for even if you have not the slightest wish 
or intention to marry a girl, you are not always 
unfeignedly pleased at some one else marrying 
her, and it had never somehow occurred to his 
mind that Margaret Beresford would marry another 
man. 

Perhaps those old friends of his were right in 
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thinking he had reckoned on her being ready to 
say " snap " to his " snip " if he ever worked himself 
up to the snipping point ; but if this were so it was 
not altogether his fault, as his mother and Ann and all 
the country round had been putting it into his head 
any time these last ten years, and were ready to say 
" Bless you, my children " and " I told you so " and 
" I always said how it would be ! " 

And short of any idea of marrying, he and 
Margaret had been good friends, pleasant comrades 
having many interests in common, and the sudden 
appearance of this Colonel Blundell on the scene 
put an end to a good deal that had been pleasant 
and amusing; and, of course, after the wedding 
Margaret would pretty well pass out of his life, for 
the Blundell property was in Devonshire. 

But Tom could not wear the willow, if that is the 
appropriate decoration for the loss of a friendship, 
lest people should think he was wearing it for the 
loss of a love. 

It was not after all a sudden appearance of Hugh 
Blundell, for he had known Margaret since she was 
a little girl, and Tom had often met him in old days 
at the Beresfords' house. But he had been in India 
for ten years, during which he had cherished a warm 
memory of a plucky little girl on a rough pony, 
though he reckoned that she would have been 
snapped up long before he got back to England, 
and would have forgotten all about the raw young 
lieutenant who used gladly to' escape from the for- 
mality of grown-up company, and go fishing and 
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bird-nesting or play with her and Harry in the 
gardens and park. 

So when he found that Margaret was Margaret 
Beresford still — a fact which he set down, in spite 
of all Margaret's assurances, to her having refused 
every man within a radius of twenty miles — he 
resolved that if he could help it she should continue 
Margaret Beresford no longer, and he set himself to 
carry out this resolution with a solid directness that 
might have reduced a more obdurate stronghold. 

I think Ann was the person who felt this new 
development most acutely, and she took a curious 
and unreasonable dislike to Colonel Blundell, who 
looked at her with such straight, honest, truthful and 
rather stupid eyes, a little puzzled at what Margaret 
could see to like so much in the little prim, quiet old 
maid, though he was prepared to swallow her whole 
as a divinity if Margaret insisted on that view of her 
character. 

Ann could not get out of her mind, though she 
knew how absurd the feeling was, that it was some- 
thing of a slight on Tom that Margaret, after caring 
for Tom — as Ann was positively sure any woman 
must who was for any time in his company — could 
have lowered her standard of a husband to what 
Ann unjustly considered the very dwarfish propor- 
tions of Hugh Blundell, as she never could be 
induced to do that simple-minded, true-hearted 
warrior justice. 

I have never seen Ann more nearly approach to 
the typical, acidulated old maid than when she talked 
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of Margaret's future husband, though she was too 
kmd-hearted to do so in the girl's presence, and only 
let her indirectly feel that she had not her friend's 
usual sympathy by her silence when his name was 
mentioned, and by a little drawing in of the comers 
of her usually sweet mouth and a hardening of her 
gentle eyes. 

And next to Ann, I think. Boy felt the most objec- 
tion to the marriage, Margaret having always seemed 
specially a belonging of his own-^a playfellow, a 
brick, a good comrade, part of the hohdays and 
home, so jolly and sensible and no humbug or rot 
about her. It made Boy a wiser and a better man 
those first holida}rs he came home after the engage- 
ment and came unprepared on Margaret and the 
colonel "spooning" in the conservatory. 

Tom laughed till he cried at Boy's face of disgust 
and disillusionment. At fourteen there is something 
so unutterably contemptible in love-making, and es- 
pecially in those who, to youthful eyes, appear well- 
nigh middle-aged if not elderly. Why, the colonel 
had distinct specks of gray in his close-cropped 
hair, which was beginning to thin a little, too, on 
the crown, and crow's-feet at the comers of his eyes. 
" He must be nearly as old as you," said Boy to that 
very antiquated person his father, who was guiltily 
conscious that it had not been altogether out of the 
question that he might have been in Colonel Blun- 
dell's place as Margaret's finance, and he wondered 
what Boy's feelings would have been in this case. 

Margaret, too. Boy severely commented, was get- 
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ting on. "Why, I shouldn't wonder" — this with 
awful solemnity as if such an age should have placed 
her far out of reach of such youthful follies as matri- 
mony — "I should n't wonder if she was thirty ! " 

" Nor should I," said Tom brutally. " But I Ve 
known blushing brides at seventy, and folly at any 
age." 

Boy felt very bad about it, and kept out of Marga- 
ret's way so carefully that the Easter holidays were 
almost over before she ran him to earth in a comer 
of the drawing-room and would not let him escape. 

"Why, Boy," she said, "my very particular old 
chum, won't you wish me joy ? I *ve always been so 
glad when anything very jolly happened to you — 
when you made a lot of runs at cricket, or carried 
off the prize at a tennis tournament — and I always 
thought you would feel the same when I had a good 
turn." 

There was a little tremble in Margaret's reproach- 
ful voice, which made Boy look quickly up at her 
and see that there was a moisture shining in her 
eyes. Forthwith Boy had both her hands in his 
and he was telling her how awfully glad he was, 
and he knew he had been a beast, but it was be- 
cause he did not think any one half good enough 
for her. 

And so they had a regular good old talk in that 
snug corner behind the piano in the Donnington 
drawing-room, and when Colonel BlundelFs good- 
natured face and eyeglass appeared over the top of 
the piano, having always a tendency to appear 
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wherever Mai^aret might happen to be, ( 
promptly sent about his business as those tv 
so much to say to one another ; and Boy coul 
given points to the colonel that evening in the 
of spooning, for I don't think he was ever alio 
hold Margaret's firm, capable hands at any i 
public, nor was he privileged to have her 
shapely arm laid on his shoulder or passed 
his neck. 

Harry Beresford was at that dinner at Donr 
after which Margaret and Boy had this reconci 
and Tom found himself alone with him afler 
on the terrace whither the gentlemen had adj< 
for a smoke. 

It was a pleasant, balmy April evening, tie 
moon riding through hurrying clouds and 1 
full of ail the marvellous sweet odors of early 
brought out by a recent shower. The bed c 
cinths just below where the two men stooc 
pouring out such a volume of sweetness th 
other more modest perfumes were overwhelmi 
drowned in its lusciousness, but ferther aloi 
terrace the narcissus and daphne asserted then 
and the violets still made their gracious pr 
known. 

Tom, as I think I have mentioned before, sei 
Harry Beresford broadly as an ass, and the H 
very little in common ; and the one subjec 
might have interested them both was just the 
that Tom altogether declined to enter upoi 
him, and the very thought of it exasperated 
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and brought out strongly to his mind the asinine 
qualities of his companion. 

But just now, indeed, the subject had pretty well 
faded from Tom's memory. Nothing further had 
been said to him of Harry's infatuation for Polly 
Wilmot, and the annoyance of that ineffectual call 
on his wife's cousin and his suspicion that she had 
palpably and rudely avoided seeing him had lost its 
sharpness with time, as had also the remembrance of 
that wonderful resemblance which had overwhelmed 
him in the booking-office of the Memnon. 

He had seen Miss Primrose's name mentioned 
once or twice in the papers, but when he was up in 
London with Boy after Christmas he noticed that 
her name was no longer on the bills at the Memnon, 
and even if it had been he would scarcely have 
suggested to Boy to go there since it had been such 
a failure last time, and when there were so many 
attractions at the other theatres. 

Once he had seen a paragraph in the paper that 
the talented young American actress was in bad 
health, and it crossed his mind to write and inquire, 
but he had decided not to do so seeing how roughly 
she had snubbed his friendly overtures before. 

If there had been any fear of privation accom- 
panying the bad health, Tom would not have been 
deterred by any memory of past snubbing or proba- 
bility of future ones from going to the rescue of 
Susie's cousin, who had loved his young wife and 
cared for her so tenderly on her dying bed. But 
there could be no lack of means, he concluded. 
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remembering the pretty elegance of the Kensington 
flat. 

Harry Beresford had made one or two attempts 
to lead up to the subject, and fancied that Tom was 
intentionally evading it, as he had done on former 
occasions when the young man had been inclined to 
wax confidential; but really it was the invulnerable 
armour of unconsciousness that rendered Tom imper- 
vious to Harry Beresford's hints, and led him to 
abruptly introduce other topics when the theatre or 
Harry's friends in London were alluded to. In fact, 
Tom was giving very scanty attention to what was 
said, as from where he stood he could get a glimpse 
of the corner of the drawing-room where Margaret 
was making the amende to Boy and reducing that 
young rebel to his former absolute allegiance, and he 
was amused at the scene. 

So he missed the beginning of one of Beresford's 
remarks and was only aware that he was describing 
some one as being ill and altogether in a queer sort 
of condition, so he tried a polite tone of concern, 
" Ah, indeed ? Bad job ! " hoping that his inattention 
and ignorance as to the sufferer in question might 
escape observation. 

But if Harry Beresford was an ass, he had one of 
that animal's qualities — persistence we will call it, 
not obstinacy — and he had made up his mind to tell 
Tom Bannister about Miss Wilmot. He had got him 
now well into the corner of the terrace, from which 
he could not escape without laying violent hands on 
Harry standing guard over him and pushing him out 
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of the way, which would hardly have been possible 
treatment from a host to a guest. 

" Was she a delicate, nervous sort of girl when you 
knew her?" 

" Eh ? Who ? What ? " said Tom, giving himself 
away and betraying his inattention, 

" Why, Miss Wilmot. I was telling you how bad 
she *d been." 

" Ah ! " said Tom, stiffening ; " sorry, I 'm sure." 

" Oh, yes," the boy went on eagerly — he was only 
a boy after all, Tom told himself, and a handsome 
boy too, he added, as the moon shone out on the 
young fellow's face animated by a subject that was 
plainly very near his heart. " Oh, yes, I know you 
were a bit put out about that call when you did n't 
see her ; and there must have been some mistake. I 
couldn't quite make out how it happened, for I 
knew she was at home and I 'm quite sure she would 
have liked to see you, she so often — " 

" My dear fellow," Tom interrupted, " I was not 
the least put out. A lady has a perfect right to 
receive whom she pleases, and as mine was a purely 
formal call the object was accomplished by my leav- 
ing a card. You are evidently under the impression 
that I knew Miss Wilmot very intimately in the old 
days, but that is quite a mistake, for though she was 
a cousin of my wife's I never saw much of her before 
my marriage, and nothing at all afterwards. — Now, 
shall we go into the drawing-room? " But as Harry 
drew back rather unwillingly to let his captive escape, 
Tom repented himself, feeling he had snapped the 
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lad up a little too short. " I 'm very sorry to hear 
she is out of health/' he said, " and perhaps you would 
tell her so if you see her again^ with my kind remem- 
brances." 

" I '11 tell her," said Beresford, « I '11 be sure to tell 
her. She '11 be awfully pleased ; she talks such a lot 
about you. Do you know, I used to think at first she 
was jolly to me just because I knew you and Boy. 
By Jove ! she was fond of him and no mistake ! 
She 's a photo of him when he was a kid, and she 
thinks such a lot of it ; it fell down once behind the 
writing-table and could n't be found, and she made 
such a piece of work about it the maids had no 
peace until it turned up." 

Tom found himself back in his old comer of the 
terrace with Beresford in front of him, and lit a 
cigarette, resignedly feeling he was in for it now, 
and hoping, with a sympathetic feeling, that the 
wedding guest had plenty of cigarettes when the 
ancient mariner tackled him. 

Well, perhaps after all this was an opportunity of 
doing what Ann had asked him — to put in a word of 
seasonable advice. 

; " She never saw very much of Boy," he said ; " but 
she was a good-natured sort of girl, and I dare say 
has a kind feeling for him for his mother's sake. 
Does she ever say anything of — her?" 

It was so long since he had spoken of Susie to any 
one that his tongue faltered over the words, and he 
wondered, even before they were out of his mouth, 
what had impelled him to break the Sabbath silence 
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that surrounded her memory, and, above all, to do so 
to this young jackanapes. 

" No, I don't think she has ever talked about your 
wife," said Harry, 

And then while Tom was thinking that perhaps 
this was with her an affection too sacred to be 
spoken of to casual acquaintances, and feeling that 
Polly's reticence put him to shame for having spoken 
of Susie to Beresford, Harry added, " Only once she 
said anything, and then only that she was a silly little 
thing and never half good enough for you." 

Which will show the reader the manner of man 
Harry Beresford was, and the amazing want of tact 
that led him to repeat such a remark to Susie's 
husband. 

It was not very light just then for the moon had 
dipped in behind a feathery cloud, but there was 
light enough to show Harry Beresford, or perhaps 
there was an electrical feeling of storm in the air 
that made him feel that he had better clear out of 
Tom's way and make room for him to go back to 
the house, which he did, keeping silence with pain 
and grief for hospitality's sake from expressing his 
opinion of the vulgarity and bad taste both of the 
criticism and the repetition of it. 

" What a fool I am ! " Harry said to himself as he 
watched Tom's more than usually erect figure striding 
towards the drawing-room window — an opinion which 
his host would have thoroughly indorsed. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

A VISIT TO BOY 

A mother is a mother still, 

The holiest thing alive. — Coleridge. 

MARGARET BERESFORD'S marriage was to 
be at the end of May, which is of all months 
the sweetest for a wedding in spite of a feeling that 
lurks in many minds that it is unlucky. All the world 
is in bridal array just then, with white lilac above and 
lilies of the valley below, and wreaths and tendrils of 
white clematis tossing about over the cottage porches 
and thatched roofs, and the chestnut-trees lighting up 
their white tapers all around, and the guelder rose- 
trees covered with snowballs. 

There was no reason for delay, for it had been 
arranged that the young couple — Boy must excuse 
the adjective, for newly-married people are always 
the young couple, I suppose because love never 
grows old — were to live at Rendle with Sir John. 

" It won't be for very long," the old man said pite- 
ously to Margaret after an ineffectual attempt to make 
up his mind that he could get on very well without 
her, and that he and Harry could live a jolly bachelor 
existence without any woman-folk to rout them out 
of comfortable ways. 

Hugh Blundell had no objection as long as Mar- 
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garet was pleased. He would have consented to live 
in the moon, or have tried to do so, if she had wished 
it ; and his place in Devonshire was let to very satis- 
factory tenants, so after a somewhat lengthy honey- 
moon spent in Switzerland they were to come back 
and settle at Rendle in good time for the cub-hunt- 
ing. Another factor in Colonel Blundell's and Mar- 
garet's willingness to agree to Sir John's proposal was 
that they would not get half as good hunting down in 
the Blundell neighborhood in Devonshire — and that 
is an inducement of which we who are not fox- 
hunters cannot estimate the strength. 

The only misfortune about the date was that Boy 
could not be present, as it came in the very middle 
of the term ; and Tom was hard-hearted and would 
not consent to Boy's studies being broken in upon, 
as his progress was not as satisfactory as it should 
have been according to his father's perhaps too san- 
guine expectation, and his diligence was not highly 
commended by his house-master. 

So, greatly to Boy's disgust, Margaret must be 
married without his benignant presence, and Marga- 
ret was so sorry about it that she even proposed to 
put the wedding off, and, failing that, went down one 
day when she was up in town trousseau buying, tear- 
ing herself from the hands of milliners and dress- 
makers to spend a long afternoon with Boy on the 
river — just they two in the sweet spring sunshine, 
under the willows in their youngest, freshest green, 
with the swallows darting overhead under the blue, 
blue sky. 

20 
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Colonel Blundell felt decidedly aggrieved and 
thought a great deal too much fuss was made over 
that boy, for he himself could hardly get ten minutes 
with Margaret in all this very unnecessary fuss over 
clothes — as if Margaret did not put (every other 
woman out of the running in her very simplest attire, 
to say nothing of her riding-habit. 

So he saw her off at Paddington with a very injured 
expression, as she would not allow him to accompany 
her knowing that his presence would just spoil Boy's 
pleasure; and he met her likewise on her retumy 
with the first little budding display of marital author- 
ity and masterfulness, making Margaret feel that her 
fr6e days of coming and going were at an end, and 
perhaps she rather liked the feeling that she was no 
longer her own mistress and was going in future to be 
taken care of and controlled. 

Boy, however, did not realize that this was the last 
time he would have Margaret to himself, and enjoyed 
it thoroughly, including the lunch at the confectioner's 
with tarts many and various; and he felt very dis- 
tinguished and manly at being allowed to take her on 
the river, and hoped that some of the older fellows 
would see and envy him, only not watch his trium- 
phant progress too long or closely as Boy was not yet 
the adept he afterwards became in the use of the 
sculls, and was very thankful to be quite out of sight 
of critical eyes before he caught a crab and required 
Margaret's help to recover his seat and his sculls. 

Margaret took it so calmly, too, quite as a matter 
of course, as if catching crabs was a very usual per- 
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formance during a quiet row on the river, and she 
bravely concealed a certain amount of trepidation 
that now and then made itself felt, when their course 
became more than usually erratic. She wondered a 
little what her colonel would have said to the situa- 
tion, and felt decidedly relieved when she and Boy 
were both safely on terra firma again. Boy being very 
hot and flushed but gratified beyond all description. 

"By Jove! she did enjoy it!" he told one of 
his chums afterwards, "She doesn't often get a 
chance of a row as there 's not much water about 
our parts, and the fellow she 's going to marry — 
Colonel Blundell, you know — is an awfully good 
sort, but I don't fancy knows anything about rowing, 
and is rather an old duffer." 

" Oh, I say, Margaret," he said as he was seemg 
her off at the station, "I'd almost forgotten to tell 
you — your brother ' was down here yesterday ; he 
was showing some lady round, and I ran up against 
him on the bridge. He asked me to come along, 
but I 'd promised Barkham to bike with him and 
couldn't stop. Who was the lady? I could 't hear 
the name he said. Was she one of your people? 
I think I must have seen her at your house, for I 
seemed to know her face quite well." 

"What was she like ?" Margaret was a little bit 
serious. It was too bad of Harry if this was the 
person she guessed. She was sure Tom would not 
like it. 

"She looked awfully ill, and she had great big 
eyes — I don't think I ever saw such big ones ; and 
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they looked at one so hard, it made one. feel quite 
funny. Hullo ! train's off. Good-bye. Take care 
of yourself!'' 

"I shall speak to Harry," Margaret determined 
as she went up, and the next opportunity when 
the brother and sister were alone she went at the 
subject with the same directness as she went at a 
fence in the hunting-field. 

"Who was it you took down to Eton and intro- 
duced to Boy Bannister?" 

It was so very "stand and deliver" that Harry 
hesitated and turned red, and took up the defensive 
before he knew what he was about ; and when you 
have once taken up the defensive it implies that 
there is something to defend, and qui s^excuse 
s^accuse. 

" Well, I don't suppose there was any objection to 
my introducing Boy to any friend of mine." 

"Who was it?" 

" Miss Wilmot, and — " 

" Yes, I think there was the most serious* objection. 
I am sure Mr. Bannister would not like it." 

" Oh, come now," Harry protested. " I don't see 
why he should object. Miss Wilmot is a cousin of 
his wife's. Why, he goes to call upon her himself; 
I met him one day just at her door." 

Margaret stopped for a minute, a little taken back 
by the new light on the subject. " Then it was all 
the more reason not to do it," she said; "if he 
knew Miss Wilmot in old days, and had wanted 
Boy to know her, he would have introduced him 
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himself. I think it was horridly bad taste for you 
to do it." 

Harry pulled his moustache and fidgeted. Mar- 
garet was still something of the elder sister who 
was in a position to lecture and haul one over the 
coals, though the small brother had grown to man's 
estate. 

" I did n't see there was any harm in it ; and she 
was so awfully anxious to see Boy for she knew 
him when he was quite a kid, and his mother too, 
quite well. By Jove ! Margaret, I should only like 
you to know her. I know what you think because 
she 's an actress ; but I can tell you there 's nothing 
a bit fast about her. I 'm sure you 'd like her if 
once you got to know her. And I tell you what, 
though she 's awfully good to me and lets me come 
and see her, she 's tremendously particular who she 
knows, and won't have a lot of men hanging about 
as some of them do. And with me, I can tell you, 
there 's never a bit of love-making or stuff — I wish 
there were ! " Harry added ruefully ; " and as for 
marrying me, if it's any comfort to you to know 
it, she 'd as soon think of marrying the man in the 
moon as me." 

"Then why? — " 

" Yes, then you may well ask why she takes any 
notice of such a fellow as me. I wonder myself 
sometimes. But I think — don't you know? — that 
she 's sort of got used to me ; and she 's desperately 
lonely, as she don't care to go in for the fun and 
racket most of them like. And then she 's so ill ! a 
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lot worse than she *11 ever allow. Why, that day we 
went down to Eton she was so bad I thought I 
should never have got her home, so faint and queer 
and weak; she seemed quite upset by seeing Boy, 
and I expect he brought back a lot of remembrance 
of old times, though of course she did n*t tell me. 
And when I wanted to change the subject and began 
telling her about your wedding coming off, she got 
into such a strange, nervous state and would n't listen, 
and said she 'd known about it for ever so long — 
which, of course, she could n't, as it had n't been 
settled very long ; and I *ve not talked about you to 
her for a long time now since we had a little sort of 
fall out about you." 

That assurance of Harry's that love-making and 
marrying formed no part of his friendship with Miss 
Wilmot had produced a very reassuring and calming 
effect on Margaret, though, to be sure, she had only 
his word for it ; but there was something very ingen- 
uous and simple about Harry, and an unmistakable 
tone of sincerity in his " I wish there were ! " that 
carried conviction with it. 

Now that she was entering on new relations in 
life and realized how absorbing they were likely to 
be, and how Hugh Blundell's wife would not have 
much time or sympathy to spare for any one else, 
she was inclined to look back a little remorsefully 
on her unmarried life, wondering if she had been 
all she might to this motherless young brother of 
hers with whom she had often been impatient and 
unsympathetic, treating him openly as the goose he 
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undoubtedly was, a mode of treatment that does not 
make the bird in question the least more intelligent 
or interesting. This feeling of regret at her past 
shortcomings made her now more than usually patient 
and attentive to Harry's confidences, which he was 
only too delighted to pour out. 

" You know, Margaret," he went on, " I fancy she 
got into her head at one time that you were going 
to marry Bannister — and, upon my soul, I was not 
quite sure myself that there might n't be something 
in it; but somehow she couldn't bear the thought 
of it, I suppose because her cousin had been his 
first wife, and — it was too bad of me, I know — I 
used, just for a joke, you know, rather to keep up 
the notion and let slip little things about you and 
Bannister hunting together and all that, and you 
being so much at Donnington." 

" How absurd ! " said Margaret, with that sublime 
forgetfulness of past possibilities that is characteristic 
of an assured present. 

" She used to get so mad and yet she could n't 
resist asking questions, till at last we very nearly had 
a regular shindy about it, and I made up my mind I 
would n't say anything more about you, and I think 
she came to the same conclusion, for the subject was 
dropped ; and I don't think I even mentioned your 
engagement, as I did n't want to upset her as she was 
so weak and out of spirits. It was she who proposed 
going down to Windsor for an hour or two, and I was 
only too glad because I was sure a breath of country 
air would do her no end of good. I did n't know 
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why she wanted to go — you know I *m not quick at 
seeing what people are driving at — till we got down, 
and then I thought she 'd like to see the state apart- 
ments or St. George's Chapel and the rest of the 
things, for she 'd never been there before. But she 
did n't seem to care for anything but to see Eton, 
and when I began talking of the chapel and one 
thing and another she got quite impatient with me 
and said she did n't care a snap for the place, it was 
Boy Bannister she wanted to see. And, as luck 
would have it, we met Boy on the bridge. She 
spotted him directly, though I might have passed 
without noticing him. He had something on, so he 
could n't stop except just for a minute or two ; and 
directly he was gone she said she was tired and 
would rather go home, so you can fancy she did not 
see much of Eton or Windsor either. And then, as I 
told you, I put my foot into it by talking of your 
marriage ; but, upon my word, I think she was too 
ill to know what she was talking about. I 've been 
round to-day to see how she is, but the maid said she 
was too unwell to see me ; and she did look awfully 
bad yesterday. You 're going down to-morrow, Mar- 
garet — are n't you ? — or else I 'd have got you to 
come with me and look her up. By Jove 1 I wish 
I'd thought of it sooner; but I always felt before, 
don't you know? — and you always snapped a fellow 
up so that I had n't a chance — but I 'm sure you two 
would get on like beans, if you once got to know one 
another." 

Margaret smiled and sighed — smiled at the con- 
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firmation of her impression that this friendship of 
Harry's was of an altogether innocuous kind, for even 
a goose like Harry would hardly wish to involve his 
sister in anything doubtful. Smiling, too, at the 
thought of what Hugh would say to her being taken 
to call on an actress friend of her brother's and 
getting on " like beans ; " but sighing at the renewed 
feeling of her lack of sympathy and her conscious- 
ness that the charge of " snapping up " was not 
unfounded. 

But as she was going home next morning she was 
not obliged to decide between wounding Harry's 
feelings by declining his proposal, and outraging 
Hugh's sense of the proprieties. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

THE WEDDING 

For her the spouse prepares the bridal ring. 
For her white virgins hymeneals sing. — Pope. 

^HE wedding-day was as beautiful as only a day 
in May could be, and if happiness to a bride 
is augured from a little wintry, chilly gleam of sun- 
shine grudgingly showing itself for a minute or two 
through a crevice in leaden clouds, a whole plethora 
of happiness might have been expected for Margaret 
to judge from the golden brightness of that sunny 
day. 

Even Mrs. Bannister, who did not often go beyond 
the garden or a gentle drive in the park, could find 
no excuse for breaking her promise to Margaret that 
she would come to her wedding, even though that 
promise was fenced round with various provisos — 
if it were fine, if the wind were not in the east, if 
J , she had had a good night and her head were com- 

jjj fortable — any one of which seemed to offer such a 

\\i; large loophole of escape that Margaret shook her 

head with loving incredulity at such a very doubtful 
acceptance of the invitation. 

But the sun smiled in so coaxingly that morning 
when Mrs. Bannister's maid drew up the blind and 

'i ' 
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awoke her mistress from such a tranquil sleep that 
not even the passionate love-songs of the nightingale 
in the lilacs under her window could disturb; and 
a soft little wind fluttered white and pink petals from 
the horse-chestnuts into the bedroom window when 
the maid opened it, as a dainty little testimony that 
it was blowing straight from the west. 

She was not a fanciful invalid and she really 
wanted to go and see Margaret married, or else the 
headache proviso would have turned in faute de 
mieux ; so Ann, when she came into the room, found 
her quite frivolously interested in her own wedding 
attire, with bright eyes and quite a pink color in her 
old cheeks, debating with seriousness the momentous 
question whether lavender or white strings looked 
best in her delightful drawn black satin bonnet, and 
which of her rare stock of old lace should ruffle softly 
round neck and wrists. 

I do not think Ann had expended half the thought 
on her costume, and Mrs. Bannister felt a little 
reproved by the amused surprise in her daughter's 
gentle eyes, and was apologetic and affected an 
equal indifference till Tom came in with the love- 
liest spray of white roses veiled with maidenhair fern 
for his mother to wear, and was anxious to know 
every detail of the dress in which, as he said, she 
was to take the shine out of all the rest of the bridal 
party, young or old. 

" Oh, Tom, how can you be so silly over your old 
mother? What does it matter what an old fossil 
like I am wears?" 
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Now,* you're fishing for compliments," Tom said, 
and I shall not gratify your wicked vanity. — Come 
away, Ann, she must rest her very hardest all the 
morning so as to be up to the afternoon work." 

Ann's services had been engaged for the whole 
day at Rendle to superintend the toilet of the bride, 
and it was no wonder Ann had bestowed so little 
thought on her own dress, so engrossed had she been 
with Margaret's. And, indeed, it was only when the 
wedding was alarmingly near and the services of the 
dressmakers hardly to be arrived at, that Margaret 
convicted her of having forgotten all about her own 
dress, and lectured her severely, with loving eyes, 
correcting all the hard things she said on the enor- 
mity of her conduct ; and she was bustled off then 
and there to the county town and made to expend 
sorely begrudged money on clothes that could never 
by any possibility turn in for the use of old women 
in the village, or admit of being cut up and adapted 
for deserving infants in the schools. 

But it was altogether delightful to Ann to array 
Margaret in her bridal attire, the lingering wish 
that it should have been as Tom's bride being 
soothed away by the undoubted clear light of hap- 
piness in Margaret's eyes and the perfect equanimity 
of Tom on the occasion. If those two would not 
be happy together in the way this benevolent fairy 
had intended, and for which she had planned and 
used innocent machinations, then she was well con- 
tent that they should be happy apart in their own 
contrary fashion, as long as the fairy-tale ended for 
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these two that they lived happy ever after, whether 
they were happy apart or together was a mere detail. 

So Ann, being required at Rendle to enact the part 
of mother to the bride, Tom was left to escort Mrs. 
Bannister to the church, and afterwards, if she felt 
equal to it, to take her on to Rendle for a short time 
to the big reception that was to follow the wedding, 
and to bring her home when she had had enough 
of it. 

" I don't want to bring you away," she protested. 
" I can quite well come home by myself. I am not 
so helpless as that comes to." 

" Now, don't be mean," he replied ; " of all the 
things in the world I hate and abhor it 's a wedding, 
and I shall be longing to come away long before you 
are ready, but I sha'n't have the ghost of an excuse 
unless I simulate, just for the occasion, the part of a 
devoted son, and if you unmask the deception I shall 
never forgive you. I *ve been planning all sorts of 
excuses for not going if you had n't been able to go. 
I even practised a swelled face this morning with a 
bit of bread in my cheek, but I was afraid of Ann. 
She *s very tyrannical is Ann ! — especially when it 's 
anything to do with Margaret Beresford. I thought 
at one time she would have taken me by the collar 
and walked me up to propose to Margaret, and I 
used to get quite nervous when we three were alone 
together. So when you are in full blast of enjoyment 
— oh ! I know how you carry on I — I shall come 
stalking up and declare you are tired and carry you 
off, and every one will look at me and say * What a 
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devoted son ! how fortunate Mrs. Bannister is to have 
such a son ! ' Ah, poor things, they little know ! " 

Tom was in great spirits as they drove along, full 
of boyish nonsense, so that it removed any lurking 
fancy in his mother's mind that there was the slight- 
est feeling of pique at Margaret's having preferred 
Hugh Blundell. 

He was so complimentary about her appearance 
that a soft little blush came up into her cheeks and a 
pleased light in her eyes, more from the dear old 
memory it called up of another Tom so like this son 
of his who used the same sweet flattery. 

That was such a pleasant drive in the smoothly 
rolling brougham with the regular trot of the horses 
on the gravel, each of them with white favors on his 
ears, as also on the coats of the men and the coach- 
man's whip — with the sun shining and the birds 
singing, and a wealth of young green on trees and 
hedges and grass, and the balmy spring air com- 
ing in so softly at the carriage window like a caress 
to mother and son that Tom had not the heart to 
shut it out. 

Weddings are all so much alike that I do not 
think much is to be gained by a description of 
Margaret Beresford's ; and any poor words of mine 
would fall so far below the elegant and fluent account 
in the county paper, that I had better not attempt it 
lest invidious comparisons should be made by those 
who might have read that graphic description and 
waded through the list of presents which filled two 
columns of that newspaper, and counted how many 
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sets of saltcellars fell to the lot of the happy pair, and 
how many sets of afternoon teaspoons. 

Suffice it to say that the wedding took place at 
Donnington, which was the nearest to Rendle, though 
the Beresfords generally attended Brenchly Church 
in the village the other side of their property. The 
wedding was at two o'clock, and there was the usual 
paraphernalia, — bridesmaids, small pages to hold 
the bride's train, village maidens to strew flowers, 
Mendelssohn's wedding march, "The voice that 
breathed o'er Eden," wedding guests in smart array, 
villagers pressing forward all agog to see the show, 
bells clashing and clanging, horses prancing, and all 
the rest of the business ; and if the reader requires 
further details I must refer him to the county paper, 
which gives full particulars. 

I think the only thing that was omitted, which 
used to be de rigueur at weddings but which of late 
seems to have gone out of fashion, was the tears, 
and the only approach to such nonsense was in the 
old eyes looking back over long years to weddings 
when the world was fifty years or so younger, some 
of them, as with Mrs. Bannister, looking across a 
grave. 

The old house at Rendle was thronged with gay 
company. A big tent had been erected on the 
broad lawn before the house, the front of which had 
been disfigured by some ill-advised Beresford at the 
end of the last century by putting a heavy brick fagade 
on to the picturesque old Tudor house. It was on 
this lawn that the first meet of the season was 
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always held, and the square sash windows were more 
accustomed to the sight of horses and hdunds and 
pink coats than to gay dresses and flowers and 
ribbons and feathers that grouped themselves to-day 
round the entrance to the tent, where the wedding- 
cake stood in all its glory, with the light and elegant 
adjuncts that form the modem wedding feast in 
place of the cumbrous old wedding breakfast of 
former years. 

This tent gave an opportunity to people — and 
how many there are who like to imagine difficulties 
even where none exist ! — to wonder what on earth 
the Beresfords would have done if it had been a 
pouring wet day, as it so often is at the end of May, 
which seemed giving themselves unnecessary anxiety, 
as the sky was blue and cloudless and the sun shone 
without stint on the scene and on the great banks of 
rhododendron and azalea in royal masses of blossom. 

On the lawn at the side of the house a band was 
playing, and when they stopped for a minute the 
sound of bells was wafted up from Donnington 
Church, and before Margaret took her departure, 
and while she stood on the broad steps bidding 
good-bye to her friends, and preparing to run the 
gauntlet of the rice that was plainly in store for her, 
the sound of a horn from the park drew the attention 
of all the party, and between the trees could be seen 
the pink coats of the huntsmen and the white and 
tan and black of the hounds coming up to bid their 
young deputy mistress good-bye. 

In spite of all he had said beforehand Tom was 
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certainly enjoying himself very fairly, and there was 
no doubters. Bannister was doing the same, for she 
was holding a perfect court in the sheltered comer 
where her chair had been placed, under the sunny 
west side of the house, where the magnolia was 
opening its great white cups round which the bees 
hummed so assiduously. 

But after Margaret had gone Tom came to find 
her and carried her off to the brougham, leaving 
Ann to stand by and support the old squire, who 
looked rather forlorn and lonely and in need of 
" daughtering " — which, I think, is as admissible 
a word as "mothering," and quite as necessary an 
article though not always so obtainable. 

Mrs. Bannister was obliged to confess to Tom, as 
they drove away, that she was a little bit tired, and 
he wrapped her up with that man's tenderness that is 
so comforting but so regardless of crushing ribbons 
and laces, and made her lie back against his shoulder 
— and a son's shoulder is a wonderfully resting sort 
of place for a mother's head. 

He would not let her talk, though there were all 
sorts of remarks about the wedding and the people 
she had met that could hardly be repressed. 

" I shall have Ann about my ears if I let you talk 
your head bad, though I don't know how she will 
ever tear herself away from old Beresford. I never 
saw such a creature as she is for taking everybody's 
troubles in hand — as if it was n't enough for her to 
have a troublesome, wrong-headed old mother who 
will do all sorts of imprudent and frivolous things, 

21 
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racing about the country to weddings and junket- 
tingS; and an imbecile brother who can't take care of 
himself let alone her, and st mischievous monkey of 
a nephew who domineers over and imposes on her — 
but she must needs take the whole Beresford family 
on her devoted shoulders, worrying herself over 
Harry's flirtations, fussing over Margaret like an 
old hen with one chick when Margaret was much 
more competent to look after her, and now sym- 
pathizing, with tears in her eyes, over the old man's 
loneliness, feeling it — I would n't mind betting — a 
long way more than he does himself." 

If Mrs. Bannister had not known that Ann had no 
more thorough appreciator than Tom, and that his 
words were just a futile attempt to disguise his 
admiration, she would have turned and rent him, 
sweet and gentle old lady as she was. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

"SUSAN, THE BELOVED WIFE" 

See, my lord, 
Would you not deem, it breathed ? and that those veins 
Did verily bear blood ? — Shakespeare. 

" T WISH, Tom, you would just stop Barnett and 
A see if I dropped my handkerchief in church." 
They were passing the church at Donnington on 
their way home. The bells were silent for a few 
minutes, and the ringers had adjourned to the 
" Bannister Arms " to drink good health to the bride 
and bridegroom. Most of the villagers had deserted 
their cottages to make their way towards Rendle to 
see something of the doings there, so the place had a 
more than Sunday quiet about it, and there was no 
one to look out at cottage doors or bob curtsies as 
the brougham passed along the village street. 

" Bother your handkerchief," Tom undutifully an- 
swered, at the same time letting down the window 
to stop the coachman, being one of that order of 
men described in the parable who said, " I go not 
and went." " You have plenty more at home, and I 
expect you Ve really got it in your pocket, which, 
of course, is entirely out of reach. I wonder why 
women have their pockets put in such incredibly 
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awkward positions? — Here, Bamett, stop at the 
church gate, will you?" 

" I have not got it in my pocket, Tom," protested 
his mother, " because I missed it earlier in the after- 
noon ; and it 's a pretty one that Ann gave me and 
embroidered with my name." 

But Tom was out of the carriage by this time, at 
the lichgate decorated with a wreath that already 
looked a little drooping and fatigued. The red car- 
pet that had been laid along the path was still scat- 
tered with flowers that the village children had strewed 
before the bride. 

" What are they about not to have rolled up the 
carpet?" Tom wondered, and looked about for some 
one to stir up to his duty in this respect ; but seeing 
no one, remembered that it was the Beresfords' affiaii, 
not his, and passed on. 

The carpet deadened the sound of his footsteps, 
and the heavy old door was ajar and swung back 
noiselessly so that there was no sound to break the 
silence in the little church, where the air was heavy 
with the scent of the lilies and lilac with which it was 
decorated. 

The Donnington pew, where his mother had sat, 
was in the chancel, the hand of restoration not yet 
having swept away the barriers between rich and poor 
and put the laborer in uneasy proximity to the squire ; 
and Tom made his way directly there, and had his 
hand on the pew door before he realized that the 
church was not empty and that some one was stand- 
ing in the chancel looking up at the tablet, on which 
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was inscribed, "Sacred to the memory of Susan, 
dearly loved wife of Thomas Bannister of Donning- 
ton, who died at New York, March 3, 1885. Aged 
22. * Behold the lilies of the field.' " 

Tom was standing so near that he might have 
touched the small, slight figure that stood as still as 
the carved stone lilies round his yoimg wife's name, 
but the first sight of the white face and the great eyes 
fixed on the tablet struck Tom as motionless, and he 
stood hardly daring to draw a breath, far less to 
stretch out a hand to touch what was no doubt im- 
palpable and would vanish into thin air at a sound or 
a movement of his.' For this vision — it could be 
nothing else — that he saw before him was Susie, of 
whom it was duly recorded on the wall above that 
she had died ten years ago at " New York, March 3, 
1885. Aged 22. ' Behold the lilies of the field.' " 

I suppose it was only a minute, or even less, that 
he stood there spellbound; but such moments of 
intense feeling are outside the computation of human 
time, and may be a moment or eternity. Wise people 
tell us of dreams that they are even, as the Psalmist 
says, " a dream when one awaketh " — long adventures 
and catastrophes taking place in the few seconds when 
the mind is coming out of the wonderland of sleep 
into the commonplace of waking life. It was long 
enough for him to note, with a pang of impotent pity, 
the anguish of sorrow on the white face and in the 
yearning eyes, and to marvel why in that fair paradise 
where he had loved to think guileless souls like Susie's 
rested — that place where " naught approacheth, their 
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sweet peace to molest," where they are quietly resting 
'<in the hand of Gk)d, and there shall no torment 
touch them" — why such suffering had been per- 
mitted to reach her, or why she had been allowed 
to come back into earth's shadows within reach of 
such pain? 

He was desperately wondering if that love of his 
stronger than death, the death that them did part, 
could not reach across the great gulf to help and 
comfort her. 

Then he heard a long, low sigh that seemed, soft 
as it was, to shake the slight figure, and then the 
arms were thrown up as if in passionate appeal against 
that stone testimony to the death of that dearly-loved 
wife. 

And then, when as we know from all descriptions 
of spiritual manifestations, she should have vanished 
into thin air, leaving Tom rubbing his eyes in 
bewilderment and wondering at the vivid reality of 
the vision or optical delusion or hallucination that 
had bewitched his senses, the vision or optical delu- 
sion or hallucination, or whatever she might be, 
swayed forward as if stricken by the intensity of 
her feelings, and would have fallen if Tom had not 
caught her in his arms. 

To catch a vision in your arms, to pillow upon 
your shoulder a head that had been these ten years 
in the grave, to pour passionate kisses on white lips 
that should long ago have mouldered in decay, 
surely such an experience has never been known or 
heard of in all the marvellous chronicles of the 
Psychical Society ! 
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For a moment Tom was not sure that it was not, 
indeed, Susie's ghost he was holding to his heart. 
How could he well believe otherwise with that tablet 
just above recording her death? But with the con- 
viction that it was no spirit but Susie herself that he 
held in his arms, came the deadly fear that the spirit 
had taken flight at the very moment of their reimion, 
and no longer inhabited the little fragile frame that 
lay so lifeless in his embrace, with dark lashes 
motionless on the waxen white cheek, and lips that 
returned no answer to his kisses, and from which, 
as he pressed them to his cheek, he could feel no 
breath issuing. 

"Susie," he whispered. "Susie, don't you hear 
me? It's Tom." 

The lashes quivered at the sound of the voice that 
would surely have followed and reached her far into 
the dark valley. The lips moved faintly as if to say 
his name, and at this reassurance that she was still 
living Tom hesitated no longer, but laying her gently 
down on the cushions under the tablet bearing her 
name — oh ! how pitifully light and wasted she was ! 
— he went out to the carriage where his mother was 
awaiting him and beginning to wonder at the delay. 

" Mother," he said, " can you drive home without 
me, and send back the carriage? There is some- 
thing I must see to here." 

And he arranged the cushion afresh for her greater 
comfort, and tucked the rug carefully over her knees, 
and bid the footman see to it that every care was 
taken of his mistress when they reached Donnington 
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and that Mrs. Prior, her maid, was to be charged to 
see that she had a thorough rest. 

Mrs. Bannister was too anxious to reassure him 
that she would be all right, and that he need not 
be anxious on her account if there were anjrthing to 
detain him at the church, to notice any agitation in 
his look. 

Indefinitely she connected the business that he had 
to see to with the red carpet that ought to have been 
removed, and wondered a little why he should have 
troubled about a thing that was no concern of his, 
and wondered still more that before he closed the 
carriage door he bent over and kissed her. He was 
not generally demonstrative in public ; and she did 
not know — how should she ? — nor, for the matter 
of that, did he, that this was more than a parting 
for half an hour. 

When the carriage had driven off he hastened 
back into the church with the feeling that the 
vision might have vanished in those few minutes 
of his absence, and that he might find only the 
withered flowers from Margaret's wedding instead 
of her who was dead and is alive again, who was 
lost and is found. 

But Susie still lay there where he had left her, 
and he carried her tenderly into the little quaint 
old vestry, so lately thronged with the wedding 
party signing the register, and finding some water 
sat down and raised the inanimate head softly to 
rest on his knee and sprinkled water on the small 
white face, and held the nerveless, unresponsive 
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hands, chafing them gently and pressing them to 
his lips. 

He felt as if the very strength of his love could 
bring her back to life. Surely the cheeks were not 
quite so marble white ; and he could feel the flutter- 
ing breath when he bent his cheek to the pale lips, 
and once he fancied the dark lashes stirred as if the 
blue veined lids were about to rise. 

Strange memories crept into his mind of Per- 
sephone first coming back from the kingdom of her 
dark lord to the flowery, sunlit plains of Enna. 

Faint as a climate-changing bird that flies 
All night across the darkness and at dawn 
Falls on the threshold of his native land 
And can no more — thou camest, oh my child, 
Led upwards by the God of ghosts and dreams 
Who laid thee at Eleusis, dazed and dumb. 

And then again he thought of the little daughter 
to whom "Talitha cumi" was so lovingly said. 
Susie was coming back to him from the dead, 
from the grave with the carved lilies far away across 
the sea, from the paradise where sweet souls rest. 

No one came into the church to disturb them, 
though Tom would not have stirred if all the world 
had been there to see. In those first minutes there 
was not the faintest thought of concealment, he would 
have been willing to proclaim from the church tower 
the glad tidings of his dead having come to life 
again ; and when the bells broke out again from the 
old belfrey with renewed energy, Tom almost felt 
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as if they were telling all the country round of his 
newly recovered happiness, instead of being inspired 
by Margaret's wedding and Colonel Blundell's lavish 
" douceurs." 

Perhaps it was the sound of the bells that finally 
roused Susie to consciousness, for suddenly the dark 
lashes quivered and lifted and Susie looked straight 
up into Tom's face as he held her head on his arm. 

She lay for a minute looking up at him with an 
odd, dreamy, incredulous look, as thirsty travellers in 
the desert may gaze at a mirage of green trees and 
flowing waters, knowing their unreality, but giving 
way to the refreshing fancy while it lasts before it 
fades away into the arid, sandy plain and pitiless, 
glaring sky. 

" Susie ! " he whispered, and she closed her eyes 
with a little shudder. It was too cruel that Tom's 
voice should be added to the mocking illusion, the 
tantalus cup held so near her parched lips which 
must go thirsty of Tom's love forevermore. 

He put her hand to his lips and she opened her 
eyes again, but this time with a look of terror and an 
effort to raise her head from his arm and look beyond 
him through the open door into the church. 

"Where is she?" Her lips formed the words 
inaudibly. 
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''■li "Who?" 

n I " Your wife." 

" Why, here, little Susie, in my arms." 

"But you were married to-day?" 

" No, dearest, you forget. It is fourteen years ago. 
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"But — I don't understand — " Her voice was 
growing stronger: "They told me — I heard — 
don't you hear the bells? — and the flowers in the 
church — I was too late — you had gone when I got 
to the church — I wanted to see you once more and 
— your wife." 

A sudden light struck on Tom's bewildered brain. 
"Did you think it was my wedding, Susie?" The 
light was coming back into her eyes, a tinge of color 
into her cheeks. "Did you think I was Margaret 
Beresford's bridegroom? Susie, sweetheart, did you 
really?" 

And for all answer her arms stole up and clasped 
his neck as if they would never let him go again. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

A HON£YMCX)N 

Joy is but sorrow 
While we know 
It ends to-morrow. 

Even so.— Christina Rossktti. 

THERE is a honeymoon sometimes at the end 
of married life as well as at the beginning, 
and Tom and Susie spent theirs at a sweet, sunny, 
out-of-the-way seaside place in Brittany, one of those 
at which^they had stopped in the first year after their 
marriage. 

It was not quite so unconventional as it had been 
fourteen years before, which, perhaps, was a good 
thing, as Susie was too ill to be capable of roughing it, 
and Tom could not have endured any discomfort on 
her account. 

The little cabaret^ where the boy and girl husband 
and wife had lived so happily, had developed into a 
hotel with capabilities of comfort which had not 
been dreamed of in old days. But there were no 
particular attractions in the place to bring tourists 
there, and beyond parties of active-minded young 
people bicycling through, or stray artists who came 
and went, Tom and Susie had the place pretty much 
to themselves. 

That was just and only what they wanted. 
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To sit and watch the wavelets as they flow, 

Two — side by side. 
To see the gliding clouds that come and go, 

And mark them glide. 
Beneath the willow where the brook is singing, 

To hear its song ; 
Nor feel while round us that sweet dream is clinging. 

The hours too long. 

Tom had wished to take Susie there and then to 
Donnington ; but Susie^ with her arms round his 
neck, had entreated that no one should know. 

" It is for such a little time, Tom," she said ; and 
though Tom passionately protested that she should 
not leave him again, he could not look at the wan 
little face or kiss the small, wasted hands or hold her 
light weight in his strong arms, without the unwilling 
conviction that she was right. 

The doctor also to whom he took her in London 
pityingly indorsed the opinion, though it went to 
his kindly heart to speak the hard truth to the des- 
perately anxious husband who interrogated him almost 
resentfully, as if he had it in his power to give health 
back to the frail little wife who seemed to care so 
much less about it. than her husband. 

" Take her away to some quiet, sunny place and 
keep her from excitement and anxiety, and feed her 
up and make her happy. Shall I write my prescrip- 
tion? — fresh air, quiet, sunshine, and happiness." 

The doctor wondered a moment as they went 
away what the story of those two might be, and if 
the burning love in the husband's eyes was kindled 
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by remorse. And then a fresh patient was shown in, 
andy perhaps, gave a glimpse of another life history, 
and the doctor forgot Tom and his wife. 

But it was not only on the plea of its being such 
a short time that Susie entreated that no one should 
know. 

" Think what people will say, Tom." 

And he stoutly declared that he did not care a 
snap. And Susie, though she did care, more, how- 
ever, for his sake than hers, loved him all the more 
deeply, and was all the more anxious that the 
memory of Susan, dearly-loved wife of Thomas Ban- 
nister, should remain sacred, and that no smirch 
should touch the lilies to which he had compared 
her. 

"Tom," she said, "it is not only your wife but 
Boy's mother we must think of." 

And then they sat a long time silent, hand in hand 
and cheek pressed to cheek, and Tom, by the mag- 
netic power of love, understood how the mother's 
love was reaching out to shield her boy in future 
years from any sense of shame or slighting word or 
look about his mother. For who but Tom would 
believe, in the innocence of those ten years of absence 
in the glare of the footlights? She never doubted 
that Tom believed in her from that first moment 
when she clasped her arms about his neck. 

Tom understood, too, that this wish of hers in- 
volved the bitter sacrifice of not seeing Boy again, 
and how great that sacrifice was he partly realized, 
though I don't think even a father can realize the 
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hungry yearning a mother has for the sight of her 
son. 

" Am I not better to thee than ten sons ? " -he used 
to say to her when he saw that look come into her 
eyes which he recognized as the longing for Boy; 
and she would make him promise solemnly that if 
ever in a moment of weakness and wandering she 
asked for Boy^ he would not be moved to send for 
him however hard she begged and entreated. 

"You wiU not give way, Tom; you will be very 
firm, for you will know it is not I myself asking it." 

So nobody knew why Tom Bannister disappeared 
the evening of Margaret's wedding-day. The coach- 
man, when he returned to the church after taking 
Mrs. Bannister home, found the master with a lady 
whom the man concluded was one of the wedding 
guests who was going off by train, as the master 
placed her in the carriage and bade him drive her 
to Postham railway station. 

"'And then you can drive home,* the master 
says," Bamett related, " * and give this note to your 
mistress.* So, perhaps, he *11 have gone back to 
Rendle after all." 

But in the evening Mrs. Bannister gave orders that 
the master's portmanteau was to be packed and sent 
off by the evening train to London; but I do not 
think the servants in any way connected Tom's 
departure with the belated wedding guest at the 
church. 

Mrs. Bannister was puzzled, and so was Ann on 
her return home that night ; for Tom's note was very 
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short, and only contained the information that he 
was called away on business and the request for 
his portmanteau. He added that they were not to 
expect him home till they heard. 

Through Mrs. Prior they heard Bamett's report 
of the wedding guest whom he had driven from 
Donnington Church to the station. 

" Very good-natured of Tom ! " Ann said. " I 
wonder who she could have been. I expect it must 
have been one of the Blundell relations ; there were 
several that I did n't know. I hope she came up 
to Rendle and had some refreshment. I'm afraid 
there was a bit of a muddle about the carriages 
bringing people up from the church; but Harry is 
not a bit of good at arranging anything." 

They heard nothing more of Tom for several days, 
and then his letter bore a foreign postmark, and was 
not at all explicit. He was, he said, detained on 
business, and might not be home for some time; 
and he put off several engagements, and asked Ann 
to see after various matters of business and to write 
to him, care of Mr. Sargent, his lawyer (son of the 
old man of whom mention has been made earlier in 
the story). 

"He will have my address," Tom wrote; and 
Mrs. Bannister and Ann wondered at this sudden 
mystery that had arisen with one who was generally 
so entirely open and boyishly transparent in all his 
doings. But they had implicit confidence in him 
that nothing could disturb, and they kept their won- 
derings loyally to themselves; and to all inquiring 
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friends treated this business of Tom's in a perfectly 
matter-of-fact way, and no one would have guessed 
how entirely in the dark they were about it. 

But some of these inquiring friends put their own 
construction on Tom*s sudden disappearance after 
Margaret's wedding, and concluded that he was, 
after all, a disappointed man; and that though he 
had put a good face on the matter till the wedding 
was over, he had gone off directly afterwards out of 
the way of observation to recover as best he could. 

Harry Beresford, perhaps, came nearer to the 
truth than most people, for when next he went to 
London, a month after the wedding, he found that 
Miss Wilmot had left her pretty flat and was gone 
nobody knew where. Her engagement at the Mem- 
non had come to an end some time before on 
account of ill-health, and all he could glean by his 
inquiries there was that they believed she had be- 
come very much worse and had returned to America. 
Harry, as we have seen, was not very quick-witted, 
but it did occur to him as curious that Tom Bannis- 
ter's departure had coincided so nearly with Miss 
WUmot's. 

"Not that Bannister ever seemed to care about 
her, and he cut up rather crusty that evening when I 
told him what she said of his wife; but still — it 
looks queer ! " 

But Harry's very elementary suspicions were 
allayed by finding that Tom had not gone to 
America, and all his efforts being in vain to find out 
where Miss Wilmot had gone in that great continent 

22 
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— as they might equally have been even if she had 
happened to be there — he relapsed for a time into 
melancholy, from which he gradually recovered 
under the kindly auspices of a good-natured, rosy- 
cheeked young cousin as unlike Susie as possible, to 
whom he ultimately became engaged, and whom he 
finally married and lived happy with ever after. 

" Bannister 's always awfully jolly to me," he used 
to say to his bright little wife in days to come. 
" We 're quite chums now ; but I tell you he used to 
snub me like beans, and treated me as if I were a 
perfect fool." 

" As I dare say you were ! " said Mrs. Harry 
Beresford consolingly, rubbing up his hair. 

" You will be kind to poor Harry Beresford," Susie 
said to Tom. *' I 'm afraid t rather misled him, 
poor boy. I was so desperately anxious to hear of 
you and Boy, and for the sake of that I let him come 
and talk to me, and I am afraid he thought it was 
because I liked him. But he 's a good boy, Tom, 
and a gentleman, and I hope I have not done him 
any harm — though I 'm afraid, from things he said, 
that his people took alarm, and I may have made 
them uncomfortable and anxious on his account" 

In those sweet, sunny days that hurried away all 
too fast, there did not seem time for many explana- 
tions, and there seemed no necessity. They were 
together — that was enough ; and he hardly knew if 
she told him in words, or if he understood it without, 
as they sat hand locked in hand and cheek pressed 
to cheek. 
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He understood how, as the consciousness of her 
power of acting stirred and grew in her^ and as it 
became clear to her that by her marriage with him 
she had cut herself off from realizing the bright 
dreams and vague ambitions that passed through 
her mind as she sat gazing into the ashy fire at 
Corsham Street — she simultaneously realized that 
he had given up all his prospects in life for her, 
had separated from his family and forfeited his in- 
heritance, and ruined Boy's future as well as his 
own. This feeling had grown and strengthened and 
preyed upon her mind and made her miserable and 
suspicious of him, misinterpreting and mistrusting 
everything he did and said. How she and Polly 
had construed that first telegram from Donnington 
to mean that he was taking advantage of her absence 
to effect a reconciliation with his family, leaving her 
out of it, which, no doubt, had been his intention all 
along, and in her bitter feeling of anger and resent- 
ment she had consented to go with Polly. 

Polly was very ill before they started, and quite 
unfit to go alone, and during the voyage and when 
they first landed Susie was absorbed in taking care of 
her. Polly's death came on Susie as a crushing and 
unexpected blow, though every one else had seen 
that it was inevitable; and almost simultaneously 
with it came the news of Mr. Bannister's death and 
of Tom's inheritance. 

" I think I was mad then, Tom — mad with grief 
for Polly, mad with the feeling how sorry you must 
be you had ever married me now that you were back 
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among your own people^ and how much better it 
would be both for you and Boy if I were dead and 
out of the way. And I kept thinking if only it had 
been I that died and not Polly ; and then the idea 
came into my mind why should n't it be so, and I 
sent the telegram. And then everything seemed to 
help the deception : the doctor and nurse had alwa3rs 
thought I was Miss Wilmot and Polly was Mrs. 
Carter (the name I meant to go by while I was 
away), and I had only to let the mistake go on. 
When I followed the company to Chicago the man- 
ager was very good to me. (If you ever get a chance, 
Tom, do a good turn to the old Signor.) Polly's 
name, May Primrose, was on the bills, and he let me 
take her place, though of course I made a mess of it 
at first ; but I think I had it in me, and I was so des- 
perately anxious to earn my living and do something 
to keep me from thinking, thinking, thinking of you 
and Boy. And so it fell into my acting under Polly's 
name, and as I never meant to come to England 
again I thought it did n't matter ; and I thought by 
and by I should forget. But I never did, Tom ; the 
ache and the emptiness seemed to grow worse, and I 
couldn't help every now and then going back to 
New York to see the grave of the dearly-loved wife. 
' Behold the lilies of the field.' Tom, I think if I 'd 
ever had any temptation to be wild or silly, these 
words would have kept me straight; Tom's wife 
should always be as white and pure as he thought 
her, as worthy to be dearly loved by him. And then 
came the offer of the engagement at the Memnon, 
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and I was beginning to get ill then and weak, and I 
could n't resist the temptation of coming home to die, 
at any rate, in the same country as you/' 

An accident had brought her in contact with Harry 
Beresford, and from him she had learned that* Tom 
had not married again and that Boy was a big boy at 
school. But the happiness of hearing this was soon 
poisoned by Harry Beresford's hints about Margaret 
and the probability of Tom's marrying her, and, as 
her health failed more and more, her one prevailing 
desire was that she might die before the marriage 
came off. That day when she had been to see Boy 
at Eton, she misunderstood Harry's words and thought 
it was Tom's marriage to Margaret that he was telling 
her of; and when the wedding-day came an irresisti- 
ble impulse overcame her, and she travelled down to 
Donnington, meaning, unseen herself, to look once 
more on Tom, and see his wife and Boy's new mother. 

As I have said before, Tom hardly knew how much 
of this she told or how much he guessed or understood 
from her sweet eyes, or the mesmeric thrill as he held 
her little wasted hands to his heart. 

I do not think if some one we loved very much 
were given back to us from the dead, we should want 
a lot of explanation or ask curious questions, we 
should only be too glad to hold the dear, living hand 
and look into the dear eyes — it would be enough to 
be together again. 

I do not think that Mary and Martha were full 
of curiosity and questioning when the great words, 
"Lazarus, come forth," were spoken; they were 
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ludous more to loose the loved limbs from the grave- 
lathes and gaze into the ^e that had been dead 
our days. 

And so I think it will be in heaven. When we 
rake up and meet, we shall be satisfied without any 
if earth's poor words of explanation. 

When Tom came back to Donnington after that 
ix weeks' absence there was a radiance shining in 
lis eyes that his mother had never seen there before 
— a brightness that will be on all faces when teats 
ire wiped away for good and all, and partings aie 
hings of the past ; and in answer to her questioning 
ook, he said, as he kissed bei, " Mother, I have been 
^ven a foretaste of heaven." 
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